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New Year's Day. 


All the Children. Wish you a happy 
new year, Mr. Merry ! 

Merry. Thank you, thank you kind- 
ly. I wish you many happy new years. 


we, being on its surface, turned round 
with it, as the tire turns with the wheel. 
Dick Stevens, there, said it wasn’t true ; 
for,if the world turned round, his father’s 


But what is all this noise about? I thought | well would be bottom upwards, and all the 


we had got a little bedlam here, as I en- 
‘ered the room. 

James. O, we’ve had such a quarrel ! 

M. Quarrel ? Indeed! I am very 
sorry. 

J. But it was a good-natured quarrel, 
after all ; and I will tell you what it was 
for. I said that the world turned round 
as a wheel does, every day; and that 
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water would run out. “ Well,” said I, 
“ Dick, you can’t prove it.” “ Yes,” 
said he, “I can.” And so he took a 
tumbler full of water, and whirled it over 
his head in a circle, and then turned 
it bottom upwards, and it came down 
swash, right upon me! ‘“ There!” 
said Dick, ‘ that’s the way | prove it!” 


I was going to be angry at~firet,-but-Su—. 
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san said [).ck’s argument was very washy, 
and Ellen said it was only a damper, and 
Henry said something else, and then we 
all laughed, and then we shouted, and 
then we said it was a good joke, and then 
you came and caught us in the frolic. 

M. Well, well, there’s no great harm 
in all that ; but how came you to take it 
so good naturedly, James? I think, 
somelimes, you would be very much irrie 
tated if a person should pour a tumbler 
of water upon you. 

J. Why, in the first place, Mr. Merry, 
I do not think Dick really intended to give 
me such a ducking; and, in the next 
place, it is New Year’s day, you know, 
and we are all so happy and frolicsome, 
that we take every thing as it comes. 

M. Very well; that’s all right. And 
now, girls and boys, sit down, for I have 
something to tell you. What James has 
just said, shows the advantage of good 
temper so strongly that I must not let the 
opportunity pass without directing your 
attention to it. Weare apt to feel that 
there is a great deal of trouble in this 
world. Sometimes we are ready to com- 
plain of Providence for having strewn so 
many thorns in the path of life. But itis 
not Providence ; it is pur own evil temper 
that plants these thorns, or leads us, by 
haste, inattention, or vexation, to step upon 
them, and wound our feet with them. 
Let us take the example before us. Had 
James been in a bad humor, he would 
have been angry at Dick for spilling the 
water upon him. He would not, in that 
case, have seen the matter in its true 
light; he would not have said, “ Dick 
did not intend to offend me, and therefore 
{ will not quarrel with him.’’ On the con- 





trary, he would have insisted that Dick 
did it on purpose ; he would have charged 
him with an intentional act of insult or 
impertinence. Very likely he would have 
given Dick a poke with his fist; Dick 
would have poked back again ; a regular 
row would have ensued, and this happy 
New Year’s day have been only the occa- 
sion of a fight between two friends and 
companions. All this evil has been pre- 
vented by James’s good temper ; nay, what 
would have been a serious mischief, un- 
der other circumstances, has become the 
source of amusement. Thus we see, my 
dear young friends, good temper is the 
real charm by which happiness in life is 
to be secured. Bad temper is the curse 
of the world. Let this be our lesson for 
this day — the beginning of the year; 
and let us keep it in mind, not only this 
day, but every day of our lives. 

In order to enforce this subject upon 
your attention, I will tell you the story of 


THE TWO DOGS; or, GRIP AND TIP. 


Now, I must tell you that these two 
dogs were very different. Grip was of 
that breed called bull terrier. He was 
very strong, active, and fierce ; and as 
pride comes with power, so he was very 
proud. He was not a bad dog, you must 
know, as the world goes: he never in- 
tended to occasion or provoke a quarrel ; 
but in the vanity of his heart he said, 
*‘ No one shall insult me with impunity : 
I will give grip for grip, bite for bite, 
blood for blood. Let no dog show his 
teeth, or curl up his tail, in my pres- 
ence!’ Such was Master Grip. 

Tip was very different. He was of 
the race called mastiff. In size he was 
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equal to his companion; but he had a| 


more frank, bland, and good-natured look. 
There was an honest, kind-hearted ex- 
pression in his face, which made every 
body he met his friend and well-wisher. 

Well, the two dogs set out on a jour- 
ney. As they were passing along through 
a wood, they saw a four-legged beast as 
hig as a cat, trotting along in one of the 
paths of the forest. “ What’s that? ” said 
“| don’t exactly know,” said 
‘lip, working his nose back and forth, as 
if asking the wind for an answer. “ At 
any rate,” said Grip, “ he’s an impudent 
rascal: see how he sticks his tail up in 
the air, as if to defy us. T’ll at him.” 

“ You'd better look out,” said Tip, 
“ for it’s a skunk!” 

“| don’t care if. it’s a tiger,” said 
Grip, now greatly excited. At the same 
moment, he dashed forward, and was on 
the point of seizing the skunk, when the 
latter squirted something in his face which 
blinded his eyes, and filled the air with 
a most diabolical odor. Under cover of 
this discharge, the skunk retreated, leav- 
ing poor Grip in a most doleful plight. 
After a great deal of rolling and wiping 
on the grass, he was partially restored, 
though he had still a pretty strong smell 
about him. 

The two dogs pursued their journey, 
Grip cross and snappish, Tip, as usual, 
cheerful and good-humored. As they 
proceeded, all the dogs came out to 
meet them. It was curious to see how 
they got along, Tip always being received 
with polite attention, while Grip was 
involved in a constant series of wrangles. 
Tip, in fact, looked so good natured, that 
it was hard to quarrel with him. Every 


( vip. 





'*Good day to you, stranger ! 





dog that came out to meet him, met with 
a cheerful welcome. Tip put up his 
ears, wagged his tail, and seemed to say, 
Fine 
weather this! Whata pleasant country 
you live in! How are you all at home? 
Come, let us have ascamper!”’ And so 
the dogs would gallop off, as full of fun as 
possible. Even if some cur barked, and 
showed his teeth, and looked saucy at 
Tip, he took it all in good part, and 
wagged his tail in such an insinuating 
manner, that all passed off harmoniously. 

It was just the opposite of all this with 
Grip. No matter how good natured the 
dogs were, he saw something offensive in 
them all. When one of them came out 
to meet him, he stood stock still, laid 
down his ears, and stuck up his tail as 
stiff as a crowbar. At the same time, 
there was a bitter biting look about his 
nose and mouth. He knew he had a 
touch of the skunk about him, and this 
made him so jealous, that no sooner did 
a dog smell of him than he took offence 
and grew very snappish. Ten to one a 
fight immediately followed. Grip was a 
severe customer in a battle, so that in 
general he came off victorious ; but now 
and then he got a severe bite. Accord- 
ingly, before night, one of his ears had a 
slit two inches long; his neck was bitten 
through the skin in a dozen places, and 
one of his fore feet was so lame that he 
was obliged to hold it up as he travelled 
along. Besides all this, Grip’s skin was 
dabbled with blood, and grimed with dirt ; 
and, with all his pride, it was in vain that 
he attempted to hold up his head, as he 
pursued his journey. 

It was nearly night, when the travellers 
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came to a lonely farm-house. As they 
were passing by, a very large Newfound- 
land dog dashed out upon them. Tip 
gave him a kind greeting, and passed 
along. Grip did not get off so easily. 
The big dog no sooner smelt of him, than 
he turned aside with an air of great dis- 
gust, and was going back to the house. 
This touched Grip’s pride, and in an 
instant he flew at the other dog, and 
fixed his fangs in his hide. The New- 
foundlander shook him off with ease, and 
seizing him by the throat, pinned him to 
the ground, till the blood started out at his 
ears and mouth. Grip was giving his 
last gasp, when ‘Tip, who had heard his 
companion’s groan, rushed back, and 
leaping upon the combatants, separated 
them in an instant. The big dog went 
leisurely to his kennel ; and after a time, 
Grip, encouraged by his friend, got up 
with great difficulty, and went on his 
way. About midnight, the adventurers 
reached home ; but Grip was a cripple for 
life. Ever after, he had a hitch in his gait, 
and an awkward slit in his under lip: at 
the same time, he was one of those crea- 
tures which seem to think that life is full 
of trouble ; that dogs are born to misery, 
and that the best part of life is the day 
when one leaves it. ‘On the contrary, 
Tip preserved his good humor; he was 
always happy ; he loved every body, and 
every body loved him. Such were the 
fortunes of the two dogs — one was mis- 
erable, because he had a bad temper ; the 
other was happy, because he had a good 
temper. 

And now, boys and girls, remember 
the story, and be careful to follow the 


lesson which it inculcates. Rest assured | 





|that good humor, good temper, kindness, 
gentleness, will make life pleasant; will 
spread sunshine and flowers along your 
path; while envy, spite, anger, resent- 
ment, and pride will bring clouds and 
darkness, and the thorns of vexation and 
disappointment. The one will surround 
you with friends, the other will surround 
you with enemies. 


i cael 


Commentary upon the Ninth 
ComMANDMENT. — At the examination of 
the children of the Windsor infant school, 
on Wednesday, a little boy was asked to 
explain his idea of “ bearing false witness 
against one’s neighbor.” After hesitating, 
he said it was “ telling lies ;” on which 
the worthy and reverend examiner said, 
* That is not exactly the answer. What 
do you say ?” addressing a little girl who 
stood next ; when she immediately replied, 
*‘ it was when nobody did nothing, and 
somebody went and told of it.” ** Quite 
right,” said the examiner, amidst irre- 
pressible peals of laughter, in which he 
could not help joining, the gravity of the 
whole proceeding being completely up- 
set.— Liverpool Mercury. 


——— 


The Cat a Barometer. — When 
cats comb themselves, it is a sign of rain, 
because the moisture which is in the air be- 
fore the rain, insinuating itself into the fur 
of this animal, moves her to smooth the 
same and cover her body with it, so that 
she may the less feel the inconvenience 
of winter ; as, on the contrary, she opens 
her fur in the summer, that she may the 
better receive the refreshing coolness of 





the moist season. 
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PLAYING 


GRANDFATHER. 
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Playing G 


ET no one laugh at little William 

— here in the picture —for what 

boy can be found who has not 

longed to be a man, and todo such things 
as men do? 

As to our hero in the picture, he is 
playing grandfather ; he has got grand- 
ther’s cocked hat, grandther’s cane, 
grandther’s newspaper and spectacles, 
and then he is in grandther’s chair, seem- 
ing to think that he is quite as great a 
personage as grandther himself. How 
important the little fellow looks, and how 
happy he seems to be ! 

Perhaps some people may think Will a 
very queer child ; but do not other boys im- 
itate those who are older than themselves ? 
Does not every boy put a stick between his 
legs and go about as if riding a horse ? 


randfather. 


Do not boys array themselves like sol- 
diers, and go drumming through the 
streets like men? Do not the girls have 
dolls, and tea sets, and pretend to keep 
house like their mammas? Are not all 
children imitators of those older than 
themselves? Certainly they are. And 
now let us whisper in the ear of parents 
a word of advice. In all your actions, by 
means of your example, you are teaching 
lessons to your children which are likely 
to form their characters for life. If your 
examples are good, your children are 
likely to be good ; if bad, they are likely 
to be bad. In vain do you compel your 
children to learn the Bible and Catechism, 
and to go to church, if you set before 
them examples of deceit, anger, or un- 
charitableness. 
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Work before play: A Dialogue. 


Lucy. Mother, will you go with me 
now to see aunt Gray? You know she 
asked you to take me there to-day. 

Mamma. My dear, | cannot go now. 
I am very busy washing, as you see. 

L. Omamma, another time will do as 
well for that. I’m in such a hurry to go, 
I can’t wait. 

M. Well, my dear, I will go, if you 
wish me to doso; but let me talk a 
little to you first. What day is to-day ? 

L. Saturday, mamma, and you know 
that to-morrow is Sunday, and Sammy 
and I are going to the Sunday school cel- 
ebration. O, ! shall Tove to go dearly! 
Our teacher is so kind; and there will be 
so many children there ; and they are go- 
ing to have a little feast; and Mr. Parker, 
our minister, is to be there, and Sam and 
Ann Scott will be there ; and we are all to 
be dressed in our best clothes. O dear! 
we shall be very happy. 

M. You would enjoy it very much. 
I don’t know any thing pleasanter than to 
see a number of clean, neatly-dressed chil- 








dren together. But I am afraid you and 
Sammy will not be able to go. 

L. Why, mamma, why not ? We have 
been thinking of it for a month. Have 
Sammy and I done any thing wrong, that 
you will not let us go? O dear! O 
dear ! 

M. No, Lucy, you have done nothing 
wrong, and I meant you to go; but you 
have no clean collar, nor handkerchief, 
nor stockings to wear. I have been very 
busy with your poor sick grandmamma 
this week, and I have had no time to wash 
your clothes ; and | would never consent 
to my children being dirty-and improper- 
ly dressed at such a celebration. 

L. O mamma, among so many chil- 
dren, nobody would observe us. And we 
can be very particular, and not jump so as 
to show our stockings ; and then we will 
keep our handkerchiefs in our pockets ; 
and as for collars, we can go without 
them for once — just for once, mamma ! 

M. Lucy, you do not think of what 
you are saying. Do you remember how 
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particular Sammy always is about his| 
collar being clean and smooth? I have 
always encouraged him in this, for I think 
cleanliness a great virtue. Poor Sammy ! 
what has he done that he should be obliged 
to go dirty to a party like this? And 
I think, when the time came, Lucy, you 
yourself would feel ashamed. 

L. Idare say Ishould. O, how sor- 
ry lam that we have no clean clothes 
to wear! We always have had them, 
mamma, and I think it’s too bad that we 
have not got any for to-morrow. Dear 
me! how Sammy will cry when he finds 
we can’t go! 

M. And who will be blamed, my dear, 
for his disappointment? Come and look 
in that tub, and see what is there, and 





what I must attend to as soon as I have 


~] 


got through with my dishes. Here is 
Lucy’s pretty worked collar, and here 
is Sammy’s speckled silk handkerchief, 
marked S. in the corner; and here 
are Lucy’s stockings and Sammy’s red 
socks, that poor grandmamma knit for 
him; and here is your white cambric 
handkerchief marked Lucy ; and all these 
might be washed as white as snow and 
ironed smooth, but Lucy wants her moth- 
er to leave them and go visiting with 
her. 

L. Ah, mamma I see I was wroug. | 
will not tease you any more to go with 
me to my aunt’s, but will wait patiently 
till you have done your washing. | ought 
also to learn my Sunday school lesson ; 
and then, when the work is all done, | 
shall enjoy the play. 





George's Experiment. 


66 OW cold and disagreeable it is 
H to-day!” said little George to 


his mother. “I do not want 
to go to school. Need I go, mamma? I 
had rather stay here by the fire than go 
out; I am afraid I shall take cold: pray 





let me stay at home this once.” — 
This was said by a little boy of ten 
years old to his mother one fine morning 
in March, when the wind was a little 
sharp and north-easterly ; but the truth 
was, that George had not studied his les- 
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son, and was afraid to meet his master’s 
reproving eye. 

Now George’s mother was very indul- 
gent, at the same time that she was a sen- 
sible woman. She determined to yield to 
her little boy’s desire to remain at home, 
but to give him, at the same time, a lesson 
that he should not forget. So she said to 
him, “George, [ am sorry you do not 
wish to go to school to-day. You may 
stay at home, but on this condition, —that 
you shall not go out to play, as I do not 
think it right for you to make more exer- 
tion for play than for study. So sit down 
by the fire, and remember that you do 
not leave the house.” 

George did as he was bid, and taking 
down a book of fairy tales from the shelf, 
he felt very happy and comfortable, and 
felt much obliged to his mother for her 
permission to stay at home. He had not 
been reading more than half an hour, and 
was deeply interested in the fortunes of 
Cinderella, when a loud barking from 
Jowler, the house dog, attracted his atten- 
tion. Starting up from his chair, George 
saw the animal jumping up and down, 
and seeming to say, “* Come, Master 
Harry, I can’t stay here all day ; it’s not 
fair; come and run a race with me, and 
see who'll beat, you or, I.” 

George flew to the entry, seized his 
cap, and forgetting his mother’s injunc- 
tions, was running out of the door, when 
he heard her voice, at the top of the stairs, 
saying, “Its very cold and disagreeable 
to-day, George ; you must stay in the 
house ; | am afraid you will take cold.” 
Thus rebuked, poor George went back to 


his book, and soon forgot the dog and the 
race. 


i 





Just as he had arrived at the place 
where poor Cinderella loses her slipper, 
the rolling of carriage wheels was heard ; 
and looking out, George saw his uncle’s 
carryail standing at the door, with the 
two gray horses and their shining har- 
nesses. He then saw his aunt’s pleasant 
face, and his cousin Helen beckoned to 
him to come to speak to them. He 
opened the door, when he met his moth- 
er, who motioned him back into the room. 
She then went and spoke to Helen; and 
going up stairs,came down with her bon- 
net and shawl, and stepping into the 
carriage, drove away, but not before he 
heard her say that “*George could not 
leave the house.” 

Poor boy ! his vexation was great, and 
he was almost ready to cry ; but he caught 
up his book again, and determined he 
would not care. He felt very angry 
with his mother, and was vexed with ev- 
ery body but himself. In about an hour, 
the carriage returned, and his mother 
came in with beautiful flowers in her 
hand, 

George now began to grow tired of 
reading. He threw his book down, and 
went to the window. While he was 
there, he saw one of his schoolmates, 
named Harry, walking from school ac- 
companied by his dog. He was a par- 
ticular friend of George’s, and the dog 
was a great friend of Jowler’s, so that 
they had a great deal of fun together. 
George was in hopes that Harry would 
come in and see him; but it happened 
that Harry was busy thinking of some- 
thing else, and went by without looking 
at him. 


Poor George! how he envied Harry 
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and his dog! What would he give if he 


and join his friend Harry! He felt that 
he must run after him; so he called to his 
mother very loud, ‘* Mamma, mayn’t I go 


out? I’m tired of staying here. There’s | 


Harry and his dog. My head aches; do 
let me go out.” 

“ My dear George,” called his mother, 
“you know it is just the same weather 
now, that it was at school time. 


you will take cold if you go out.” 

«O,” said George, ‘how foolish I 
was not to go to school! I should have 
been out by this time, enjoying a run 
with Jowler; while now | am pent up 


'showed him his mistake. 
It is| 
cold and disagreeable, and | am afraid | 


9 


|here by the fire with nothing but these 
were allowed to go out and call Jowler,|stupid fairy tales to read.” 


| So saying, 
he threw the book violently across the 
room. 

Silly boy! he was angry with his mam- 
ma, with his book, and with every thing 
but himself. But I am happy to tell my 
readers that his mother, seeing the state 
he was in, kindly reasoned with him, and 





She convinced 
him that he had done wrong in refusing 
to go to school, and he acknowledged 
that he should have been much happier 
studying his lessons than reading fairy 
tales. He never forgot that tedious day, 
and never again asked to stay from 





school. 





Birds at Home. 


AM no scandal-monger, nor does it|how much they pay for their dress, or 
| give me the slightest pleasure to|what they have for dinner. I do not care 
know all that my neighbors do,|how much company they have, nor do I 
say, or think. I have no desire to know! listen to the accounts of their meanness 
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or of their extravagance. If the world 
would only let me be, and allow me “ to 
pursue the even tenor of my way,” | 
should be satisfied. 

But if I do not like to pry into the 
concerns of my neighbors, I make up for 
it by the deep interest which I take in 
the manners and customs of the bird 
family. While others are busy looking 
across the street into a neighbor's kitch- 
en, I roam through the woods, looking at 
the building of the nest, or watching the 
care of the parent bird over its young. 
While the world gives its opinion about 
Mr. L.’s house, and expatiates upon the 
Italian, Gothic, and Corinthian styles of 
architecture, | am more than content if I 
can dive into the mysteries of the bird 
people, and prefer musing upon their 
manner of building. While my worldly 
friends, occupied with balls and parties, 
operas and concerts, leave their children 
to the care of nurses and governesses, I am 
struck with the difference between them 
and the little birds, who appear to me to 
show to far better advantage in their syl- 
van domain, than do those parents, dressed 
in their richest and gayest attire, in a 
brilliantly-lighted ball-room. 

While we are troubled with French 
cooks and valets dé chambre, the little 
birds find their food in the ground or 
upon it, and even upon the very trees in 
which they dwell. Boston “ Oak Hall” 
is not known among the birds, for God 
furnishes them with a dress which 
no silk, satin, or jewels can equal. In- 
deed, not satisfied with these, we shine 
in “ borrowed plumage,” depriving the 
ostrich of his feathers for our hats and 
head-dresses. The birds are their own 





doctors, and “ Mrs. Kidder’s cordial ” js 
unheard of. Carpenters are never called 
upon ; the little feathered songsters prefer 
their own beautiful and economical nests 
to Italian villas or Grecian temples. The 
whale would be left undisturbed in his 
native element, and the silk and cotton 
mills would find no employment, if they 
depended upon the birds for custom ; for 
they would laugh at the idea of umbrel- 
las; and as to the merit of silks or 
satins, cottons or damasks, they never 
are obliged to trouble themselves about it. 

There would be but little to do in the 
shoe stores, and kid, morocco, satin, and 
prunella shoes, calfskin and varnished 
leather boots, India rubber and gutta per- 
cha overshoes would lie upon the shelf, 
were it not for the custom of fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen. Business would 
be dull, and scandal would be the same, 
if the birds “ ruled the roast; and as far 
as the latter goes, would that those peo- 
ple who mind every body’s affairs but 
their own, would learn of the little birds. 
Having given vent to my feelings upon 
the subject in this introduction, | now 
mean to enter more fully into the bird 
kingdom, and will beg the attention of all 
the black and blue-eyed readers of this 
interesting work while I indulge myself 
with writing upon the domestic economy, 
and especially the harmony, of “ the bird 
of all birds that I love the best,” namely, 


THE ROBIN. 


This well-known and interesting bird is 
familiar to almost every body ; therefore | 
shall not enter into a description of him. 
He is a constant inhabitant with us here 
at the north; not altogether deserting us 








BIRDS AT HOME. 


even during the coldest weather. When 
“summer leaves are green, and summer 
days are bright,” the little gentleman 
robin chooses himself a wife, and they 
build their nest and rear their young in the 
trees near the house, or in the familiar 
orchard. They return annually to the 
same spot, if it be found sufficiently safe 
and convenient. 

The food of the robin consists of in- 
sects, caterpillars, and worms, and espe- 
cially of cherries and berries; and the 
observant lover of nature may see it in- 
tent upon providing for its mate and young, 
with an activity worthy of imitation. I 
love to see a large, stately robin going to 
market on a bright summer morning. He 
hops along, gazing round at the beauties 
of nature, watching against the approach 
of any intruder, every now and then 
diving at and dragging up some impru- 
dent and careless worm. He tugs and 
pulls at it until he succeeds in drawing it 
from its hole; then, giving a glad note, 
significative of success, he flies to his nest, 
where the occupants devour the prize. 
Should any one, however, approach him 
while securing his breakfast, he is too wise 
to fly to his nest, but goes in a contrary 
direction, with a troubled air, until he has 
led you a pretty chase ; and then he flies 
home with a cry of exultation, and no 
doubt laughing at the ease with which you 
fell into the trap he set for you. 

The nests of these birds are variously 
placed, though they show great preference 
for apple-trees. They have a firm c+ 
side of twigs and sticks, and these are 
plastered together with mud. To complete 
the fabric, the birds line it with hay or fine 
grass ; they also seize upon bits of cotton 
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wool and thread with avidity — rearing 
the whole together into one compact little 
house. In this, the female lays three, 
four, or five eggs, of a beautiful sea 
green. When the female becomes tired 
from constant sitting, the male assumes 
her place ; and Mrs. Robin takes a short fly, 
or hops around the barn and orchard until 
she has thoroughly stretched her little 
legs; then she returns to her charge, 
gladly welcomed back by her mate, who 
again departs in search of food. 

I know nothing that gives me more 
pleasure than to watch these birds feed- 
ing their young. If by chance you get 
near their nest, they suffer you to look at 
them, but keep their little black eyes upon 
you as if they would read your counte- 
nance, and discover whether you are 
friendly or inimical tothem. The young 
open their wide mouths, devouring the 
worms and insects with great avidity. 
The parent birds look at them with de 
light, apparently charmed at their hearty 
appetites, and never murmuring at the 
quantity they are obliged to provide for 
them. When the young begin to fly, the 
old birds are in a perfect state of ecstasy, 
and flutter about and sing to express 
their approbation. If the young hesitate, 
and seem to fear to launch forth upon 
their wings, the old birds set the example 
by little flights, urging their children to 
imitate them. 

It was always a wonder to me to see 
boys robbing birds’ nests. It cannot give 
them any real pleasure, and even if it 
did, the agony of the parent birds should 
be a great alloy. The schoolboy, prob- 
ably, never thinks how dreadfully his par- 
ents would feel if he were stolen away, 
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and confined in prison. Yet they would 
feel no worse than the bird who sees its 
young taken from him: his feelings are, per- 
haps, nearly as acute as those of a human 
being. The robin, however, seems to be 
less troubled in this way, and his nest is 
often left unmolested, though so large as 
to be scarcely concealed. He owes this 
immunity, doubtless, in a great measure, 
to the fortunate name which he bears, as 
the favorite ** Robin Redbreast,” said to 
have made a leafy shroud for the lost 
“ babes in the wood.” 

One of the greatest enemies of the robin 
is the cuckoo, who, during the absence 
of the parents, devours their eggs with 
avidity. ‘To guard against these visits, 
the robin often approaches the habitations 
of man, and has been known to build 
within a few yards of the blacksmith’s 
anvil; and in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, one was seen to employ for the 
same purpose the stern timbers of an un- 
finished vessel. They even have been 
known to steal a mass of fine shavings 
from a carpenter’s bench without any 
alarm, with which to line their nest. 

A pair were once known to make a 
nest in a harrow, among some other agri- 
cultural implements, suspended in the 
joists of a cartshed,'in which three men 
were at work at the time ; and here they 
built their nest and reared their young in 
safety. In this instance, the female was 
in such haste, that she laid an egg before 
the nest was finished, and while the male 
worked incessantly for its completion ; so 
that this singular resort had probably been 
forced upon the pair immediately after 
the loss of the object of their first labor, 
and they now threw themselves and their 





concerns upon the protection of the hu- 
man species. 

The robin is a universal favorite; his 
sprightliness, his beauty, his cheerful 
song, and his familiar visits to men when 
‘summer birds are flown,” have won 
him a welcome every where. 

I could dwell for a long time upon this 
topic, and nothing but the fear of taxing 
the patience of my readers for too great a 
length of tirne would stop me here ; but 
my farewell will, 1 hope, be but for a 
month, when I shall again ask for their 
kind attention. Minntg. 


——— 


Serpents in South America. 


In the savannas of Izacubo, in Guiana, 
I saw the most wonderful, most terrible 
spectacle that can be seen; and al- 
though it is not uncommon to the inhab- 
itants, no traveller has ever mentioned 
it. We were ten men on horseback, two 
of whom took the lead, in order to sound 
the passage, while I preferred to skirt the 
great forests. One of the blacks who 
formed the vanguard, returned at full 
gallop, and called to me, “ Here, sir, 
come and see the serpents in a pile!” 

He pointed out to me something ele- 
vated in the middle of the savanna or 
swamp, which looked like a bundle of 
firearms. One of my company then 
said, * This is certainly one of the assem- 
blages of serpents, which sometimes heap 
themselves on each other. I have heard 
of these, but have never seen any ; let us 
proceed cautiously, and not go too near.” 
We were wi*hin twenty paces of it; the 
terror of our horses prevented our nearer 
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approach, to which none of us were in-| itself than to attack us, I rode around it 
clined. On a sudden, the pyramidal| for the purpose of viewing its order of 
mass became agitated ; horrible hissings| battle, which faced the enemy on every 
issued from it; thousands of serpents,| side. I then sought what could be the 
rolling spirally on each other, shot forth; design of this numerous assemblage ; and 
out of their circle their hideous heads, and |I concluded that this species of serpent 
presented their envenomed darts and fiery | | dreaded some enemy, which might be the 
eyes tous. Lown Iwas one of the first! (great serpent of Guiana, and that they 
to draw back; but when | saw this formi- | unite themselves after having seen this 
dable phalanx remaining at its post, and | enemy, in order to resist it in a mass. — 
appearing to be more disposed to defend ' Humboldt. 


—_—@——___ 


Wonderful Trees, No. 4. — The Cypress'Tree. 






HE Cypress is a tree noted for its height, strength, 
comeliness, and duration. There are several 
species, but the most remarkable is the 
semper-vivens, or ever-living. It is a native 
of the Levant, and takes its name from the 
Island of Cyprus, where it still grows in 
great luxuriance. It is also found in Persia 
and Syria. It is the only tree which grows 
towards the summit of Mount Lebanon, the 
frost blighting all other vegetation growing 
to any considerable height. Its leaves are 
exceedingly small, and entirely cover the 
slender branches. In some of the species, the branches di- 
minish gradually in length, from the bottom to the top, in such 
a manner as to form a nearly pyramidal shape. Its perpetual ver- 
dure served the ancient poets as the image of eternity; while 
its dark and silent leaf, unmoved by gentle breezes, has been 
from time immemorial a symbol of melancholy. In the time of 
Pliny, it was the custom to place branches of this tree before those houses in which 
any person lay dead. Branches of it were held in the hand, at funerals, or other 
ceremonies of the kind. Its gloomy hue caused it also to be consecrated, by the 
ancients, to Pluto, the god of the infernal regions. The coffins of Athenians of 
wealth, and the chests of the Egyptian mummies, were made of its wood. 

The cypress is remarkable for its durability and strength. Its wood can resist 
worms, putrefaction, and the influence of the elements, and remains unchanged for 
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centuries. It is hard and compact, of a 
pale or reddish color, with deep veins 
and a pleasant smell. The doors of St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, were originally formed 
of it. At the end of several hundred years, 
they were removed, and gates of brass 
were substituted in their place; they did 
not, however, exhibit the slightest mark 
of decay. Pliny relates that the cypress 
doors of the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
were four hundred years old at the time 


he wrote, but were as sound as when| 


new. In the days of Isaiah, idolaters 
formed their images from this tree. The 
image of Jupiter, in the Capitol at Rome, 
was also made of it, and many are of 
opinion that the wood of the cypress was 
the material used in the construction of 
Noah’s ark. 

In the Island of Crete, these trees were 
so valuable a commodity that the cypress 
plantations were called dos filie; the 
wood of a single tree being considered, 
as these two Latin words indicate, a 
daughter’s portion. ‘Their medicinal 
properties were also held to be among 
their most important qualities. They were 
believed to produce a salubrious change 
upon the atmosphere by their balsamic 
exhalations, and physicians recommended 
patients to be sent to the island for the 
purpose of effecting a speedy cure. In 
the western part of the United States, 
upon the Mississippi and other rivers, 
there are large cypress forests of a 
sombre and peculiar character. The 
dark, dense nature of their foliage, and 
their shade, impenetrable to the sun, 
render them the fit abode of wild beasts, 
—almost inaccessible to man. They 
cover tracts, hundreds of miles in extent, 





and are visited only by the traveller and 
the woodcutter. 

At the present day, the cypress is 
rarely cultivated, but it still suggests poet- 
ical associations. ‘The beautiful song of 
Wilfrid, in Scott’s poem of Rokeby, de- 
rives its effect in a high degree from this 
source. 


“O lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree ! 
Too lively grow the lilies light, 
The varnished holly ’s all too bright; 
The May-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine: 
But, lady, weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress-tree ! 


“ Let dimpled Mirth his temples twine 
With tendrils of the laughing vine ; 
The manly oak, the pensive yew, 

To patriot and to sage be due; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live, 
But that Matilda will not give ; 
Then, lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree. 

“Yes! twine for me the cypress bough ; 
But, O Matilda, twine not now! 

Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have looked and loved my last! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew, 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue, 
Then, lady, weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the cypress-tree.” 


———— 


Effect of Colors. 


Mr. Forses, the author of the 
“Oriental Memoirs,’ when at Daza- 
gan, in Concan, India, kept a chameleon 
for several weeks. The animal was 
singularly affected by any thing black. 
The skirting board of the room was black, 
and the creature avoided it; but if by 
chance he came near it, or if a black hat 
were placed in his way, he shrunk, and 














BABYLON. 


became black as jet. It was evident by 
the care he took to avoid those objects 
which occasioned this change, that the 
effort was painful to him ; the color seemed 
to operate like a poison. From some an- 
tipathy of the same sort, the buffalo and 
the bull are enraged by a red garment ; 
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and the viper is most provoked to bite 
when the viper-catcher presents it with a 
red rag. Persons who wear black hats in 
summer, are ten times more annoyed by 
flies than those who wear white ones. 
Such facts are highly curious, and well 
deserving of investigation. 











Babylon. 


HE history of this great and won- 
derful city is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Of its origin we have no 

very exact account. It was founded not 
many ages after the deluge, and probably 
very near the place where the great tower 
of Babel was built. It is very likely that 
people lived in Babylon who were ac- 
quainted with Noah, and his sons Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. 


| 





them had actually been up to Mount 
Ararat, and seen the remains of Mr. 
Noah’s big ship, which is called an ark, 
in the Bible. 

But however this may be, it seems 
that about two thousand years before 
Christ, that is, nearly four thousand years 
ago, Babylon was taken by a famous 
queen, called Semiramis, who was the 


Perhaps some of |ruler of Assyria, a large city two hun- 
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dred and fifty miles north-east of Babylon. 
She had a fancy for doing great things, 
and she built many fine edifices in the lat- 
tercity, and made it a most splendid place. 

Many centuries after, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, made the city still more 
splendid, so that it was the most famous 
place in the world. At that time, it oc- 
cupied a square, fifteen miles on each 
side ; it was encompassed by walls sixty 
miles in length, and in some places 
twice as high as the top of Boston State 
House. If Boston were as extensive as 
Babylon, it would take in Roxbury on the 
south, Salem on the north, and Natick 
on the west, with Brookline, Brighton, 
Cambridge, Newton, and a dozen other 
villages between ! 

Now, about seven or eight hundred 
years before Christ, and about twenty-five 
hundred years ago, this mighty city was 
in all its glory and splendor ; yet then the 
prophet Isaiah, living in Judea, about four 
hundred miles from Babylon, prophesied 
its destruction. He said that its glory should 
pass away, and that the very spot where 
its palaces, and temples, and walls, and 
bridges, and monuments, then seemed to 
defy the attacks of time, should become a 
desert and a wilderness ; the lonely and 
desolate abode of the bat, and the owl, 
and the ape. 

And strange to say, this terrible proph- 
ecy has come to pass. The temples and 
palaces of Semiramis and Nebuchadnez- 
zar have become a heap of ruins. The 
walls have disappeared, and the streets 
are replaced by a swampy marsh, amid 
whose thickets and heaps of rubbish, ser- 
pents, owls, bats, and reptiles find a se- 
cure retreat. 





The New Bonnet. 


HAT think you, girls and boys. 
of little Ellen, and her new 
bonnet ? 

The bonnet is pretty, and so is Ellen. 
But perhaps you will say that the child 
thinks too much of her dress, and is vain 
of her beauty. 

Softly, softly, ye critics! If little Ellen 
be too fond of her dress, or if she be vain 
of her beauty, who taught her to be so? 
| Who set her the example ? Come hither 
you girls in your teens, and ye ladies out 
of your teens, come and let me question 
you ! 

Has not little Ellen seen you putting 
‘on the new bonnet, and studying airs and 
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graces, and making sweet faces, in the 
looking-glass ? Has she not seen you dis- 
playing a love of new ribbons, and fine 
shawls, and mousselin de laine dresses ? 
Has she not seen your eyes flashing with 
the consciousness of their beauty, and 
your cheeks glowing with a richer tinge, 
as the mirror told you how much they 
looked like rareripe peaches? And will 


you condemn innocent, artless little Ellen | reflections of yourselves. 


fur doing what her betters do ? 
No, no; you must do no such thing. 
In the first place, ladies, 1 do not object 





to a certain degree of attention to dress. 
You do well to study a graceful and be- 
coming attire, and to seek to make your 
appearance agreeable. And in the next 
place, surely, if you have taught Ellen to 
be vain and fantastic, even at the age of 
four or five years, you must not blame 
her for it; you have made her what she 
is, in these respects. Her airs are but 
So be gente 
with the child, and teach her better man- 
ners by your example! 





The Twins. 


OOK at the picture, 
then read our simple 


reader, and 
story ! 
James and Jane were twins, 
and looked so like each other, in their in- 
fancy, that a stranger could hardly tell 
them apart. Their mother and their fa- 





them; but their cousins, uncles, and 
aunts often called Jane Jim, and Jim 
Jane; and the two children seemed as 
much alike in character and feeling as 
in appearance. 


But as they advanced in years, though 


ther, too, could see a difference between | still bearing a strong resemblance, the 
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likeness became less remarkable. As 
time flew on, Jane took to dolls and baby- 
houses, and James to the bat and the 
ball, the bow and the arrow. At a still 
later period, when they were about fif- 
teen years of age, Jane might be seen at 
home, helping her mother in family mat- 


ters, or perchance reading a book, or try- | 


ing on a new bonnet before the looking- 
glass. James, meanwhile, was driving 
the horse through the furrow, or raking 
the hay in the meadow, or bounding in 
the race or chase with his boy-compan- 
ions. 

Thus these two children, born in the 
same hour, and united by more than the 
ordinary ties of brother and sister, seemed 
to be striking out into different paths 
of life, which might part them forever. 
Yet it was not so. It is true their pur- 
suits were different ; their tastes were dif- 
ferent; their duties and destinies were 
different ; yet still their chief pleasure 
consisted in their mutual affection. If 
the day parted them, the evening brought 
them together. If distances separated 
them, letters were the means by which 
they conveyed their thoughts and feel- 
ings to each other. And thus life passed 
on, and though they lived apart, and at 
last saw each other but seldom, still their 
affection continued. 

Now, in all this there was nothing 
strange, nothing out of the ordinary course 
of things, and it is because the case is a 
common one, that I present it to my 
readers. If we look at the world aright, 
how many things do we see in it, even 
amid the clouds and darkness which en- 
compass it, which are beautiful! How 
sweet is the affection of brothers and sis- 


ters! When sincere and lasting, how me. 
ny pleasures does it bring, in youth and 
in age, in seasons of joy and of sorrow! 
In the case of twins, who seem to be 
united by a peculiar bond of sympathy, 
it is easy to discover one of those devices 
of Nature, by which her ordinary, yer 
beautiful gifts, are diversified and_ in. 
creased. The rose, lovely as it is, does 
not exhaust her invention, for even this 
is sometimes doubled. 


| —————- 


An Arab Belle. 


Of the three ladies in the harem, the 
chief was Amsha. From her rank and 
beauty, she had earned the title of ‘* Queen 
of the Desert.” Her form, traceable 
through the thin skirt which she wore, like 
other Arab women, was well proportioned 
and graceful. She was tall in stature and 
fair in complexion. Her features were 
regular, and her eyes dark and brilliant. 
Her lips were dyed deep blue ;_ her eye- 
lids were continued in indigo until they 
united over the nose. Her cheeks and 
forehead were spotted with beauty-marks ; 
her eyelashes darkened by kohl ; and on 
her legs and bosom could be seen the tat- 
tooed ends of flowers and fanciful orna- 
ments, which were carried in festoons and 
net-work over her whole body. Her nose 
was adorned with a prodigious gold ring, 
set with jewels, of such ample dimensions 
that it covered the mouth, and was to be 
removed when the lady ate. Ponderous 
rows of strung beads, Assyrian cylinders, 
fragments of corai, agates and party-col- 
ored stones, hung from: her neck ; loose 
silver rings encircled her wrists and an- 
'kles, making a loud jingling as she walked. 
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a 
William Tell. 


ILLIAM TELL, known in his- | territory now known as Switzerland be- 
tory as the “ Deliverer of Swit-| longed to Germany. One of the empe- 
zerland,” was a simple peas- ‘rors of the latter country, Albert I., who 

ant of the village of Burglen, near Al-| wished to increase his personal estates, 
torf, and lived during the close of the | undertook to unite with them the three 
thirteenth and the commencement of the |“ forest cantons” of Switzerland, as they 
fourteenth century. His early life is en-| were called. These cantons were Uni, 
tirely unknown, and would have probably | Schweitz, and Unterwalden. The people 
passed away in obscurity, but for the | refused to listen to the propositions of the 
event which called him into action. ‘emperor, preferring the mild government 

At the period in which he lived, the | under which they had always lived. The 


Vill, 
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emperor was greatly incensed, and de- 
termined to take revenge. He sent two 
governors, called Gesler and Landenberg, 
to punish them for their obstinacy. These 
persons spared no pains to torment and 
harass the unhappy victims of the empe- 
ror’s displeasure. They perpetrated the 
most flagrant acts of tyranny, and treated 
the people like a conquered nation. They 
were responsible to no one for their ac- 
tions, and sought by abuse of power 
to recommend themselves to their mas- 
ter’s favor. Fortresses were erected in 
various parts of the country, so that the 
people, feeling the uselessness of resist- 
ance, were obliged quietly to submit. 

The first person who seems to have 
thought of deliverance from this injus- 
tice was a peasant named Staufacher. 
His house had been pulled down by order 
of Landenberg, on the pretext of its being 
too elegant for the humble condition of 
its owner. He brooded in secret over 
the wrongs of his country, and contem- 
plated her degraded condition. He im- 
parted his ideas ‘to two friends named 
Walter Furst and Arnold of Melcthal, 
who bound themselves by oath to break 
the fetters of Switzerland or to perish in 
the attempt. On the night of the 17th of 
November, 1307,'these three patriots, 
each of them accompanied by ten chosen 
companions, met together to consult up- 
on the necessary preparations for a gen- 
eral insurrection. The place of meeting 
was a retired meadow on the shores of 
the Lake of Lucerne, where the secluded 
situation and the surrounding rocks seem- 
ed to render surprise impossible. ‘The 
greater part of the conspirators were for 
an immediate rising ; but upon mature de- 





liberation, the first day of the new year 
was fixed upon for the execution of their 
momentous project. 

William Tell, who had married the 
daughter of Walter Furst, was a membe; 
of this patriotic band. He happened one 
day to pass through the town of Altorf, 
where Gesler had caused a pole to be 
erected, and a hat to be placed upon it. 
To this he enjoined all passers by to pay 
the same respect as to his own person. 
Tell refused to obey this fantastic order, 
and even had the ‘boldness to treat the 
hat and pole with contempt. He was 
dragged before the enraged governor, 
who threatened him with immedia 
death, unless he pierced with an arrow 
an apple placed upon the head of his son, 
a boy about five years old. Tell hesi- 
tated some time before accepting the 
trial; but being a skilful marksman, and 
confident in his unerring arm, he took his 
post with a resolute step. Gesler was 
seated in his chair of state, encircled by 
his body-guard. The boy was stationed, 
by his direction, at a distance which ap- 
peared to him the most unfavorable to 
the archer’s skill. But Tell, sustained at 
this trying moment by the sympathy o! 
the attentive crowd, boldly grasped hi: 
bow. The arrow flew from his hand, 
and the apple fell at the boy’s feet. Te’! 
turned to the governor, and, producing an- 
other arrow, exclaimed, “ This was des- 
tined for thee, if the first had hit my child.” 

Gesler, who had hoped that Tell would 
either kill or hurt his son, gave way to @ 
paroxysm of rage and disappointment, and 
commanded his soldiers again to seize 
the bold offender. He was placed in @ 
boat, to be conveyed to a fortress on the 
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opposite side of the lake. To guard 
against any attempt at a rescue, Gesler 
and his attendants embarked with him. 
Hardly were they out of the reach of the 
shore, when a furious storm arose. The 
clouds broke directly over their heads, 
and the violence of the wind and the rain 
soon rendered the boat unmanageable. 
The boatmen, unable to use their oars, 
commended themselves to Providence for 
At this moment, one of the 
sovernor’s body-guard recollected that 
Tell was a skilful pilot, and communi- 
cated the fact to Gesler. ‘Tell was un- 
bound and placed at the helm. Taking 
advantage of his knowledge of the lake 
and the surrounding rocks, he was soon 
able to weather the fury of the tempest. 


protection. 


seized his bow, and plunged into the 
water. With one hand, he grasped a pro- 
ecting rock, and with the other, pushed 
back the boat into the waves. The 
storm, however, was abating, and the ty- 
rant and his companions gained the shore. 
But the governor had escaped the waves 
only to share another fate. Tell met 
him on the road, and an arrow from 
his bow stretched him dead upon the 
ground. 

The news of this event ran like wild- 
fire among the friends of liberty. The 
insurgents rose on all sides ; the peasants 
and shepherds, throwing aside the pipe 
and crook, armed in the common cause. 
In the course of one day, seven castles 
and fortresses fell into their hands. These 
were given up to the flames amid the 
shouts and congratulations of the people. 
The three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and 
Unterwalden obtained their independ- 
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As the boat approached the land, he| 
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ence, and laid the foundation of Swiss 
liberty. They were from time to time 
joined by other cantons, till the present 
republic of Switzerland was formed, and 
its perpetual freedom from foreign rule 
was guarantied by the great European 
powers. 

Of the subsequent events of Tell’s life, 
but little is known. He is believed to have 
been present at a battle between the 
Swiss and the Austrians,some years later, 
and to have perished in the River Scha- 
chen, in 1350, during a flood. The can- 
ton of Uricaused his name to be perpetu- 
ated by a chapel which was erected near 
the spot where he escaped from the boat. 
The rock upon which he leaped is still 
shown to travellers. 


——@———_ 


A Whale out of his Latitude. 


A young grampus whale, about twen- 
ty-five feet long, was discovered on 
Wednesday in Hingham harbor, near the 
steamboat wharf. He had lost his way: 
among the intricacies of the channel, and 
at low water found himself suddenly 
brought to a stand. After floundering 
about for some time, he at last found his 
way out, and started for deeper water. 
Boats pursued him with harpoons ; but be- 
fore they could reach him, he had passed 
the head of the channel, and put to sea 
for parts unknown. 


——_<@——— 


A Riddle. 


My first discourses music sweet, 
Most grateful to the ear ; 

My next is often heard and felt, 
And puts bad boys in fear. 


My whole the ladies cannot do without : 
So there’s the riddle ; find it out. 
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The Swiss Houses. 


HE Swiss houses, like many other 
Lisi in Switzerland, are very cu- 

rious. The rgofs are usually almost 
flat, and the eaves project so as to form 
a sort of piazza, running round the whole 
house. Sometimes there are smaller gal- 
leries or walks, extending quite around 
the building, being sheltered by the pro- 
jecting roof. This style of cottage has 
been often imitated. In some parts of 
Switzerland, the people manufacture lit- 
tle models of Swiss houses, which are 
sent to Paris, and other cities of Europe, 
as curious toys for children, or for mod- 





els by which architects construct country 
houses. 

The houses in Switzerland are not only 
curious in themselves, but their situations 
are often very striking. In travelling 
through Switzerland, the stranger will 
see the buildings erected on the steep 
sides of the mountains, or on the brows 
of dizzy cliffs, or perhaps in the dark 
gorges, by the brink of dashing rivers and 
foaming cataracts. And around these 
wild dwelling-places may be seen the 
flock of goats and the flock of children, 
both bounding along the edges of terrific 
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precipices, seeming alike insensible to 
danger, and strangers to fear. And 
from house to house, and rock to rock, 
may be heard the shout, and call, and horn 
of the people of this romantic land, some- 


ws 


hour, calling the heart to meditation and 
prayer. How beautiful is the voice of 
thanksgiving here in this region of des- 
olation! for it declares that God has 
planted the seeds of peace and joy in the 


times light, gay, and cheerful, mingled| bosom of man, and not made them de- 


with joyous laughter, and sometimes 
more solemn, as at evening or the sunset 


- 


t 
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pendent on the vicissitudes of cl.mate or 
the accident of soil. 


The Indian’s Story. 


ISTEN, Meena, and | will answer | our people ; free as the winds were they, 
your inquiries. Long, long ago,|when they roamed over meadow and 


these hills and valleys were our| mountain. This spot was at first Manit- 


father-land. Numerous as the leaves were | to’s dwelling-place. 


He chose it, for it 
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was the tarrest in the land. In yonder 
gorge was a waterfall, which the deity 
loved to behold. There he often came, 
and he sat upon the high cliff, and the 
cloud gathered its folds around him, and 
he seemed awful in his majesty. And the 
lightning flashed from his eye, and the 
thunder rolled down the mountain at his 
feet, and the eagle came and poised 
himself upon the shoulder of the god, 
and the cloud rolled away, and the deity 
vanished, and the sweet bow of many 
colors was in the sky ; and then it came 
and played in the spray of the cataract, 
and there it lingered when the sun was 
bright, or when the moonbeams fell 
fair. 

And spring came here before it vis- 
ited other lands; for so Manitto de- 
creed. And here summer was longest 
and fairest; and here autumn shed her 
richest fruits. In the valley, the forests 
rose thick and tall, and gave shelter 
to innumerable deer; on the mountain 
was the walnut, the chestnut, the beech, 
and the butternut, which covered the 
ground with their fruits, and fed thousands 
of squirrels and partridges. 

Now, our fathers pleased Manitto, for 
they were the bravest of the nations in bat- 
tle; so he bequeathed to them this coun- 
try, which he had chosen for himself. 
And for long, long ages, it was theirs. 
Here they dwelt in joy and triumph. 

But at last they became weak. Their 
warriors grew indolent, and loved the 
chase better than battle. They preferred 
peace, clothed themselves in rich furs, 
and lay on beds of beaver skins, and 
down of the swan and pelican. Thus 
was Manitto’s favor changed to anger, 





and thus the ruin of our fathers ap. 
proached. 

A people came over the sea, from 
regions which gire birth to the morning, 
the sun, the m.on, and the stars. And 
the light was in their veins, and the ruddy 
dawn glowed in their cheeks, and they 
came with weapons which hurled the 
thunder and the lightning upon their ene- 
mies, and our fathers were slain in many 
battles. ‘Their corses were thrown on the 
stream, and their war-cry was drowned in 
the roar of the cataract ; the eagle feasted 
on their slain, and the haggard wolf stole 
from his cover, and shared in the horri- 
ble meal. Manitto fled, and, cursing 
the land, left it in judgment to the pale 
faces. 

And see! the hills are shorn of their 
forests; the lofty trees have disappeared 
from the valley ; the deer has fled; the 
stream, once so wild and beautiful, is now 
used only to turn the mill and the whee! 
of the factory. Where Manitto sat on the 
cliff, is now a place of worship for these in- 
fidels, who are deluded with strange idols. 
Our hunting-grounds are sown with corn, 
wheat, and rye; the domain of the squir- 
rel and the partridge is covered with gar- 
dens and villages. Alas! how are the 
homes of our ancestors desecrated! How 
has the curse fallen upon our father- 


land ! 
ee 


City Habits. 


A GENTLEMAN once observed that his 
wife had lately expended fifty dollars for 
ahabit. His friend replied, “* Here in the 
country, we don’t allow our wives to get 
into such habits.” 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER I. 
T the north-western extremity of 

\ the continent of Europe lies the 
pS cold and dreary region called Nor- 
way. It comprises a long line of mari- 
ime territory, and faces the boundless 
expanse of the Northern Ocean. Its 
length from the most southern promonto- 
ry to the North Cape is over eleven hun- 
dred miles. Throughout its whole ex- 
tent, in an oblique line parallel to the sea, 
runs the chain of the Dofrines, present- 
ing bold and lofty summits, covered with 
perpetual snow. ‘These mountains throw 
out numerous branches, sloping down- 
ward to the sea, which form romantic 
valleys and deep and winding bays. The 
inhabitants raise a little grain, but not 
nearly enough for their own consumption : 
they export, however, large quantities of 
timber and fish, receiving grain and other 
commodities in return. In seasons of 
scarcity, when other sources fail them, 
they dry and grind the inner rind of the 
fir-tree, which, mixed with a small pro- 
portion of corn, is made into bread. Fires 
are used during nine months of the year, 
—from September to June. The summer 
then advances rapidly, but soon disap- 
pears before the returning frost. 

The northern half of this inhospitable 
country is distinguished from the more 
southern district by the name of Norriand. 
The cold is here more intense, and the 
winters are longer. Not only mountains, 
but fields and table lands, are covered 
with snow during the whole year. Grain, 
even of the coarsest descriptions, ripens 














only in a few favored spots. Many trees 
which grow abundantly in the south en- 
tirely disappear, and the more hardy 
kinds spring up only where they are shel- 
tered from the winds. The western 
coast, iron bound and difficult of access, 
is lined in its entire extent by a vast num- 
ber of islands, which form a chain paral- 
lel to the land. These are separated by 
narrow channels, through which the tides 
of the Northern Ocean rush with tremen- 
dous rapidity. The sea flows as in the 
most rapid rivers, and when the wind 
is high, produces the effect of a mighty 
cataract. Waves are seen struggling 
against waves, towering aloft or wheeling 
about in whirlpools. They dash them- 
selves against each other with a shock 
which may be heard for miles ; the sea 
white with foam, and boiling like a cal- 
dron, bears witness to the desperate na- 
ture of the contest. 
All this territory lies within the arctic 
circle. ‘The air and elements, which, in 
other parts of the world, are merely acces- 
saries, form here the leading objects, giving 
their dreary aspect to the whole region. 
The absence of light during a portion of 
the year forms a singular and gloomy 
circumstance. For two, three, or four 
months, the sun never appears above 
the horizon: one continued night reigns. 
Yet there are not wanting objects to cheer 
this lengthened gloom, and to give a bright 
and even fairy splendor to the polar sky. 
The moon and stars shine through the 
clear frosty air with peculiar brightness ; 
haloes and other luminous meteors are 
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more frequent and vivid than in lower lat- 
itudes ; and, above all, the aurora borealis 
fills the arctic atmosphere with its cor- 
uscations of playful light. During the 
spring and autumn, the sun wheels ina 
perpetual circle immediately above the 
horizon, painting the heavens with hues 
more varied and brilliant than those 
which adorn the skies of any other cli- 
mate. 

In this desolate region, there lived, near- 
ly a thousand years ago, a young fisher- 
man, whose fortunes we are about to nar- 
rate. He dwelt among the snows of 
these frozen latitudes, because it was his 
lot to be born among them ; and he fol- 
lowed the trade of a fisherman because 
his father and ancestors had all been fish- 
ermen before him. His parents had long 
since died, leaving him, who was their 
only child, all the property they possessed. 
This consisted of but little more than a hut 
made of fir-trees, and lined with seal 
skins, and boats and oars with which to 
follow his adventurous profession. But 
our hero, whose name, by the way, was 
Thorwald, had a stout heart and a willing 
hand, and had never yet seen the day 
that he had not enough to eat, with some- 
thing to spare for a less fortunate neigh- 
bor. His house stood on the slope of a 
hill, overlooking the sea. It was of one 
story, the roof being covered with turf 
and weeds. It was warmed by a fire 
built in the centre of the room, the smoke 
escaping through a hole in the roof. The 
windows were double and the doors closely 
fitted, to keep out as much cold as possi- 
ble. Thorwald was his own housekeep- 
er, cook, chambermaid, and tailor. He 
was never at home except at night, and 
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during the herring season was frequently 
absent for months together. 

Thorwald, at the period that he first 
appears before us, was nineteen years 
old, five feet six inches high, stout, hearty, 
and very often hungry. When arrayed 
in his professional costume, he was a 
sight to be seen. He wore usually three 
or four seal skin waistcoats, one over the 
other, coming close up to the neck, and 
yellow leather small-clothes with bright 
steel knee-buckles: over the waistcoats 
was a short brown coat, surmounted by a 
bear skin pelisse. His feet were protected 
by a pair of boots made of the hide of the 
reindeer, with the hair on the outside, 
and doubly lined with sheepskin. A plain 
handkerchief tied round his neck, double 
gloves of fur and wool, and a fur cap, 
completed his attire. With all this pro- 
tection, the blast sometimes made him 
shiver, and the cold spray, dashing in 
showers over his boat, often penetrated 
to his skin. But the winds and the 
weather had but little influence over him ; 
he had been taught to handle an oar as 
soon as he could run without tumbling. 
The water was his element, and he loved 
it in all its phases. He thought himself 
safer on the water than on the land, and 
reasoned in thisway: ‘ Ashore, a house- 
roof may tumble on my head, or a falling 
tree break my leg; while at sea there is 
nothing to fear but the wind, the waves, 
the thunder and the lightning ; and these 
are good friends enough to those who 
know how to humor them.” When he got 
into a dispute with a wave, or a pertina- 
cious eddy tried to wrench away his 
oar, he always compromised the matter 
in some way of his own. He thought it 





























































































better to yield a point to a wave, which 
might be expected to have a little natural 
pride, having rolled all the way from the 
North Pole, than to run the risk of being 
spilled from his boat, for the sake of a no- 
tion of honor. Having thus introduced 
our hero, and, we hope, put him and his 
uncouth costume at ease, among our court- 
ly readers of this civilized age, we must 
pay a visit toa neighboring cottage, where 
we shall find several other personages, 
whose fortunes are intimately connected 
with this history. 

In this cottage were two persons; 
the one, a young man of twenty-five 
years, and the other, a woman somewhat 
younger. She was very pretty, with a 
fair complexion and red cheeks, light 
flaxen hair, small white teeth, and a dim- 
ple in the left corner of her mouth. ‘The 
legends of the village said that in this 
dimple were buried the remains of more 
than one luckless lover: no one pitied 
them, however, for they were happier in 
death than in life. Gudrida—for such was 
this fair creature’s name — had been mar- 
ried some five years, and yet the young 
man opposite had most unequivocally 
the appearance and manners of a suitor. 
His eyes followed every movement of 
Gudrida, whose dress, of bear and mar- 
ten skins, lent an additional charm to her 
simple beauty. He seemed several times 
on the point of speaking, and once rose 
to approach he~; he took her hand, which 
she allowed him to hold for an instant, and 
then withdrew. Then motioning him to 
a seat on the other side of the fire, she 
laid down a half finished tippet of sable 
skins, and, looking the young man full in 
the face, said, — 
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‘** No more of this, Eric, I beg of you: 
my determination cannot be shaken, and 
you are only making yourself unhappy, 
by nourishing hopes which may never 
be realized. I believe, yet, that my hus- 
band is somewhere on the wide sea, safe 
and sound in his trusty ship, spite of your 
gloomy predictions, and the dark pictures 
you have drawn of the dangers of the 
frozen sea into which he has ventured, and 
of the unknown country he has gone to 
visit. I shall not give up expecting his 
return till I hear of his death. Even if 
I were a widow, and knew that my poor 
Harold’s bones were lying at the bottom 
of the sea, | don’t know that I should have 
a kind word for you. You never were a 
friend to Harold, and now you seem to 
wish his death.” 

* No, Gudrida, no ; you wrong me, and 
entirely misunderstand me. When, years 
ago, you gave your preference to Harold, 
and bade me hang my harp upon the 
willow, [ bore it as well as I could,.and 
tried to be happy with my flocks and farm. 
I made the biggest cheeses that ever were 
seen in our latitude, and trapped more 
martens than I could skin and have time 
enough left to think of you. You had 
hardly been married a year, when those 
Icelanders arrived, with their account of 
a new land to the west of Greenland, that 
they had visited, and to which they were 
going to return. Harold listened with 
eagerness to their stories, and, after hesi- 
tating and doubting for a month or so, 
actually left you, before the honey-moon 
was over, to go on a cruise to parts un- 
known! Four years, he said, would soon 
pass, and he should then return, to re- 
pose under the laurels he should have 
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gained as a discoverer and benefactor. 
You will do me the justice to say, that 
during these four years’ probation, I never 
renewed the suit, which you had once 
so cruelly rejected. I continued making 
fat cheeses and hunting martens. But, 
as the period in which Harold was to 
return drew to a close, I, like all our 
neighbors, used to frequent the hills that 
overlook the sea, and watch for the ships 
of the returnmg adventurers. At every 
sail that came in sight, my heart ceased 
to beat, and my blood to flow. They 
never came, though; and every body, ex- 
cept you, has now given up expecting 
them. Harold has either been frozen to 
death in some nook of the North Pole, or 
has been dragged into the eddies of the 
Maelstrom.” 

“If he has, Eric,” said Gudrida, ** some 
of the rest of the adventurers will return to 
tell us of his fate. Three ships went away, 
and if ill luck has befallen one, there are 
two left to bring home the sad news. No, 
no, Eric, | cannot be your wife; cease to 
think of me, and look about among the girls 
of the neighborhood. There’s Kathinka, 
down in the valley, whoalways manages to 
have you drag heron your sled, in prefer- 
ence toany other; and then there’s the rosy, 
buxom Thingilla, on the hill, who adores 
cheeses and marten skins ; or there’s — ” 

“ That'll do — that'll do, Gudrida ; two 
are quite enough— two too many, as I don’t 
want either of them. 1 suppose I must be 
content to wait. If I send you a cheese, 
you'll accept it, won’t you?” 

** O yes, and eat it too ; only,if you take 
my advice, you’ll send it to Thingilla. But 
hark! I thought Ihearda shout. Did you 
not hear something ? ” 


Eric did hear something, and an unde- 
fined feeling of dread rose in his breast. 
Several peasants and fishermen, followed 
by women and children, ran in great haste 
by the cottage towards the sea-shore. Gu- 
drida looked from the window, and saw 
the whole population of the neighborhood 
cellecting on the hill from which she had 
so often gazed with aching eyes upon the 
water. She was on the point of going to 
see what could be the occasion of this, 
when the door flew open, and a man in 
fisherman’s costume rushed into the room. 

It was Thorwald. 

‘‘Gudrida,” he exclaimed, ‘ Gudrida, 
come to the hill, and see something that will 
gladden your eyes. There is a ship in the 
offing bearing direct for our harbor; and 
if I can trust my eyesight, she’s one of the 
three that we’ve all been thinking of the 
last five years. Come quick. The wind’s 
west, and she’ll be here in less than two 
hours. Come, and you too, Eric!” 

Gudrida trembled so violently, that she 
could hardly stand. Only one ship was in 
sight. It might be Olaf’s or Haco’s, as well 
as Harold’s. She hurried on various thickly 
lined skins, put a tippet or two round her 
neck, and started for the shore. Each of the 
young men gave her ap arm, though Eric 
needed support almost as much as she did. 
On arriving at the hill, they found the 
men and women in a high state of excite- 
ment, making telescopes with their hands, 
and indulging in all sorts of speculations 
upon the coming vessel. The sea lay be- 
fore them, placid and calm for those bois- 
terous regions, while a brisk wind from the 
west was every moment narrowing the 
distance between the craft and the shore. 
|Several fishermen had descended to the 
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beach, and were getting their boats ready | come to my arms, both of you.” So say-: 


to go and meet the stranger. On came 
the vessel ; and as her rigging and build as- 
sumed a more tangible form, the practised 
eye of Thorwald told him that it was not 
the ship in which Harold had embarked, 
but that of one of his fellow-adventurers. 
He communicated his fears to Gudrida, 
and her cheek, already pale from mingled 
hope and dread, grew whiter still. The 
ship approached nearer and nearer, and 
soon the stalwart form of Olaf was seen 
on the prow. As the vessei came with- 
in speaking distance, a tremendous shout 
of welcome broke from the people gath- 
ered on the shore, and then an anxious 
silence followed. 

At last, an old man, putting his hand to 
his mouth, in the fashion of a speaking- 
trumpet, cried out, in a tremulous voice, 
“Where are Haco and his vessel?” ‘The 
crowd held their breath, and waited with 
intense interest for the reply. Olaf, after an 
instant’s hesitation, answered, ** Haco, his 
crew and ship, were lostin the Maelstrom, 
hardly a week ago.” ‘The old man sank 
upon the ground, and his neighbors carried 
him home. These dreadful tidingsthrewa 
gloom over the whole assembly ; for there 
were many friends and relations of those 
on the hill in the lost ship. ‘Thorwald now 
raised his voice, and as he spoke, Gudrida 
almost lost consciousness. 

‘“‘ What news of Harold and his men ?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you,” re- 
plied Olaf: “ we parted company with them 
three years ago, and have not crossed their 
pathsince. They are safe enough, I reck- 
on. But lend a hand, here: when I’m 
fairly ashore, I'll tell you all about it. I 
see you, mother — and you too, Kathinka : 











ing, the hardy mariner leaped upon the 
land, and once more enjoyed the happiness 
of home and family. Gudrida had faint- 
ed away at the words of Olaf, and was 
conveyed to her cottage. Eric, who sin- 
cerely pitied her misfortunes, mingled 
with the new comers, to endeavor to learn 
some particulars of the absence of Harold. 
Poor fellow! a slight pang crossed his 
breast, as he saw Kathinka leaning on the 
arm of a dashing-looking boatswain, and 
Thingilla dancing for joy, as a stylish 
sailor, an old acquaintance strongly resem- 
bling a polar bear, descended the ship’s 
side. But that was momentary. Ile fol- 
lowed the crowd to the cottage of Olaf’s 
mother, where as many as could get in 
listened to the story of the adventurers. 
Olaf’s narrative, however, must be left 
till our next number, when we shall re- 
sume the thread of this history. 
—— 
A Naval Alarm. 

Wuen a British fleet menaced a part 
of the American coast, during the revo- 
lution, a man promulgated that he had 
discovered a combustible matter which 
could be easily conveyed uninjured to 
the ships, and produce a dreadful confla- 
gration. Accordingly, at an appointed 
day, a number of barrels were set on 
float, which made their way towards 
the ships. Shortly after, one of the 
barrels exploding with considerable 
blaze and report, the fleet, whose ca- 
bles were already slipped, departed 
with precipitate haste, leaving the in- 
ventor, whose dangerous scheme was 
now entirely exhausted, in full possession 
of the coast for many miles. 
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‘tan Triumphal Procession. 


HIS pompous and imposing cere-| captives of rank in chains. ‘The general 

mony had for its object to do| himself, crowned with laurel, rode in a 
-™- honor to a victorious general.|circular chariot, drawn by four horses. 
It was the greatest military honor that}The consuls and senators sometimes 
could be attained in the Roman state.| preceded, and sometimes followed him, 
First came the musicians; next the oxen|on foot. The soldiers closed the pro- 
for sacrifice, adorned with flowers; then ‘cession. 
the spoils taken from the enemy, = 











—__<@—— 
Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 
Merry. Goop morning, Mr. Peter;we do of our sorrows and disappoint- 





Parley — good morning ! 
to-day ? 


How are you 


Parley. Why, pretty cherk for an old 
man. I’ve seen better days, but I’ve seen 


worse, also, We've alla 


great deal to 


be thankful for, Mr. Merry. 


M. Certainly, certainly. 


If we kept 


as close an account of our pleasures as 


ments, we should see that the former 
| greatly overbalance the latter. But pray 
excuse me for turning your attention to a 
little mutter of business. Have you 
any thing for the Museum _ this 
month ? 

P. Nothing — nothing — except — 

M. Except what ? 
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P. Why, as I was coming along, no- 
ticing the objects by the way, and reflect- 
ing upon the wintry and desolate aspect 
of every thing around, I saw a little snow- 
bird, singing on a bush, and so | put his 
song into rhyme, as follows : — 

You may deem the season sad — 
The frozen landscape dull and dreary ; 


Yet to one whose heart is glad, 
All around is bright and cheery. 


The tempest comes, with sleet and snow ; 
But why should joyous snow-birds mind it ? 
There’s many a seed where breezes blow, 
And those who seek are sure to find it. 


The wind that speeds the snowy drift, 
To me is but an airy swing ; 

And on its pinions, wild and swift, 
I glide, a light and joyous thing. 

The wind may through the forest moan, 
And echo answer sigh for sigh ; 

Yet we can sing, in joyous tone, 
For smiling boys and girls are by. 


M. Very well, Mr. Parley ; that is 
not number one, but it will do. I am 
much obliged to you. Do you not intend 
to give us something for each number, as 
you promised? All the young people 
are glad to hear your stories. 

P. Are you sure of that, Mr. Merry ? 

M. Certainly: why do you doubt it? 

P. Why, it seems to me that I have 
got so old and frostbitten, and have told 
so many stories, that every body must be 
tired of me. 

M. Not at all—notatall! There’s 
a good deal of good stuff in you yet, and 
I beg you will not let your modesty keep 
vou from giving it to your friends. 

P. Well, I will try ; so you may cal- 
culate upon something for each number, 
from me, hereafter. 





Chelsea, October 15, 1849. 
Mr. Merry: 


I have taken your Museum for almost one 
year, and have been very much amused and 
instructed by it. I have also found out almost 
all the enigmas, which interest me very much. 
I have ventured to try my hand at one, and 
here it is. You may put it in the next num- 
ber of the Museum if you think it worth a 
place, and oblige your correspondent for the 
first time, F. H. Eeees, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of twenty-five letters. 

My 1, 7, 3, 21, 2, 6, is a city in France. 

My 21, 3, 4, 4, 10, is a state in Italy. 

My ILI, 2, 3, 20, 18, 23, a country in Africa. 

My 10, 16, 5, 22, 6, 11, a city in Greece. 

My 5, 13, 4, 21, 18, is a burning mountain. 

My 11, 12, 5, 13, 21, 22, 23, 10, a celebrated 
island. 

My 10, 9, 21, 10, 11, mountains in Africa. 

My 20, 24, 6, is a river in Scotland. 

My 21, 7, 14, 20, 15, 19, a city in Europe. 

My 1, 10, 3, 6, 8, 7, 14, a town in Massa- 
chusetts. 

My 11, 18, 19, 25, 13, a river in South Car- 
olina. 

My whole is a temperance motto. 


Preston, Connecticut, Nov. 21, 1849. 
My Dear Mr. Merry: 

When I brought your November number 
home for my two little boys to read, they 
seemed delighted with its contents, and espe- 
cially with the idea of making puzzles; and 
after we had solved the one from J. H. S., to 
our satisfaction, they were desirous to try 
their hand at the same work; and each one 
produced a puzzle upon his own name, one of 
which I herewith send you, to dispose of as 
you deem proper. 

F. H. 
PUZZLE. 

My name consists of twenty letters. 

My 1, 2, 11, 12, is an article used in the 
transmission of intelligence. 

My 16, 17, 6, 7, is something very important 
in architecture. 
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My 20, 19, 15, 18, 17, is a place of mer- 
chandise. 

My 13, 14, 5, 3, 9, is an exercise in which 
soldiers often engage. 

My 14, 2, 10, 4, 17, is an instrument of 
warfare. And, 

My three initials are the pride and ruin of 
thousands. 


Connecticut Literary Institute, Oct. 16. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 

I have addressed you once before, dating 
from the town of Bristol. I am now a stu- 
dent in the Connecticut Literary Institute, 
treading up the ladder of learning, and I have 
already been many a round through the pages 
of your excellent Museum. And now, al- 
though I am away from home, I have it 
monthly, for my parents send it to me. Iwas 
much surprised and disappointed when I heard 
the September number had not come, for I had 
expected a rich treat in perusing its contents. 
I have not found time to guess the enigmas 
in the October number, for we students have 
enough to do in studying our lessons. Iliked 
the story of the Fairy Mignonne, and hoped it 
would be continued for a long time. I really 
hope Billy Bump is not lost. 

The articles entitled ‘‘ Wonderful Trees”’ are 
very interesting, as well as instructive ; and I 
should like your magazine quite as well were 
it full of such pieces: but some like storigg, 
und others riddles, so that you have to putina 
little of every thing, to suit all tastes. I hope 
Sammy Sassafras will continue his letters, for 
they are very interesting. By the way, about 
thirty adventurers for’ California, went from 
Bristol, and the last we heard from them was, 
that they were half starved. 

When I began, I intended to give you a de- 
scription of this institution, but my thoughts 
were all about you; but now I will begin. 
It is composed of two brick buildings, — one 
for ladies, and the other for gentlemen: the 
rooms are about fifteen feet square, where the 
students study and sleep. ‘The first tier of 
the gentlemen’s department is divided into 
three rooms, for philosophical apparatus, reci- 
tation, and study; those under fifteen study 





in the chapel. In the other department, on 
the first tier, we eat our meals; and the 
second is devoted to recitation, drawing, and 
music rooms, and a large parlor for visitors, 
The third and fourth are divided into rooms 
for study. The bell will soon ring for prayers, 
and so I must close my epistle. 
From your friend and subscriber, 
Cuartes E, M——., 


Mr. Merry: 

Pray excuse me for asking you a question. 
Is the story of Billy Bump a true story, ora 
fancy story? I have had a dispute with James 
Simpson about it ; and I have bet with him my 
spelling-book, against his grammar, that it is 
a real, genuine history. Now, will you say 
who has won? and oblige 

Yours, respectfully, 
Joun Spicer. 


ie We do not encourage betting: it 
is a low, vulgar practice, and we shall 
give no countenance to it by answering 
the above question. 


Dear Rosert Merry: 

I am a very little girl, and 1 cannot read or 
write. This is written for me by my sister 
Delia. I hear all the children talking about 
Robert Merry. Now, pray, come and see me 
some day, and I will show you my doll, and my 
little cooking-stove, and my blue glass beads, 
and all my things. I’ve got some new red 
slippers, and I guess mamma will give you a 
nice piece of pumpkin pie when you come. 

Good by. 
Janse A—. 


We have letters from W. H. P., of 
Hingham; D. T. H., of Milo Centre; 
F.S. K., of Louisiana Institute; W. P., 
of Vernon; P. B , of Lowell ; C. J., 
of East Cambridge, who writes with 8 
pencil, and not with ink; N. S. and §. C. 
McA , Canton; 8S. 8. D., of Salem; 
L.C.C., of Ceres, Pennsylvania. 
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The Snow Storm. 


HERE was once a little girl, by the 
| name of Cornelia, who was very 
fond of having her own way. In this, 
she was no doubt very much like many 
other girls, and boys too. But Cornelia 
carried her self-will very far, and I am 
going to tell you how it once brought 
her into serious trouble. 

You must know that she lived in the 
western part of Connecticut, and near 
that ridge of mountains which sepa- 
rates that state from New-York. The 
village in which she dwelt was called 
Ridgebury, and if you ever visit that 
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pl@ee you will see that it skirts the 
woods lying at the foot and up the 
slopes of an elevated mountain. These 
woods are filled with chestnut, walnut 
and butternut trees, and to gather their 
fruit, the children of the vicinity often 
visit them. 

Now at the time of which I speak, it 
was late in November, but as yet there 
had been no snow, and very little cold 
weather. The season was, indeed, un- 
commonly mild and pleasant. Well, on 
a certain day, Cornelia had arranged, 
with some of her young friends, to go 
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into the woods a-nutting. She was very 
impatient to have the day arrive, and 
when at last it came, she was in high 
spirits. The sun rose fair, and seemed 
for a time to promise a beautiful day, 
but soon a cloud in the west rose up 
gradually and spread over the sky. At 
the same time a peculiar chill was in the 
air, which made the farmers shake their 
heads, the birds seek shelter in the for- 
ests, and the old hens to step slow, high, 
and long—all the while uttering low 
and scarcely audible sounds. 

Cornelia’s father was what is called 
weatherwise, and he advised his daughter 
and her companions not to carry out 
their plan—saying that he believed it 
was going to snow. Some of the chil- 
dren were disposed to adopt this advice, 
but Cornelia was determined to go— 
rain or shine. 

“ Pray, father,” said she, “ what if it 
does snow? we don’t care.” 

“ But,” said the old farmer, “ you may 
take cold, or you may suffer from cold, 
or you may get lost in the woods. ' 
folly to seek pleasure when you are 
likely to get nothing but pain.” 

All this had no effect upon Cornelia ; 
she had made up her mind to go, and 
nothing could stop her. So at last she 
- set off with her half-dozen companions. 
Full of expectation, they went along 
with hops, skips, and jumps, and at the 
end of two hours they were in the woods. 
All had their baskets, and, the chestnuts 
being tolerably thick, they had pretty 
good picking, even though the squirrels 
had been for a full month laying in their 
winter stores. So on they went, from 





tree to tree, gradually filling their bas- 
kets, and their mouths too—if the truth 
is all to be told. 

Thus the early part of the day was 
passed, during which time the gay and 
thoughtless party had buried themselves 
in the thickest part of the forest. Sp 
busy were they, that no one took notice 
of the path by which they came, or the 
direction in which they had gone. Nor 
did they, for some time, observe that 
the clouds had become thick, and that 
fine flakes of snow were sailing down 
from the sky, and lighting, softly and 
stealthily, upon the ground. When 
snow begins in this way, it forebodes 
something serious. It is with snow- 
storms as with people: if they set out 
with big, blustering pretences, they are 
likely to wind off with a mizzle, or a 
drizzle; but if they take it quietly at 
the start, say little and work steadily— 
before they get through, they are apt to 
do a great business. 

Well, on the present occasion, the 
snow storm did not advertise in the 
newspapers ; it did not put up a tall 
board, saying, “ Look out for the engine 
while the bell rings!” it did not send 
notice by that strange, incredible, unac- 
countable creature, which the editors 
work so hard, and which is called The 
Express ; in short, it did none of these 
things. So quietly did it fall, that our 
little gypsies did not discern what was 
going on till the snow had fallen an inch 
deep. Then they began to look about, 
and pretty soon they perceived that the 
flakes now filled the whole atmosphere. 
So thickly did they fall, that it seemed 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


they must be shovelled down from snow- 
banks in the sky. 

At first the girls all began to laugh, 
and then they began to be serious, and 
ask what was to be done. 
we?” said one. “ Which way shall we 
go?” said another. 
important questions, for the reader will 
observe that when we propose to set out 
for any particular place, it is somewhat 
essential to know the direction in which 
it lies. Now the little girls wished to 
go home, but which way home lay, not 
one of them could tell. They had been 
so busy in their sports, that they had 
taken no heed of the points of the com- 
pass, and no notice of the paths by which 
they had reached their present position. 
And this, by the way, is very apt to be 
the course of young people, not only in 
hunting walnuts and chestnuts, but in 
pursuing other pleasures. They run 
along, thoughtless and joyous, dreaming 
only of amusement; they turn hither 
and thither; they do this and they do 
that; perchance they disobey their pa- 
rents, or neglect their duties, or get the 
habit of telling falsehoods, or become 
deceitful and unkind, or treacherous. 
So they go on, till at last a day of storm 
comes ; then they find that they are dis- 
liked ; no one loves them; no one trusts 
them. They feelalone; they want help, 
they want friends—but none are at hand. 
How dark is all around, at such a time! 
OQ, how does the miserable child now 
yearn to get back to the scenes of peace, 
and innocence, and love! Yet how often 
is it that they find they have wandered 


“ Where are | 


These were very. 





way—they are lost, and nothing but 
storm, and tempest, and sorrow are be- 
fore and around them. 

But we must go back to our little 
friends. They stood close together, like 
a flock of startled quails, for some time, 
looking in each other’s faces—and pretty 
long faces they were. But while they 
stood still, the snow kept on falling. 
By this time it came in one wide sheet. 
while at intervals, rowdy gusts of wind 
seized upon the tops of the tall trees, 
and,made them bow and toss as if they 
were about to dance a polka. One 
might have imagined that the forest was 
a giant’s head of hair, and an angry 
barber was combing it; and I might 
say powdering it, too—using a plenty of 
snow for the purpose. At last, Cornelia 
led off, and the rest of the party followed 
her. For some time they threaded the 
thickets, in silence following their lead- 
er; but at the end of half an hour, they 
found themselves returned to the very 
spot from which they started! Again 
they set out, and by good fortune found 
the path by which they had entered the 
wood. They now scampered along pretty 
merrily, though the snow by this time 
was six inches deep. 

They finally came to a place in the 
woods where two paths—one leading to 
the right and one to the left—lay before 
them. Which of these were they to fol- 
low? That was the question. Cornelia 
said they must take the left; all the 
other girls judged that the one to the 
right should be followed. And now Cor- 


‘nelia’s habitual obstinacy aud self-will 


too far to return; they know not the took possession of her. And I may as 
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well say, in passing, that if any one has 
a fault, it is very apt to come in the way 
at the very worst time. I have often 
noticed, in travelling, that if a wheel or 
a bit of harness has a flaw or a weak 
spot, it is sure to give way when you 
are on a hill side, or at a broken bridge, 
so as to give you a turn-over, or at least 
a tumble. Just so it was with poor 
Cornelia, as we shall see. Her fault, on 
the present occasion, brought her into 
great difficulty and danger. To tell the 
truth, she was by no means sure which 
was the right road; butas she had given 
her opinion in favor of that to the left, 
her pride induced her to speak with 
great confidence. At last she said, pet- 
tishly, “ Well, girls, I shall take this 
path, and you may do as you please.” 
Saying this, and not deigning to look 
behind her, she struck into the left- 
hand path, and proceeded on her way. 
The other girls, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, took the right-hand road. It 
was a long way home, and the snow 
was deep; but at length, just at even- 
ing, they reached the village, and went 
to their several dwellings. They called 
by the way, and told the parents of Cor- 
nelia what had happened, though they 
seemed to have no apprehension on her 
account. But night soon set in, and 
Cornelia did not come. Then her pa- 
rents became anxious. The father went 
to the door several times ; and the mo- 
ther looked up repeatedly from her work, 
and listened. The old dog, now fat and 
wheezy, would not sleep by the fire-side 
as usual, but he sat out on the door- 
steps and kept his ears erect, as if un- 








easy or troubled. Finally the farmer 
took his hat and went out. It was not 
dark, for the world seemed dimly light- 
ed up by the snow. Never was there a 
more dreary night. The snow-flakes 
came swift and steady, and the bitter 
wind—chill and screaming—tossed it 
hither and thither, now making it spin 
along the roof, now chasing it into the 
angles of the house, and now making it 
dance, like ghosts, along the tops of the 
half buried walls and fences. Suddenly 
the thought struck to the heart of the 
father, “ Perhaps my child is wandering 
in the forest, this terrible night!” He 
went back to the house, almost faint 
with apprehension. He took his coat 
and stout cane, while the eye of his wife 
rested upon him; she saw in a moment 
what this meant. She sprang to his 
side, and gazed in his face, now pale and 
terror-stricken. 

“ You are right, you are right!” said 
she ; “go, but do not goalone. Heaven 
have mercy upon our child!’’ Leaving 
the mother in a state of dreadful anxic- 
ty, the farmer called upon his nearest 
neighbors, and in a brief space, five brave 
men set out in search of the missing 
girl. They had got the best account 
they could from the companions of Cor- 
nelia as to her probable route, and, im- 
pelled by their fears, pushed as rapidly 
forward as the encumbered state of the 
roads would allow. Breathless, and op- 
pressed with terrors which he did not 
dare to speak, the father of the lost 
child led the way. 

Leaving the party for the present, we 
return to Cornelia. For some time after 
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her separation from her young friends, 
she went steadily forward, not turning 
to see if they followed her; but at last 
she became uneasy, and paused to listen. 
For a moment she thought of turning 
back, and following her friends, but then 
again her pride interfered. “ What!” 
said Pride, whispering in at both ears, 
“what! you, Cornelia Blossom-—you 
turn back? You confess you were wrong? 
you be laughed at by half-a-dozen chits, 
not one of them so smart as you? Do 
this, and you lose your place as queen 
of the village forever !” 

Now perhaps, gentle reader, you 
might think it quite as ridiculous, quite 
as humiliating, to be nosed about by 
that miserable, cross-eyed fellow, called 
Pride, as it would be to follow the ad- 
vice of your friends. For my part, I 
think it is very silly indeed, to let Pride 
govern us, especially as Pride is very 
apt to make us do dirty and mean 
things. No doubt our poor friend, Cor- 
nelia, was very foolish in listening to 
the fellow; but girls will have their 
whims, even though they pay dearly for 
it. Having finally decided not to go 
back, she went as rapidly forward as she 
could, and in spite of the deep snow, 
made considerable progress. But what's 
the use of getting ahead, when we go 
in the wrong direction? Poor Cornelia! 
you were all this time going from home, 
and not towards it; every step you took 
carried you farther and farther from the 
object you sought ! 

Nevertheless, the girl kept on, till at 
last evening began to set in. At the 
same time the storm increased, and the 
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path became more obscure. Finally it 
vanished entirely, and a trackless forest 
was before her. Her courage now be- 
gan togiveway. She stopped and burst 
into tears. Yet what cared the trees, 
or the tempest for this? What sympa- 
thy had the snow, or the wind, or the 
roaring forest, for her? O,where was 
mother, where was father, then? It is 
in the time of trouble that our hearts 
perceive the truth; that we see the 
value of friends and ‘parents, whom we 
have, perhaps, spurned in the hours of 
prosperity. What a feeling of contri- 
tion now stung Cornelia’s bosom, as this 
thought crossed her mind. “O,” said 
she, mentally, “ how often have I diso- 
beyed my parents; how have I set at 
nought their counsel; here, this very 
day, did I reject the advice of my father, 
and come upon this unlucky expedition 
against his warning! And now perhaps 
I am to perish in this forest as a pun- 
ishment for my folly and disobedience. 
Dear me—what shall I do—what shall I 
do?” The poor girl’s voice was lost in 
the creaking and groaning of the trees, 
and the hollow roar of the winds. 

For a short time ‘she stood still, 
wringing her hands—and then she 
grew angry. “It’s too bad, it’s too 
bad!” said she, stamping her foot, and 
throwing herself down upon the snow. 
But this did not feel good to her bare 
flesh, and as the stones and trees did not 
express any pity, or come to her help, 
she thought best to help herself. 8o 
she got up, brushed off the snow, and 
again set forward. But whither she 
went she did not know. Her mind was 
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so bewildered that she hardly sought 
to pursue a definite route. She wan- 
dered hither and thither, and at last a 
terrible fear came over her, and throw- 
ing her hands wildly in the air: “ Must 
I indeed die?” said she, “ must I die in 
this terrible wilderness? O, mother! 
help! help!” The piercing cry was 
caught by the wind, and echoed along 
the hollows of the forest, but the snow- 
drifts sported not the less merrily, and 
the tops of the trees revelled not the 
less madly in the gale. 

Poor Cornelia! you are indeed lost, 
if One who hears the cry of His 
children come not to thine aid. She 
was now nearly fainting. Her brain 
soon whirled, and then a dreadful stu- 
por began to creep over her. Her feet 
and hands were numb; her heart seemed 
scarcely to beat. Her tongue could 








hardly utter audible sounds. The trees 
seemed swimming around her. She 
paused ; her limbs trembled, and faint. 
ly exclaiming, “ Father! father! father |” 
she fell upon the snow. Loud, cold, 
and indifferent, was the storm that 
dreadful night. What cares the snow- 
drift, whether it becomes the winding- 
sheet of a blighted leaf, a perished 
flower, or a lost child? Can trees hear 
the cry of distress? Will the wind lis. 
ten to the wail of despair? No—but a 
father’s ear is keen, and a father’s ear 
caught the last appeal of the wanderer. 
Heaven guided the faint sounds, “ fa- 
ther! father! father!” to his heart. He 
heard the ery. Herushed forward, and 
clasped his child in his arms. He was 
not too late—and we need not tell the 
rest of the story. 


—_—@—— 
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GREAT lubberly boy had got a 

small ‘puplet,’ apparently but a 
few months old, of which he was trying to 
make a ‘water-dog, although the poor 
beast had no more of the water species in 
him than acat. The boy first threw a chip 
in, and then ordered the dog to ‘ go and 
fetch it.’ The little fellow looked up in 
the boy’s face and wagged his tail. The 
order was repeated ; when the dog still 
hesitating, the lubber seized him by the 
tail and threw him into the middle of the 


pond. 


The little animal scrambled to the | 





moaning and shivering with the cold, he 
crawled up to his master, and endeavor- 
ed to lick his feet. Kicks and buffets, 
despite our remonstrance, repaid him for 
this demonstration of love; and then 
followed another order to ‘go and fetch 
it.’ The dog now tried to crawl away, 
when the boy seized him by the neck, 
and stood ready to give him another 
plunge. As he held him for an instant, 
the poor creature turned his head, as well 
as he was able, and gazing in his mas- 
ter’s face, said so piteously, by his 
looks, ‘Oh, don’t do it again!’ that no- 


shore again as well as he was able, where, | thing but an extra share of inhumanity 








could have prompted the boy to repeat 
the outrage. 

The dumb appeal was disregarded. 
He was again thrown into the dock, and 
was most probably severely injured by 
the fall, for he floundered about in a cir- 
cle for three or four minutes, as if bewil- 
dered, and afterward sank several times 
before reaching the shore. When he 
got to land again, he staggered a few pa- 
ces, and then fell exhausted on the pave- 
ment. The boy ran towards him, his 
face flushed with passion, and was about 
to inflict farther chastisement on his vic- 
tim, when a burly, good-natured, sailor- 
looking man, who had been quietly 
watching the affair, checked him. 

“ My lad, look here!” said he, pulling a 
large orange from his pocket, and hold- 
ing it temptingly towardshim. The boy 
paused, and looked wistfully at the fruit. 
His eye glistened as he put out his hand 
to clutch the proffered gift, when the 
sailor withdrew it, and tossed it into the 
middle of the doek. “ Now, you young 
rascal!” said he, turning to the boy, 
“ Now, sir, go and fetch u!” The fellow 
shook his head, and began to step back. 
“Go and fetch it, I say,” repeated the 
sailor, in a sterner voice, and advancing 
a step or two. The young rogue now 
turned on his heel, and was attempting 
to run, when Jack seized him by the 
seat of his trowsers and threw him plump 
into the middle of the dock, with as much 
ease, apparently, as he had done the 
orange. Qur first impulse was to inter- 
fere in the matter; but, on a second 
thought, we came to the conclusion that 
as justice had already been done in the 
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premises, things might as well remain 
as they were.— Knickerbocker. 
nivale 
Late Hours. 

Ir may be doubted whether any fash- 
ions or customs have undergone so thor- 
ough a change, as the hours of rising 
and taking refreshment, the number of 
meals, and the time of retiring to rest. 
The stately dames of Edward the First's 
court, rose with the lark, despatched their 
dinner at eleven o’clock, and shortly af- 
ter eight were wrapped in slumber. In 
the Northumberland House Book for 
1512, we are informed that the family 
rose at six in the morning, breakfasted 
at seven, dined at ten, and supped at 
four in the afternoon, The gates were 
all shut at nine, and no further egress 
or ingress was permitted. In 1570, the 


‘University of Oxford used to dine at 


eleven, and sup at five in the afternoon. 

The dinner hour, which was once so 
early as ten o'clock, gradually got later 
and later, till at last it was thought the 
excess of vulgarity in the fashionable 
world, to sit down to table earlier than 
half past six, while others deferred it to 
nine or ten. Public breakfasts were 
often given at five or six, or even seven 
in the evening. 

One of the best sarcasms ever passed 
on this folly of late hours was pronounced 
by Mr. Pitt. Being invited to dine with 
a lady of fashion at ten in the evening, 
he stated, by way of apology, that he 
could not accept her ladyship’s invitation 
to dine at ten, as he was engaged to sup 
with somebody else at nine.—Percy An- 
ecdotes. 


Se age 
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Wonderful Trees, No. 


TT\HERE are two species of this tree— 

[ the Oriental or Eastern, a native 
of Asia Minor and the Levant, and the 
Occidental or Western, which is found 
over a great part of the American Union. 
The former arrives at perfection only in 
low situations where the soil is rich and 
humid ; as it ascends the sides of moun- 
tains, it soon becomes scrubby, and de- 
generates intoa bush. In favorable po- 
sitions, it becomes one of the most noble 
of trees, with deeply divided leaves, glos- 
sy and bright green, and huge branches 
which spread in all directions from its 





5.—The Plane Tree, 


tries the most agreeable of all shade 
The leaves burst from their buds in May, 
and fall off early in autumn. The Plane 
was extensively employed by both the 
Greeks and Romans for avenues and 
other purposes of ornament. Its timber 
is fine-grained and hard, though brittle. 
When the wood is old, it acquires dark 
veins and assumes the appearance of 
walnut. 

This splendid tree, which, in the east, 
affords shade and repose to the delicate 
limbs of pachas and other oriental mo- 
narchs, and whose arching foliage in- 


massive trunk, forming in eastern coun- | spired the ancient writers with such 
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glowing descriptions of nature, is nothing 
more nor less in our home-spun United 
States, than the well-known Buttonwood, 
which was so dreadfully sick some time 
ago all through the country. It extends 
even into Canada, but its favorite range 
is in the moist rich grounds of the banks 
of the Ohio and the Southern States, 
whence it straggles into Mexico. Its 
leaves are rather angular than fingered, 
by which it is readily known. 
north it isa tree of slow growth, and 
has lately a shabby appearance, few of 
its leaves being free from brown and 
dead portions, unless in very favorable 
seasons. While the Buttonwood epide- 
mie was raging, all of them seemed 
to have one foot in the grave. While 
every other tree was green, they alone 
were brown and withered, and seemed 
either dying or quite dead. Before the 
summer was half over, their leaves and 
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branches had fallen off and strewn the 
ground beneath. They stuck their dis- 
hevelled limbs into the air, in strange 
contrast with the thick foliage around, 
where the birds were feeding their young, 
or singing their morning songs. No one 
ever found out what was the matter, 
though people generally thought it was 
worms. The disease seems now to have 


died itself, for we hear no more of its 
In the | 


ravages. The tree, as it grows in this 
country, is much inferior to its Eastern 
brother, but when it is not sick, is a very 
respectable republican tree. Its monar- 
chical relations on the other side of the 
Atlantic may turn up their noses if they 
please; but if a revolution among the fo- 
rests should ever force them to cut and 
run, they may perhaps be glad of a re- 
fuge amongst us—Let them come! 
there’s room enough and to spare. 


SE —— 


Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE cottage of Olaf’s mother was 
om with eager listeners of all ages. 
There were some there that Olaf had ne- 
ver seen before, with red cheeks and 
redder noses, who seemed to have taken 
the places of others whom Olaf remarked 
were no longer present. He had many 
questions to ask, for himself, on matters 
and things at home; but as travellers are 
always supposed to have more to tell than 
those who stay at home, the hero of the 
hour drew a long breath, cast a glance at 
his crew who were seated around him, 
and thus began: 





“ Now, my friends, you know a voyage 
that it took a ship five years to make, 
would cost my tongue a weary wagging 
to tell of, if I did not leave out a good 
deal—so I shall be mighty brief. Be- 
sides, I may write a history for the bene- 
fit of posterity and all such as can read 
my hand-writing. To start at once into 
full sail, five years ago three good ships 
left the shores of Norway, to explore the 
continent lying in an unknown ocean to 
the west of Greenland. A good many 
had heard of this land, some few had 
seen it, and fewer still had returned to 
Iceland to tell of it. Haco, Harold and 
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I,you know—I've no need to tell you that— | | and leave us for some more sprightly 
were filled with a desire to see this wonder- play mate of his own kith and kin, which 
ful country where there were two climates | he seemed to think better game. The 
separated by but a short tract—and two | "ship would not mind her rudder, for the 
kinds of people; the one living in the| currents were stronger than the wind, 
colder latitudes, and like the Greenland- | and we had nothing to do but to let 
ers feeding upon whale oil, and dressed | things take their own course and trust 
in seal skin—and the other with brown | to chance. <A thousand times did we 
skins and long hair, living in forests and | give ourselves up for lost, and as often 
hunting wild beasts—with asoft soil un-| did the memory of our far off homes 





der their feet, and a warm sun over their | bring the tears to our eyes. 


heads. 


“ We had all of us spent our lives on | 


the water, but it was a strange thought 


that we were upon an ocean whose bound- | 


aries were unknown to us, that we were 
going we knew not where, and leav- 
ing our homes farther and farther be- 
hind us. We had hardly been a month 
on our way, when a gale from the south 
forced us to change our course and sail 
towards the north. For three weeks we 
fled before the tempest: we lost sight of 
the other vessels, which like us were try- 
ing to escape the fury of the winds. 
Our progress began soon to be arrested 
by fields of ice and floating masses of 
frozen snow. ‘These increased in size 
and number as we advanced farther to 
the north, and we goon began to find it 
hard work to keep out of their way. The 
wind was still blowing at a furious rate, 
and the icebergs were sailing about after 
cach other, seeming to be having a great 
time of it, all by themselves. Sometimes 
an enormous fellow would set out at full 
speed after us, and then, when on the 
point of dashing us to pieces, or rolling 
over upon us and burying us in the 
waves—would seem to change his mind 


But at last 
‘luck favored us, and we succeeded in 
| putting an enormous iceberg, five times 
| higher than our tallest mast, between us 
and the south from whence the gale still 
blew. Here we were in still water and 
had a chance to look aroufd. 

“We had apparently left the sea behind 
us, for towards the north the masses of 
snow and ice, which were at first mere 
floating islands, became one continuous 
expanse of frozen matter, extending far 
‘away in the distance. Mountains rose 
in the back-ground and lost their sum- 
mits in the sky. The cold was greater 
than we had ever known before, though 
it was now summer, and the sun remained 
stationary above the horizon, appearing 
like a full moon or a ball of fire seen 
through a curtain of smoke, fog and ex- 
halations from the sea. The wind ceased 
to blow in a few days, and a dead silence 
succeeded to the crash of icebergs and 
the washing of the waves. The summer 


was coming on fast, and the congealed 
ocean began to crack and groan as if it 
were dying a thousand deaths. The 
piles of snow began to be covered with 





seals, and we got down our only boat, 
;, and the whole of us set off for the chase. 
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Qur ship lay under the friendly iceberg, 
out of reach of harm. Oh! we little 
thought what disasters we should meet 
with, before we mounted her side again. 
“Well, in about an hour we reached 
the main land, as we thought we had a 
right to call the boundless tract ; we were 
J] armed with stout clubs, with which to 
strike the seals over the head. They 
were curious creatures indeed. They 
were very fat, had large whiskers on each 
side of the mouth, and smelt very fishy. 
[t was rather cruel work to kill them, 
they bore it so meekly ; at the first blow 
they quietly turned over on their back, 
and stayed there. Poor Wilrig, our 
cook, will never forget that unlucky day ! 
There was a fat, contented-looking seal 
basking in the sun, which Wilrig marked 
as his prey. He was swinging his club 
in the air, when the seal awoke and slid- 
ing a little from his position, got out of 
the way. Wilrig fell whack on to the 
seal’s back, and his club flew into the 
water. A pretty hot scuffle followed: 
Wilrig lost his labor, for the seal was so 
slippery he couldn’t hold him. He tried 
tothrottle him,and gave him a hug for all 
the world as if the seal had been a young 
Wilrig, but the creature slid out as 
if he had been rubbing himself with 
blubber. Then Wilrig thought he’d 
finish him by sitting and jumping on 
him—but Slippery was not to be caught 
in that way. Wilrig’s blows and buffets 
fell thick and fast, but the seal’s flesh 
went in and out like an India rubber 
ball. At last both of them got mad, and 
what began in sport seemed likely to end 
in sober earnest. Wilrig had a way of 
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poking his tongue out between his teeth, 
when making a great exertion—so he did 
now, just before giving the seal a pum- 
meling that he meant he should remem- 
ber—but Slippery saw the tongue, made 
a jump at it and bit a pretty good piece 
out ina twinkling. Poor Wilrig threw 
himself with a spasmodic effort as far as 
he could from his dangerous enemy, and 
fell where the ice began to slope towards 
the water. Before he had time to re- 
cover himself or before any one of us 
could reach him, he had fallen down the 
slippery side of a frozen precipice, and 
tumbled lifeless and mangled into the 
water below. Poor fellow! we could not 
recover his body, and we left him where 
he was—but that was not the end of him, 
as you will see 

“This terminated our sport, and we 
started to go back to our boat. But a 
different enemy was waiting for us on 
the edge of the ice. As we approached 
the water, we heard a great noise of pad- 
dling and shuffling, and pretty soon saw 
a nose, mouth, and pair of eyes come out 
of a wave which was just breaking; then 
came a pair of shaggy paws, which, taking 
good hold of the ice, gave a spring and 
brought into view the rest of the body 
of a white bear! Our clubs were our 
only weapons, and these were useless 
against so formidable a foe. On his part, 
he seemed to think that we were too 
many for him, and looked about for some 
of his relations to come and help him. 
In the mean time he scented the seals 
that we had thrown into the boat to carry 
back to the ship. Without further dis- 
cussion in he jumped, the boat broke the 
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slight fastening which held her, and fall- 
ing into some current or other drifted 
out to sea, bear, seals, and all! The bear 
kept on eating till the seals were gone, 
letting his tail hang out behind to steer 
by. When he’d done, he jumped back 
again into the water, kicking the boat 
topsy-turvy as he went. There’s a spe 
cimen of North Pole manners! Why 
couldn’t he have brought the boat back 
when he’d done with it? 

“ However, he came back again himself, 
and landed at the spot where Wilrig had 
fallen over the precipice. I don’t want 
to frighten the ladies, but, sad to relate, 
the bear devoured him, just as innocently 
as if he was only tasting a herring. We 
stood on the top of the slope, watching 
the dreadful scene, wondering whose 
turn it would be next. Horror and fear 
had taken our legs away; besides, it 
was better to trust ourselves to a bear 
surfeited as our acquaintance below 
was, than to run the risk of meeting 
another with an appetite sharpened by 
the recent gale. So we waited. The 
bear finished his meal, and looked up at 
us, His manner was entirely changed, 
A smile seemed to come over his face— 
it is astonishing how much he smiled 
like Wilrig—and he seemed to say— 
‘Come now, where’s the use of being 
crossand frumpy? I’ve eaten one of you, 
but he was dead before I touched him; 
I’ve upset your boat, but'll show you how 
to get another.’ Thus saying or seem- 
ing to say, he stepped on to a floating 
piece of ice of moderate dimensions, and 
sailed out as he had done in our boat. 
We caught the idea, followed our new 
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friend’s example, and were soon on our 
way to the ship on an iceberg of our own. 
We reached it in safety, bade good-by 
to the bear who was gliding gaily out to 
sea, trimmed our sails, and with a fy 
vorable wind, left the North Pole be 
hind us. 

“We steered now south-west, instead of 
west, as the gale had carried us so far to 
the north. We fell in shortly after with 
Ftaco’s ship, which had had pretty much 
the same sort of adventures as ourselves 
Continual daylight still reigned, though 
as we gained the south, the sun ocea- 
sionally bobbed under the horizon. On 
we went, for months together, till we be- 
gan to get impatient, then a little fright- 
ened, and finally hungry, for our stores 
were ready to give out; but we never 
got to that condition in which, like the 
bear,we could have eaten any thing. The 
weather began to grow colder, and chilly 
head winds retarded our progress. All 
the crows that we had sent off to see if 
land was in sight, had returned to the 
ship; but now soaring high in the air, 
and stretching out their necks, they 
started off in the direction we were sail- 
ing, and came back no more. We made 
our preparations to land, and eat the first 
full meal we had had for a month. 

“ One day, as we were making our way 
merrily through the water, we all at once 
saw before us, land, green grass, hills 
covered with bushes, and mountains cap- 
ped with snow. It seemed as if a cloud 
of fog had suddenly rolled away, leaving 
us in full sight of the wished-for haven. 





We threw our caps in the air, and gazed 
upon the almost magic scene. Haco’s 
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ship was @ little distance behind us, and 
his men and mine, gave such a shout as 
waked up the whales and porpoises, who 
came blowing and puffing to the surface 
of the water. We shook hands all round, 
and clapped each other on the shoulder, 
and were as happy as if we expected to 
find our wives and swecthearts on these 
unknown shores. 

“But all at once—we hardly knew how, 
for we saw no change—every thing was 
topsy-turvy, upside down, standing on 
its head with its feet in the air. The 
hills, valleys, and mountains were play- 
ing at head over heels, and seeing how 
long they could stand in that position 
without being dizzy. We put on all sail, 
and pursued these mysterious forms, 
which retreated as fast as we approached. 
Then the heavens seemed to be on fire, 
and streaks of light shot from the water, 
suddenly going out in mid-air. This 
was very much as we have it at home, 
only brighter and with more dazzling 
colors, and you could hear, too, the rays 
of light as they whizzed through the air. 
The aurora soon died away, and we saw 
in the distance a thin white line resting 
upon the surface of the waves. This 
line rose gradually from the sea, and 
expanded as we sailed nearer into a 
bold, rocky coast, high, rugged, and bar- 
ren. There was no deceit about this ;— 
every thing was too craggy, cold, and 
dismal to be any thing else than real. 
There were no fairy tales here, no moun- 
tains topsy-turvy, no valleys turning 
their inhabitants out of house and home 
Still we did not shout, or shake hands 
any more, for fear of again dispelling the 





illusion, if it were one, but crowded all 
sail. Masses of floating ice soon began to 
encumber our passage, and we had to give 
up attempting a landing here. We 
turned the ship’s head south, and follow- 
ed the coast for many weeks. It rose 
from the water’s edge into precipices and 
mountains, which were either covered 
with snow or lost themselves in the 
clouds. From time to time we got a 
glimpse of a valley or a plain, but all 
was stunted and barren. A few herbs and 
dwarfish shrubs, now and then a patch 
of moss or withered grass, were all that 
relieved the desolation of the seene. A 
tree as tall as a man could not find soil 
enough to spread its roots in. All the 
rest was rock, snow, ice, clouds; not a 
seal, or a fox, or a bear, or a bird; no- 
thing living found refuge in this sterile 
waste. So we kept on, hoping in time 
to reach some place of less forbidding 
aspect, and of easier access. For days 
together, we saw nothing but snow-cap- 
ped mountains, or precipices, upon whose * 
smooth and perpendicular sides neither 
snow nor ice could rest. Sometimes, 
when the ice on the shores had accumu- 
lated to a vast extent, and the sea had 
washed away the foundation on which it 
rested, the enormous mass would break 
loose from the land with a tremendous 
crash, and roll, roaring and tearing, into 
the water. The waves that one of these 
fellows would stir up, went foaming out 
to sea, and perhaps broke into splinters 
on the other side of the world.” 

Here Olaf paused to take breath, and 
we adjourn the remainder of his story 
to another chapter. 
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J HE first settlers of America brought | even boards used and passed from hand i 
with them the hard money of their | to hand as cash. In 1686, the mint tes 
native kingdoms,—but soon finding this | was suppressed by the king, and a bank ob 
an insufficient medium of exchange, they | established. Bills of credit were first de 
resorted to the use of beaver-skins and | issued in New England in 1690, when ly 
wampum, and the shell-money of the | Massachusetts attempted to discharge ia 
(ndians, to supply the deficiency. Later, | the debt incurred in her attempt to re- to 
various species of grain and cattle were | duee Quebec to subjection to the British th 
thus appropriated. In 1635, bullets | crown, by the creation of a paper cur- 
were adopted by the authorities of Mas-| rency. But the people were still oblige: “ 
sachusetts instead of farthings, in order | to use other mediums of exchange, and q 
to keep this defensive ammunition in | for many years, hemp, fish, flax, bar-iron, of 
circulation ; twenty years afterwards, a | &c., served them for money and coin. - 
mint for silver coin was established in| On the breaking out of the Revolu: T 
the same State, and the pine-tree cur- | tion, Congress began to issue the bills pa 
rency introduced. The coins under this | of credit, better known by the title of tt 
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rious colonies in a common cause against 
acommon enemy. The credit of Con- 
gress was pledged for the redemption of 
these bills, with which the provisions and 
supplies bought for the army were paid 

The first issue was made in June 
\775, to the amount of 10,000,000 of dol- 
lars, and this was soon followed by the 
emission of 5,000,000 more. The credit 
of the government was at that time good, 
and the bills were rapidly circulated. 
In 1776, 100,000,000 had been issued, 
and as a natural consequence, their cur- 
rent value began rapidly to diminish. 
In 1777, three dollars of this currency 
were worth one in silver. In ’79 the 
value of the scrip was as 28 to 1, and 
finally as 150 to 1. To remedy this 
depreciation, Congress continued to mul- 
tiply the amount in circulation, and 
made an attempt to make them a legal 
tender; that is, every one would be 
obliged to take them in payment of any 
debt which might be due him, not mere- 
ly from the government, but from any 
indebted person. But this only seemed 
to benefit the debtor at the expense of 
the creditor, and failed of its object. 


for. 





Taxation was then resorted to, and 
many of the States were called upon for | 
quotas of provisions and forage; much 
opposition was made to this system, and 
several States never bore their share. 
The army was miserably supplied with 
provisions, and were often in want of | 
the mere necessaries of life. One di- 
vision was quartered in New Jersey un- 





der Washington himself. The quarter- | 


master and commissary had no funds, 


and found it impossible to lay up mag- | 
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azines of supplies. Karly in 1781, the 
soldiers were put upon allowance, and 
the whole stock of provisions in store 
was soon exhausted, and there was nei- 
ther meat nor flour to be distributed to 
the troops. To prevent the dissolution 
of the army, Washington was reluctant- 
ly driven to rigorous measures. He 
exacted a certain quantity of meat and 
flour from each county in New Jersey, 
to be brought into camp by the end of 
six days. The gallant New Jerseyans, 
though impoverished by the great de- 
mand which had been made upon them 
in former campaigns, cheerfully afforded 
the full quantity of provisions required 
by the commander-in-chief. 

Congress was now obliged to yield to 
the pressure, and declared that bills of 
the continental currency might pass for 
what they would bring, and not for 
their nominal value. This currency 
soon ceased altogether to circulate, but 
a brisk trade with the West Indies had 
brought a large quantity of gold into 
the country, and specie was borrowed 
both from Holland and from France. 
The Bank of North America was esta- 
blished under the direction of Robert 
Morris. In 1786, the present currency 
of dollars, dimes, and cents, was adopted. 

pie ar Tae 


Virett, in the second book of the Geor- 
gics, had bestowed very high eulogiums 
on the fertile territory around Vola in 
Campania; but the inhabitants of that 
city, not choosing to allow their waters 
to run through his lands, he erased Nola, 
and put Ora in its place. Such isa 
poet’s vengeance ! 
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New Year's Day in New York. 


ANTA CLAUS and the New Year 
S have a standing wager, as to which will 
spend his birth-day in the manner most 
agreeable to the human race. Santa 
Claus celebrated his 1850th anniversary 
the 25th of last December, and the New 
Year held his a week after—on the Ist 
of January. They both of them made 
a great many people happy, each in his 
own way. Santa Claus, who has lived 
ever since the first Christmas, and whose 
head is white with the dust of centuries, 
lifts once a year the weight of time off 
his shoulders, and seems to try to dance 
back again to the days of his childhood. 
The New Year, on the contrary, hardly 
a day old, confines his attention to those 
of maturer growth, and imagines himself 
already a man. New Year’s day in New 
York, is emphatically the day of the 
grown-ups, and our readers in the four 
corners of the Union shall see how it is 
that they spend it. 
The First of January was up bright 
and early this year. He rose before the 


sun, to put the streets in order, and to | 


brush the cobwebs out of the sky. The 
snow on the side-walks he shovelled into 
the streets; and thus made better walk- 
ing for those that went on foot, and bet- 
ter sleighing for those that didn’t. He 
chose a bracing breeze from his well- 
stocked wardrobe, painted the sky the 
color of certain eyes that we know of, put 
all noisy winds and gloomy clouds to 
bed, and then bade the sun get up. How 
he made the city glitter and sparkle! 





| duced to a damp and useless state, when 


How he sent his rays into every corner 
of the town, prying through curtains and 
between the slats of blinds! Every now 
and then he stopped to melt an icicle, 
by way of wetting his whistle. Then 
every body pulled aside the curtains, and 
threw open the blinds ; and then, tempted 
by the gorgeous sight, slid up the window, 
and thrust forth curl-papered heads and 
unshaven faces into the morning air. 
What a wonderful provision of clean 
shirts and starched collars in every body’s 
drawer! All holes had been mended, and 
all dust and dirt brushed and broomed 
away the night before. If hair could by 
any possibility be tortured into a curl, 
you may be sure it was now—the part 
was altered from the left to the right 
side, or vice versa, and every one seemed 
bent on beaming forth afresh. One would 
have thought that the little boy who was 
presiding over all these festivities, was 
none other than Cupid, whom every body 
has heard of—the fact is, they are near 
relations — cousins perhaps — though 
Cupid is pretty apt to take the whole 
year to himself, if you'll let him,—St. 
Valentine’s day into the bargain! 
However, the great day had now ar- 
rived, and breakfast was despatched as 
if it were a dire necessity—a mere pre- 
lude to what was to come. Then fol- 
lowed the mysteries of the toilet. We 
wish some one would tell us how much 
soap is dissolved, how many towels, 
that were once crisp and white, are re- 
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a whole city performs its ablutions. On 
the day of which we speak, every body 
washed himself—and this is a fact worth 
mentioning, as there are people who neg- 
lect this important duty for days togeth- 
er, and who do not comb their hair be- 
cause it hurts. We do not here allude 
to any of our readers. However, there 
was no excuse to-day, and no one wanted 
any—everybody looked as clean and 
nice as though just taken from a wrapper 
of silk paper. About ten o’clock, the 
ladies of each family, arrayed in their 
best gowns and in many other things, 
the names of which we don’t care to know, 
assembled in their parlors to receive the 
calls of the gentlemen: for be it known 
that on the First of January every gen- 
tleman visits every lady that he knows, 
and whose acquaintance he wishes to 
keep—a slip in this respect is an un- 
pardonable sin, and few ever recover 
from its effects. The name of each vi- 
siter is inscribed on aregister; and this 
record is closely consulted, when a party 
is given, and invitations are sent. In 
the luxurious mansions around Union 
Square, beautiful young ladies take these 
lists upon porcelain tablets,while in other 
places they write your name on a slate, 
or in chalk behind the kitchen door. You 
will find on the first, many such names 
as Fitz Ferdinand, and Hyperion Bogle 
Kid, while Big Dicks and One-eyed 
Toms figure most conspicuously behind 
the door. 

As each gentleman starts upon his 
round, he casts a glance upon his way- 
bill, which he probably spent the even- 
ing before in preparing. In this a thor- 
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ough knowledge of the city or a plan 
of the streets is indispensably necessary 
It would be tedious to do the ground 
over twice, and so every one marks out 
his route beforehand. At each lady's 
house, besides a kind welcome, and the 
interchange of the compliments of the 
season, he is likely to find the where- 
withal to make a hasty lunch or dinner 
as the hour may indicate. People’s tastes 
differ in this respect—some out of com- 
pliment or hunger, make a point of tast- 
ing every one’s cheer—and in the course 
of the day drink thirty small glasses of 
wine, and eat some scores of pats of - 
chicken salad—others reserve themselves 
for the house of some favorite cousin, 
where they arrange to arrive at about 
three o'clock : they then make up for lost 
time. We prefer this plan to the other, 
as it is not so infallibly followed by in- 
digestion or headache. 

It is rather disagreeable on New- Y ear’s 
Day to look like anybody else—for the 
young lady who keeps the account, is usu- 
ally a little bit flurried, and might easily 
make a mistake. We knowa Mr. Royal 
Altamont Smythe — the y pronounced 
as 7 in bile—whose name was put down 
as John Smith—the 7 pronounced as in 
pin—simply because their noses were 
somewhat similar. In the course of the 
ensuing year, Mr. Smith—pronounced as 
before—received seventeen invitations 
from the family at whose house he did 
not call, while Mr. Smythe—same pro- 
nunciation as previously—ingloriously 
stayed at home. 

No one is ever embarrassed on New 
Year’s day—the most absurd blunders 
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go off with the most perfect self-posses- | to one of the eastern relatives of Billy 
sion, under cover of the hilarity of the | 


season. You make a mistake as to the 
street, turning into the fifteenth instead 
of the sixteenth, and arriving at number 
61, rush boldly up the steps, march 
through the open door, and cross the 
threshold of the parlor. An affable 
lady whom you never saw, meets you 
half way ; she supposing you to be some 
long-lost acquaintance, welcomes you 
back to the metropolis of the Union— 
you take the hint, and dilate upon the 
pleasures of a trans-atlantic trip. You 
eventually marry this lady’s daughter, 
and live to a good old age, and every 
New-Year’s day relate your story to a 
numerous group of children. 

Some people dread the First of Janua- 
ry. They are obliged to give presents toa 
large family, and for the life of them they 
can find nothing new in the shops. This 
year, California gold dollars came to the 
rescue of many a despairing father, whose 
invention was exhausted by half a dozen 
years of present-hunting. Last year, it 
was baby-jumpers. A lady that we know, 
received seven card-cases, while all the 
while she was dying for a thimble with 
her initials on it. Another received a 
pair of skates, while her brother, who 
was just entering college, got a wax doll 
with movable eyes. This was the work 
of a doting uncle, who had grown thin 
in the search of something for his nephew 
and niece. He finally resorted to tossing 
up for it, and was quite pleased with his 
ingenuity. 

By the way, while we think of it, we 
must relate an adventure that happened 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 



















































Bump on New Year’s day. His name 
was Goahead Pike, and he had come 
down from Barkhampstead, in Connecti- 
cut, to spend the holidays in New York, 
Some one had told him that on the first 
of January everybody kept open house, 
and that he might visit any one he 
pleased. He made up his mind to 
shake hands with the finest ladies, and 
taste the best oysters to be found in the 
city. When his toilet was finished the 
next day, he started with a bold heart 
from his boarding-house, for the fashion- 
able portions of the city. He avoided 
all brick houses, and passed them by 
with a contemptuous sneer. “ Nothing 
but marble or free-stone will do for me 
to-day, I can tell you,” he said to him- 
self as he went along. “I won't speak 
to a woman, without she’s dressed in vel- 
vet or satin; I hain’t put half an inch 
of blacking on my boots to talk to gals 
in kaliker.” At last he stopped at a 
splendid mansion, with a large portico 
overshadowing the front door. He 
thought it advisable to find out the 
name of the lady of the house, and so 
consulted the highly polished plate upon 
the door. This was in German text, 
thus, Covtpocx. “Ah ha!” said he, 
“CockroacH ; this is the woman for 
me; she’s one of the reg’lar big bugs, I 
reckon ; I'll go in, and see how slie is.” 
He was stopped at the door of the par- 
lor by a shiny-faced darkey, who asked 
him his name, in order to announce him 
to his mistress. “My name! what do 
yew want to know my name for? Tell 
me yourn first.” “My name ’s Quashy, 



































sir.” “QO your name’s Quashiy, is it? 
Well, mine ’s Huckleberry, and I hope 
yer satisfied ; let me in ;” so saying he 
opened the door, and found himself in 
the presence of the proprietress of the 
mansion. The velvet, mahogany, glass, 
rosewood, gold and silver, which met his 
eyes at every step, and the lace and silk 
which decorated Mrs. C.’s person, rather 
disturbed Mr. Pike’s self-complacency ; 
he stopped short, and gave a long, low 
whistle, with something that sounded 
like a “dew tell,” or a “wall, now,” at 
the end of it. He then sat down with 
a terrific bang into a cushioned arm- 
chair, which nearly let him through, 
and then leaned back upon an embroi- 
dered net-work which had been placed 
over the back, to prevent gentlemen’s 
heads from coming in contact with the 
rich material of the chair. Mrs. C. wel- 
comed him kindly, and though she felt 
inclined to laugh at the odd appearance 
and manners of her guest, was too much 
a true lady to wound his feelings by 
rudeness or incivility. He at last broke 
silence, and said with great choice in his 


the fixins of this ere room cost a migh- 
ty lot of money—I’m glad I didn’t have 
to foot the bill. 
thing out there, marm,” pointing to a 
full-length mirror which nearly covered 
one wall. “ That, sir, is a looking-glass.” 
“Oh! then that gentleman out there is 
me, I dew suppose; wall, I thought I’d 


Mrs. C. began now to be thoroughly con- 
cerned as to how she should get rid of 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


expressions, “ I dewsuppose, marm, that | 





seen the face somewhere, but ralely I | 
shouldn’t ev known the trousers!” Poor| Mr. Curricie Tanpem; so far so good. 
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this stray customer, when she noticed, 
that he was carrying on a pxntomime 
all by himself in one corner of the 
room. “A plague on my tallered 
head,” said he, “that ere lace concern 
that was on the back of the chair, has 
gone and stuck to it! O my eyes, I wish 
Iwas out of here. I’ve had enough of 
this thing for one while!” Mrs. C. now 
advanced towards him with a plate of 
chicken salad. “ Mr. Huckleberry—I 
think I heard you tell my servant your 
name was Huckleberry—allow me to 
offer you some refreshment.” ‘No, 
marm, I’m much obliged to yew, but 
you see I never tech anything of that 
kind ; I hain’t put a mite of mincemeat 
down my throat since I got that hair 
twisted round my palate; I dew sup- 
pose it’s all right, seein’ it’s yew, but 
I'd reether not, positive; all the same 
obliged to yew, marm. I’m partiklar 
fond of beans, when I’m at hum.” 
Mr. Pike here seemed to have run out 
of conversation, and made for the door. 
Mrs. C. mentally ejaculated good rid- 
dance, and Mr. Pike disappeared round 
the corner. 

That same evening, as Mrs. L. of Uni- 


versity Place, who had not received 
What ’s that shiny | 


| position, was looking over the cards 


calls during the day on account of indis- 


which had been left with the servant, 
she found one among them which seemed 
to rivet her attention. Upon its highly 
polished and perfumed surface was the 
name, in delicately engraved letters, of 


But underneath, was written in strange 
and uncouth characters, the cabalistic 
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sentence, Goaneap Pike! The ser-| Sagacity of the Dog. 


vant’s evidence went to show, that our | 
doughty hero had called at the door,and| A Frencn dog was taught by his 
master to execute various commissions. 


having no card of his owa, had written | aes 
and among others, to bring him his din- 


his name in lead pencil on Mr. Tandems. | 
This was his last visit that day. And|2¢r from the restaurant in a basket. 
when he got back to Barkhampstead, | One evening, when the dog was return: 
he sat down in a wooden chair to a dish | "8 to his master thus furnished, two 
of baked beans, heartily glad that he had | other dogs, attracted by the savory smell 
left soft cushions and chicken salad be- | of the viands that this new messenger 
hind him. was carrying, determined to attack him. 
For some days after New Year’s, the | The dog put his basket on the ground, 
whole city seems to lull itself into repose, | and courageously set himself against 


and to be resting itself from the fatigues | the first that advanced upon him: but 








of the great day. Ladies and gentlemen 
seem to have had enough of each other, 
for a while at least, but like repentant 
lovers, they find in forty-eight hours that 
they were better off before, and soon re- 
turn to their old ways. Nobody seems 
to feel worse for a whole day thus de- 
voted to social intercourse, except a hand- 
ful of our friends from the “ ould coun- 
thry,” who insist on being locked up for 
the night. The watchmen say that a 
good many go home in a most zig-zag 
manner, while others mistake the way 
entirely. Perhaps this is because the 
watchmen themselves don’t see straight, 
who knows? It isthe First of January 
for all the world, and watchmen are men 
like the rest of us. Before we can again 
hold a New-Year’s chat with our readers, 
they will all be a year older—three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days nearer the other 
end of their life. With good humor, 
cheerful hearts and Merry’s Museum 
once a month, we doubt not that they 
will be better and wiser on the next 31st 
of December. Stmon Sassarras. 





while he was engaged with the one, the 


other ran to the basket and prepared to 
help himself. At length, seeing that 
there was no chance of beating both the 
dogs, and saving his master’s dinner, he 
threw himself between his two oppo- 
nents, and without further ceremony, 
devoured it himself; and then return- 
ed to his master with the empty basket. 


SS ae 


Tue Empress Catherine of Russia 
once sent Voltaire a small ivory box, 
made with her own hands. The poet 
upon receiving it, got his niece to in- 
struct him in knitting stockings, and 
actually half finished a pair of white silk, 
when he became completely tired out. 
In this unfinished state he sent them 
to the empress, with a poetical epis- 
tle, in which he told her, “ That, as 
she had presented him with a piece of 
man’s workmanship made by a woman, 
he thought it his duty to crave her ac- 
ceptance in return, of a piece of woman’s 
work from the hands of a man.” 
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The Eagle and the Child. 


AGLES are very large and powerful| One of these eagles was soaring high 
birds, and some are so strong as to |in the air, when he saw a little child 
carry off lambs, and even little children. | upon the ground below. In a moment 
They live in wild and rocky countries, | | the bird flew down, and pouncing upon 
where they build their nests and rear| the infant, carried it off into the air. 
their young ones. Among the moun-| The mother of the child was at a dis- 
tains of Scotland there are many eagles, | tance, but she saw the eagle, and she 
and some of them are very fierce and heaind the little boy scream. She called 


daring. aloud and she ran to the spot, but alrea- 
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dy the terrible bird had gone far beyond 
her reach. 

The mother in great distress noticed 
which way the bird flew, and going in 
that direction, she was able to follow it 
to its nest. This was on the edge of a 
high cliff among the mountains. She 
clambered up the rock, and there in the 
nest with three young eagles as big as 
small turkeys, was the child quite un- 
hurt. The eagle had given him to his 
young ones to eat, but he was probably 
too big a mouthful, and so they let him 
alone. The child found the nest warm 
and comfortable, and seemed quite con- 
tent with his wild rocky cradle. 

As the mother was taking the infant 
away, the eagle came at her, snapping 
his bill, and uttering dismal screams ; 
but such was her anxiety for her child 
that she had no thought of fear. Taking 
the little creature in her arms and hug- 
ging it to her breast, she descended the 
mountain, and reached home with her 
precious burthen, in safety. 

——= 


Musical Composers. 

Haypn, when he sat down to compose, 
always dressed himself with the utmost 
care, had his hair nicely powdered, and 
put on his best suit. Frederic II. had 
given him a diamond ring, and Haydn 
declared that if he happened to begin 
without it, he could not summon a single 
idea. He could only write on the finest 
paper, and was as particular in forming 
his notes, as if he had been engraving 
them on copper-plate. 

Giuck, when he found himself in a 
humor for composing, had his piano car- 





ried into a beautiful meadow, and with 
a bottle of champagne on each side of 
him, transported his imagination to Ely. 
sium. 

Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, 
preferred the solemn stillness of a spa- 
cious room, dimly lighted by a single 
lamp. 

Cimarosa delighted in noise and 
mirth ; surrounded by a party of friends, 
he composed his operas,and as the ideas 
presented themselves he seized and em. 
bodied them. 

PaEsiELLo composed his most cele- 
brated works in bed, and Saccurn1 declar- 
ed that he never had moments of inspi- 
ration unless his two favorite cats were 


sitting one on each shoulder. 
i oe 


At the marriage of the Count D’Ar- 
tois, the city of Paris agreed to furnish 
marriage portions. A sweet little girl 
of sixteen, named Lise Noirin, having 
presented herself to inscribe her name 
on the list, was asked who was her lover 
“Q,” said she, with great simplicity, “I 
have no lover; I thought the city fur- 
nished every thing.” This being told to 
the Count, a worthy husband was sought 
out for the girl, and her marriage por- 


tion was doubled. 
——>——_ 
An Irishman was once observed 


watching a red-headed woodpecker, 
while it was tapping a beech tree. On 
being asked what attracted his atten- 
tion, he said, “I’m speering at the 
strange baste in yonder tree—for sure 
enough, the silly crathur has knocked 
his face against it, till his head is 4 
gore of bluid.” 




























NDER the name of rat, numerous 
U species of animals have been classed. 
One or other of these is familiar to every- 
body, and they are among the most mis- 
chievous and troublesome animals in ex- 
istence, in dwellings and storehouses. 
They are all lively, and some of them 
even pretty, but a Cain’s mark has been 
set upon the whole race, and “ whosoever 
findeth them,” endeavors to “slay” them. 
They are a very numerous family, all 
bearing some resemblance to each other 
—from the carniverous and fierce rat, to 
the timid and cheese-nibbling mouse ; 
they eat both vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, and some of the larger kind of 
rats attack even living animals for food. 
Instances have been known of their in- 
flicting terrible wounds upon the bodics 
of helpless and bedridden people. To 


THE RAT. 





The Water Rat. 


do them justice, they are also of great 
service in destroying offensive substances 
and dead animals. Millions of them live 
in the sewers of large cities, where they 
subsist on the drainage of the kitchens 
They also devour the large black beetle 
in great numbers, which would otherwise 
overrun the dwellings of man. 

The black rat was formerly very nu- 
merous in Great Britain, but has been 
nearly exterminated by the brown rat, 
which is now the principal species found 
there and in our own country. It is not 





satisfactorily ascertained when it was in- 
troduced here, but it is supposed to have 
| arrived with the settlers from England. 

The brown or common rat, which is 
so troublesome about our dwellings, 
barns, and out-houses, multiplies to a 


They are fond of 





prodigious extent. 
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living near the water, into which they 
plunge when alarmed, and swim with 
great ease and quickness; they devour 
all kinds of fruit and grain; birds, rab- 
bits and poultry, fall victims to their 
attacks. They are very numerous where 
animals are kept, infesting the barn and 
the pig-sty—they are so strong and dar- 
ing, that a party of them have been known 
to kill and devour a good-sized cat. Where 
there are any quantity of them, the com- 
mon domestic cat can do nothing towards 
diminishing their numbers. The terrier 
being quick, and biting with a snap, is 
the only creature that is successful in 
destroying them—if one of them, howev- 
er, should fasten on his nose, he will not 
be very willing to encounter them again. 

When a barn is infested with these 
voracious animals, it is scarcely possible 
to get rid of them—there are many ways 
of destroying them; amongst other modes 
that of poison seems to be very obvious, 
but their sense of smell is so acute, that 
it is not easy to deceive them. They are 
said to suspect the bait set by the hand 
of man, and to avoid touching it, unless 
scented by some strong odor. Aniseed 
and musk, are the favorite perfumes of 
this animal. Who would suppose on 
regarding this noisome creature, issuing 
from the pig-pen, or the dung heap, that 
his nose delighted in the essence poured 
on the fine cambric and lace of the fair 
and fashionable dame? Nature is fond 
of whimsicalities—and this is one of the 
most remarkable. 

The little animal represented at the 
head of this article, is of the same family 
as the brown rat, but of a different spe- 








RAT. 


cies. Its nature is entirely different, 
having no desire for any other food than 
the roots and fibres of bulbous plants. 
The whole appearance of the animal be- 
speaks a timid and gentle disposition— 
the fur is fine, soft, and bright, the head 
short and round, and the nose deficient 
in keenness of scent. On looking at its 
mild and soft expression, a person would 
be sure that the animal had no propen- 
sity to destroy even a worm. 

The water rat chooses its abode on the 
banks of streams, where it makes a bur- 
row a little above the level of the water. 
The bit of grass in front of these open- 
ings is always cut and trimmed round 
with great neatness, thus proving the 
occupants to be good house-keepers. It 
feeds upon the roots of plants which 
grow on the moist and soft meadows, 
where there is stagnant water; and while 
occupied in making its meal, if it is 
alarmed, it runs immediately to the 
water, and suddenly darting into the clear 
pool, makes, in its descent, a very pretty 
appearance. The rapidity with which it 
goes to the bottom, causes it to take down 
with it a considerable portion of air upon 
its fur. This collects into little bubbles, 
and the creature appears as if by going 
into the water, it had got its jacket spot- 
ted over with pearls. But although it 
takes to the water as the means of safety, 
it cannot continue long below the sur- 
face, but soon comes up to breathe. 

On some of the trouting streams, the 
presence of the water rat is often very 
unwelcome and annoying to the lover of 
the bait and hook—not that it does any 
active harm either to man or fish, being 
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at peace with the whole animal kingdom, | once frightened away, will not return, 
but the angler, approaching its burrow, | and the disappointed fisherman leaves 


frightens it; it enters the water with aj} the brook to find another, where he may 
plunge, alarming the trout, which when | chance to meet with the same ill success. 





W HO does not take pleasure in look- | 
ing at shells? Who that lives with- 
in travelling distance of the sea, has not 
at some period of his life, amused him- 
self for hours together in picking them | 
up on the shore? Smooth stones and’ 
cockle-shells are very often all that re- 
ward one’s search on our coasts. Such 
dainty shell-fish as those in the picture, 
are like oranges and figs, and only grow 
in warm climates. They are found in 


abundance among the islands that skirt | 


the eastern edge of Africa. We doubt 


not that many of our young readers | 
would like to be able to find them scat- | 


tered among the pebbles on our shores, 


But if they had to take with the shells, 
some of the other things that live in their 
company under the equator, we think 
they might soon repent of their bargain. 
Instead of our fields of waving corn, we 
should have jungles and thickets denser 
than our western forests—bramble-bush- 
es so tangled that our children couldn’t 
go to school; elephants and ostriches, 
hippopotami and rhinoceri to ride on, and 
lions and tigers to hunt. Then there 
would be swamps filled with crocodiles, 
fogs swarming with mosquitoes, and many 
other things that we are much better 
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without. Inasmuch as we cannot bring | be the covering of immense multitudes 
all this to pass if we would, we think we of creatures whose residence is confined 
may as well let things stay as they are.| to the liquid element, whether fresh or 
Shells do not exclusively belong to | salt, whether in lakes, rivers, or seas. 
the inhabitants of the waters. Several; Conchology is that branch of natural 
species of land animals are provided with | history which treats of shells and their 
these protecting coverings, as the snail, | classification into genera and species, and 
the armadillo and the tortoise. Many am | which describes the character, economy 
phibious animals are likewise protected | ‘and habits of those animals that live j iu 
by shells of such strength as to defy the | them. Many persons have taken infinite 
stroke of the sabre or the spear, and even | pleasure in making collections, and shells 
the shot of musketry. Such are the croco- | form a conspicuous portion in the most 
dile and the alligator, But it may be| celebrated and valuable public mu- 
generally said that shells are found to | seums. 





——_>—___—. 





Napoleon when a Child. 


HE following anecdote of Napoleon, | ing. I knocked at the window several 
in his childhood, is furnished by i, times, and made him signs to come to 


mother: “One night, he was walking | me. He shrugged his shoulders with 
in our garden, like a man who is medi-| an appearance of ill-humor, and kept 
tating some great thing. It was raining|on his way. He was drenched with 
violently; his brothers had sought shel- | the rain, but he did not mind the storm, 
ter in the saloon, where they were play- and continued his walk, with his head 
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gneovered, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. Sometimes he stopped before 
the little fountain in the garden, and 
appeared to delight in seeing it ran, and 
to arrest its fall with his hand. Some 
claps of thunder were heard, which caused 
him a nervous shudder, but it did not 
seem to be fear. He then crossed his 
arms over his chest, and looked at the 
heavens, courageously waiting for another 
peal of thunder. I sent my servant to 
order him to come in. He said to him 
with coldness, but respectfully, ‘ Tell my 
mother that it is warm and I am taking 
an airing’ When the servant again en- 
treated, he precipitately turned his back 
on him, and accelerated his step. It was 
only when the storm had ceased, that he 
came in, wet to the skin. 

“+That was not right, my child, I 
said to him ; ‘you have disobeyed me.’ 

“*T could not help disobeying you, 
he answered, ‘I do not know what kept 
me in the garden; but if I am to bea 
soldier, I must accustom myself to rain 
and storms. I am not a girl, [ am a 
man.’ ; 

“* You are a child, my son, and a diso- 
bedient child. If you intend to be a 
soldier, you will learn that it is necessary 
for you to obey.’ 

“* But I will command,’ said he, with 
an expression that much excited our 
risible faculties. 

“* Before you command,’ I replied, 
‘you will be compelled to obey, and for 
along time. When you enter the service, 
you will not be a general.’ 

“He advanced towards me, took my 
hand in his, and pressed ii, thus tacitly 
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acknowledging that I was right, but not 
willing to confess it. Already, at that 
age, he was proud! 

“* What were you thinking about du- 
ring your walk? I said to him, whilst I 
pressed my lips to his wet hair. 

“*T do not know; I do not remember. 
I was thinking of a great many things. 
Ah! I was endeavoring to recollect a 
dream I had last night—a dream that 
pleased me very much. I dreamed that 
I was a bishop; that is grand, is it not; 
a bishop? Do bishops go to the wars ?’ 

“* No, my child, that is expressly for- 
bidden them.’ 

“¢ Then I will be a soldier, when [ am 
no longer a child. At fifteen you are 
no longer a child, are you, mother ?” 

“¢] think you are something of a child 
still.’ 

“ He paused a few moments, and, look- 
ing on the ground, he said— 

“¢ At fifteen, I will be a man.’ 

“ He then extricated himself from my 
arms, and ran into the garden.” 

asteacittipetinesia 

A PRIEST, in extreme poverty, resolved 
to get credit for a miracle. He put the 
yolks of several eggs in a hollow cane, 
and stopped the end with butter: then 
walking into an ale.house, he begged to 
fry a single egg for his dinner. The 
smallness of the repast excited curiosity, 
and the landlord gave him a morsel of 
lard. He stirred the lard with his cane, 
and, to the wonder of the surrounding 
peasants, produced a handsome omelet. 
This miracle established his fame; he 
sold omelets, and got rich by his inge- 
nuity. 
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A MERCHANT who had accumulated a 
vast property by care and industry, yet 
still was as busy as ever, in adding vessel 
to vessel and store to store, though consid- 
erably advanced in life, was asked bya 
neighbor, how much property he supposed 
would satisfy a human being. After a 
short pause, he replied, “ A little more.” 


Wuite Dr. Franklin was in France 
as minister from America, during the 
war, he had numerous proposals made 
to him by projectors of every country 
and every kind, who wished to go to the 
land that flowed with milk and honey— 
America : and among them, was one who 
offered himself to be king. He introdu- 
ced his proposals to the Doctor by letter, 
stating—first, that as the Americans 
had dismissed or sent away their king, 
they would want another. Secondly, 
that himself wasa Norman. Thirdly, 
that he was of more ancient family than 


the dukes of Normandy, and of a more 
honorable descent. Fourthly, there was 
already a precedent in England, of 
kings coming out of Normandy; and on 
these grounds he rested his offer. 


Aw ambassador from England, on be- 
ing presented to one of the kings of 
Spain, declined doing homage, consider. 
ing it inconsistent with the instructions 
of his master. Highly piqued at this 
imaginary insult, and desirous to put 
the ambassador out of countenance for 
it, the king cried aloud to the courtiers 
around him, “ What! has my good bro- 
ther of England no other men in his 
court, that he has sent me a fool to re- 
present him.” “QO yes, may it please 
your majesty,” replied the ambassador, 
“my master has many men about him far 
wiser than I; but he makes it an invari- 
able rule, to suit every ambassador to 
the king at whose court he is to reside.” 





—— 


Our Monthly Chat. 


[ Present, Robert Merry, Peter Parley, 
Jane and John, Susan and Tom, Betsy 
and Ben, Ann and Amos, and the rest.} 

Merry. Well, Mr. Parley—have you 
any thing for the Museum this month? 

Parley. Why, is not that story of 
the Snow Storm, which you promised to 
put at the beginning of the number, 
sufficient ? 

M. No, indeed—I want all I can get 
from you; my subscribers like me pret- 
ty well, but they are constantly saying, 
“Do give us something from Mr. Parley.” 

P. You say that, just to wheedle me, 


but it wont do. The truth is, you are | 


getting lazy—Robert—and try to make 
your friends do your business for you 

M. To tell you the truth, friend Pe- 
ter, I am a little tired. This work, 
work, work—month after month, year 
after year—makes a dry, rheumatic, old 
wreck of a man like me, sometimes feel 
as if he wished he could live without it. 

P. Well, then, be idle! 

M. And starve? 

P. Yes. 

M. But that’s not pleasant. 

P. No—itis not pleasant, and there- 
‘fore you will continue to work, work, 
work, to the end. So make the best of 
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it. Doas Ido; if the blues come and | 
make long faces at me, and say “ what | 
a miserable world this is’——and how| 
“flat, stale, and unprofitable, everything | 
is;’ if they turn my mind upon the 
pain in my eyes, upon the rheumatic | 
twinges in my joints; upon the gibes 
and jeers of the rich and haughty, as | 
they see me hobbling along in the 
streets; upon the sarcasms flung at me 
in the newspapers; upon the saucy let- 
ters I get from some people who don’t | 
like my writings; upon my real insig- | 
nificance in this busy world, and the 
consciousness of the contempt which will | 
ere long furnish a slab for my grave ;— | 
if the blue imps poke all these things | 
into my bosom—as they very often do— | 


be selfish, and use the world as we would 
use an ox—to make it work for us. But 
there are two comforts in our avocation 
—humble as it is—contemptible as it is, 
in the eyes of many. There is real 
gratification in being an object of affec- 
tion with the young—and there is great 


support in the feeling that we are doing 


them good—good for this world and 
that which is to come. After all—T 
would not exchange my profession— 
though it scarce gives me a living—and 
imposes constant toil—for that of the man 
who, day by day, grinds his fellow-men 
beneath the upper and nether mill-stone 


| —that he may coin their blood into gold 


—and with that gold, purchase a palace. 
M. Well, there’s some sense in that 





why, I open the door, and clear out, and | —no doubt. You talk pretty well, friend 
put myself in good-humor by walking | Peter, and doubtless try to screw your- 
away over the woods and rocks and hills. | self up to the text from which you preach 
M. But you can’t go into the woods! to me. But—nature is nature—after 
in winter ? all. However, we'll say no more about 
P. Well, then the boys and girls| it, just now. Come, John—you pro- 
come and see me, and they brush away | mised to write something for this num- 
the blues, famously. Let me tell you | ber of the Museum; is it ready? 
my secret, Robert. I know of no eure| John. Well— * * * —not exactly 
for the heartache likea romp,orachat, or; Jane. Oh, Mr. Merry—'tis ready— 
a dialogue, or, if you please, a serious talk, he read it all to me, and it’s real good, 
with the Black Eyes and the Blue Eyes. | if anybody could understand it. 
Of what consequence is it, if the proud|; M. Bring it here, John. (John 
world laugh at you and me? It is, no| comes up gingerly, and gives Mr. Merry 
doubt, more in fashion, to spend one’s | a piece of paper.) 
life solely, to make one’s self rich; itis| John. There 'tis—but you musn’t 
more in fashion to get a big office, and | read it loud. 
command the respect of the multitude,| All the children. Yes, yes, read it! 
than it is to write books for children. Read it! Go ahead! 
And if one cares not for the account| M. Well, I'll read it—it looks pretty 
that is to be given of his stewardship, | good. Now let all be perfectly still. 
hereafter, perhaps it is well and wise to | (Merry reads.) 
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THE OLD HEN AND THE PHI- 
LOSOPHER: A FABLE, 


PART I. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HEN WITH CHICK- 
ENS DURING AN ECLIPSE OF THE 
SUN. 

“Craw * * * craw * * * craw! What’s the 
matter with my eyes? It looks very dark, for 
a clear summer’s day. I must be getting old, 
for it aint more than 10 o’clock, and it seems 
exactly like sundown. Craw * * * craw * * * 
craw! Why, it’s getting cold. It seems as chill 
as evening. Cut, cut, cudawcut! What can be 
the matter? Why, the sun is going to bed before 
it’s fairly got up. Cur—t-r-r-r-r! Well, after all, 
it may be only a fit of the vapors—or my gizzard 
may be put out of order by that toad I ate yes- 
terday. I thought, then, I should pay dear for it. 
Cur—tr-r-r-r-r! Here chicks—come under my 
wings! I’m going to take anap. Come along 
—Nip, Dip, Pip, Rip—come into your feather- 
bed, my little dearies!| There! Don’t stick your 
noses out—be still now—I’m going to sing a 
song. 


Hush, my chickies—don’t you peep— 
Hush, my children—go to sleep ! 
Now the night is dark and thick— 
Go to sleep each little chick ! 


* * * * * 


Fiddle-de-dee—TI can’t sleep, and the chickens 
are as lively as bed-bugs. Cut—cut—cu—daw— 
evt! What on airth is the matter! The sun 
has got put out, right up there in the sky, just 
like a candle. Well—never did I see or hear of 
such a thing afore! And now it’s night in the 
middle of the day! What will come next? Why, 
I expect I shall walk on my head, and fly with 
my claws! It aint half fair, to shave an old hen 
and chickens out of their dinner and supper in 
this way. However, it’s too dark for decent peo- 
ple to be abroad. So, my chicks, we must get 
into the coop and go to rest. Cur—r-r-r-r—it’s 
very queer—indeed. How thankful I am that I 
don’t make day and night, and get the world into 
such a scrape as this. Come in! Come in, 


chicks! It aint our affair. Come along—there | 


—you rowdies! You aint sleepy, and I don’t 
wonder at it. But hens and chickens must go 
to bed when the lamp is put out. Cur—t-r-r-r-r. 





PART lil. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER 
UPON A BLADE OF GRASS. 


Here is a leaf, which we call a blade of grass 
There are myriads like it in this field ; it seems , 
trifle ; it seems insignificant. But let me look a: 
it with my glass. How wonderful is its texture! 
It seems woven like net-work, and nothing can 
exceed the beauty of its structure. And yet every 
blade of grass is like this. It exceeds all human 
art in the delicacy of its fabric, yet it grows here 
out of the ground. Grows! What does that 
mean? What makesit grow? Has it life? |; 
must have life, or it could not grow. And what 
is that life? It cannot think; it cannot walk; 
who makes it grow then? Who made this blade 
of grass? It was not man; it is not the beast 
of the field. It is God who madcit! And is God 
here in the field, all around me—in every blade 
of grass, in every leaf, and stem, and flower? 

It must be so, indeed. How full of instruction 
is every thing around us, if we use the powers 
we possess ! 


Moral.—Some people believe, that birds ana 
beasts have minds and souls as well as human 
beings; but we see that the most stupendous 
wonder of nature excited in one of the most in- 
telligent and civilized of birds, only a queer sort 
of surprise, expressed in the words cut—cut- 
cu—daweut! At the same time it appears that « 
single blade of grass opens to the philosopher a 
sublime strain of thought, teaching the profound 
lesson that God is everywhere ! 

Is there not a gulf as wide as eternity, between 
the human soul and animal instinct ! 


All the children. Bravo, Bravo— 
John ! 

Merry. Well, John—that’ll do for a 
boy. I shan’t insert it as my own, you 
know ; people will say, it’s good for John 
Smith, only fourteen years old ; but for 
Robert Merry—why, it’s too ridiculous, 
altogether. At any rate—John—the 
moral is good—and if people do laugh 
at the article, you just say to ’em—kherp 
your tongue between your teeth, tull you 
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do better, and you won't speak for a 
yar! There’s nothing like showing a 
proper spirit upon occasions of impor- 
tance. 

And now my friends, good night. 


[ insert the following with pleasure, 
though I cannot possibly find out 
what the conundrum means. I hope 
the writer will excuse the delay of the 
insertion. If I ever get to Centreville. 
| shall find him out. 

Winton, Nov. 4. 
Mr. Merry: 

{ have had a great deal of pleasure in reading 
your Museum, but have been disappointed in not 
finding any puzzles in the last number. I send 
you a conundrum which was written for me by a 


friend, which I suppose your subscribers will not 
find very difficult to solve. 


My first, is a word which we commonly use 
When we taste what we like; or commend 

A pithy expression: nor would we refuse, 
To prefix it, before the word friend. 


My second, to be, is the ardent desire 
Of all who this world highly prize ; 

Altho’, my young friends, I trust you'll aspire 
To what is more worthy your sighs. 


My whole is a name which o’er all girls and boys 
A magical power must wield, 

As leading them on to taste of the joys 
Cull’d from wisdom and virtue’s fair field. 


When I was at Baltimore last, I went to see an 
exhibition of canary birds which I thought very 
curious. 

There were one hundred of them, and they cut 
a great many funny capers, but I thought they 
acted the death of Marshal Ney better than any 
thing else. ‘They were dressed in marshals’ uni- 
form, with military caps and cloaks, and mount- 
ed on toy-horses. The little bird which acted 
Napoleon, was the most inquisitive little bird 
you ever saw, and kept turning his head about 
as if giving orders, while the others sat as 
if listening most attentively to them. A very 
small cannon was brought out, and a little post 


| set up with a stick balanced on it, just above the 


_touch-hole of the cannon. One end of this stick 
| was set on fire, and a little bird representing the 
| gunner, upon receiving the order jumped upon 
the stick, which caused it to fall on the touch- 
hole, and made the cannon go off with a loud re- 
port, while Marshal Ney fell as if killed. Two of 
them stood on a pistol while it was shot off, and 
never moved. They suffered themselves to be 
put in little coffins, with lighted torches around 
them, and did not stir until the flames came very 
| near them. They did a great many other things 
| of which I have not time to tell you. 

| That little girl’s letter from Paris was very in- 
teresting, and I should like her to write again 
She must have felt rather flat when the donkey 
threw her over his head. If I had been in her 
place I should have been very much frightened. 

We hope you will not stop with Billy Bump, 
for we want very much to see how he got on at 
the gold-diggings. 

I am the same little boy, Mr. Merry, who wrote 
to you last May telling you that I was then only 
nine years old. I shall be ten on Christmas-day. 
I always look forward to that day with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

I should like very much if you ever come to 
Baltimore, to have you visit Centreville on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, which was the former 
residence of Mr. R——n, now a pastor in Boston, 
who says he is acquainted with you. If you 
should come there, we should certainly invite 
you to Winton, where you would meet with a 
most cordial reception. 

Your friend and admirer, 
R. T. E. 





Memphis, Dec. 10, 1849. 
Mr. Merry: 


Dear Sir—My brother Thomas has been a sub- 
scriber to your Museum for several years past, 
and I have been an occasional reader of it myself. 
Last night he left home by stage for Jackson, 
Tenn., to commence his studies in the West 
Tennessee College, located in that town, and he 
has left all the back numbers to me, and I have 
taken his place in father’s store. I now feel able 
to set up for myself a little, and I want to become 
a subscriber to your Museum, so will you direct 
me one every month next year. Direct it to R. 
A. P——r, jr, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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This is a wintry night; it is snowing very fast Henderson Co., Ill., Dec. 14, 1849, 
out doors, and the snow is already two inches Me. Merry: 
deep, but I am sitting by a cheerful coal fire.| Dear Sir—As we are desirous of continuing 


Father is lying down with his gown and slippers | Your interesting magazine, I send one dollar for 
on, and mother is lying upon the couch, reading | the publisher, which is to pay our next year’s 
the December number of the Museum, and has | 8Ubscription; will you be so kind as to hand it 
just commanded us little ones to be silent, while | to him ? 
she reads Billy Bump’s letter from California. | 1am very much interested in reading the Mu. 
This, Mr. Merry, is a very interesting letter, | Sum, and should find it very hard to part with 
and I was sorry when it ended. After mother | i+ I read your “Bump correspondence’ wit 
had concluded the letter, my brother G., who had | great satisfaction, and wish Billy much success 
been an attentive listener, asked her whether | /" far-off California. I should like to know what 
the mule upon which the Spaniard rode was | has become of Miss “ Peggy Betsy,” and why she 
drowned or not? Mother was unable to say; the | has discontinued letters that were so interesting 
letter stated that he was “carried down stream | to your readers; I hope we shall hear from her 
by the current.” before long. I hope the next time you undertake 
I am astonished at the presumption and pert- | '° write the biography of Tom Titmouse, you 
ness of “ Nonpareil Small Caps ;” he says he is will not forget to finish ae 
thirteen years old, and can see nothing instructive | . I send ree re which you may inser 
in Billy Bump’s letters. He says they are too if it meets with your approbation. : 
childish for him. Really, Mr. Merry, I shoula| Now, Mr. Merry, let me ask you, if you were 
have thought from his vanity and presumption, ever as far west as this, our beautiful State ; if 
that instead of thirteen years, he was at least not, I hope hs WES WORE ne eet Hyeing, — 
thirty years of age. I am thirteen years old my- a a 90 oe a 
self, and think that I am as smart as most boys “ atten om or “ss om yee _ 
are of my age, and I find a great many interesting aes ein eyormy, “ — ral Sates Ns, 
and instructive things in Billy’s letters and those SRS RNG ep Sree gees 





of his mother. I should think that Billy was, by FANNY C. D. 
several years, older than “ Small Caps.” PUZZLE. 
It is getting late, and I must draw my letter to| 1 am composed of 20 letters. 
a close, so 1 must stop. Good bye. My 7, 14, 16, 7, is an extensive country. 
Your friend, My 11, 18, 7, 8, is a city in the Barbary States 
R. A. P., Jr. My 15, 7, 19, 16, 14, is a town in the State of 


my 11, 2, 16, 11. 
203° We have to say, in respect to the My 10, 11, 15, 20, 6, is a cape on the eastern 
tite. dicho of in th ding lett coast of North America. 

) Spoken 0 ~ e preceding letter,) yyy 7, 14, 2, 17, isa county in North Carolina 
that we have no information upon the| My 9, 6, 1l, 5, is a town in Alabama. 
subject, beyond what is said by Master — 13, 19, 4, 16, 3, is a county in North 

“11° . . /aroiuna. 

William Bump in his account of the My 2, 7, 5, 1, 16, is one of the West India 
melancholy disaster. We are left to in- islands. 

ference alone; it looks very much as if | My whole was the name of a very cruel tyrant. 
the poor brute was drowned and ate| In answer to my friend Fanny’s in- 
up by the alligators; but, inasmuch as | quiry, whether I was ever as far west as 
mules are pretty knowing fellows, may | Henderson Co., Illinois—I say no. If 
be he got ashore. If I get any account | I should ever go there, she promises me 
of him, my friend R. A. P., jr., shall | something as good as “ Blue Point oys 


hear of it. ters.” What do you mean, Fanny? 
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The First 


OME, boys and girls, let us have a 

trip together on the wings of im- 
agination. We suppose it to be the 
first day of March, and now I propose 
that we skim along the eastern coast of 
the United States, stopping at various 
points, and noticing the state of the sea- 
son. . 

Come, wrap your furs and great-coats 
around you, for we shall first stop at Cas- 
tine—a small town, far down east, in the 
state of Maine. Well, here we are, in Cas- 
tine. Look about you! See the hills and 
valleys—every thing is covered with snow. 
There is not a bird to be seen or heard 
in the whole country around. The rivers 
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of March. 


are frozen over, and seem converted into 
rock. Sleighs and sleds are in full 
jingle through the town. The boys 
and girls are muffled in great-coats, 
caps and mittens. See! here comes the 
whole school, with their sleds and skates. 

It is still winter here at Castine, 
though it is the first of March. No 
one thinks of Spring yet. The sky is 
as dark as in December, and flurries of 
snow fill the air with their myriad flakes. 
The cattle are still shut up in the stall. 
The sheep may nibble a few buds from 
the birch trees, but not a blade of grass 
can they find on the hill-side. The old 
hen scratches in vain to find a grub 
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amid the leaves. Long icicles hang 
from the eaves of the houses, and at 
noon-day, a few melted drops trickle 
down their noses ; but at night the wind 
is keen, and the poor dog shivers and 
howls at the door, partly from hunger 
and partly from cold. The owl hoots 
lustily in the woods, and all nature 
seems wrapped in sadness and gloom. 

Good-bye to Castine! Let us stop 
a moment and warm our noses at Boston. 
Here the snow is gone, and though it 
has left behind a few lumps of dirty ice 
in the street, these continue to thaw a 
little every day, keeping up a good sup- 
ply of mud, and imparting a cold, damp 
feeling to the atmosphere. The wind 
also comes cold and clammy from the 
sea. The people all appear to have 
their noses painted blue. No amiable, 
looking persons are to be met with in 
the streets. The wind bangs and blus- 
ters in your face, whichever way you go; 
out in the country the ground is bare, 
brown and frozen. The cattle stand 
about shivering, their hind feet drawn 
close to their fore ones. A wagon go- 
ing over the frozen hubs seems to make 
four times as much noise as at any other 
season. No birds are to be seen, ex- 
cept dead poultry at the provision stores, 
Not a bud seems to be opening its leaves 
—not a blade of grass dares yet to look 
green, Such is the first of March im 
the region of Boston. 

We skip on to New York. Here is 
a slight improvement. The sod in the 
sheltered squares of the city is green. 
The lilac-buds look yellow and ready 
to unfold their delicious flowers. Some 





OF MARCH. 


of the rose-buds begin to swell out their 
sides, and in favored spots, the snow- 
drops and crocuses— white, purple, and 
yellow—peep out of the ground Daring 
little fellows are these, and I love them 
all the more because they are willing to 
take some risk to give pleasure to their 
friends. It would not be easy to sum 
up the amount of pure and innocent en- 
joyment given by a patch of these bright, 
early flowers to the thousand passers-by 
in a great city. What thoughts of 
coming spring, what visions of glorious 
summer, are awakened in the minds of 
the beholders! with what ohs! and ahs! 
do the boys and girls salute these gems 
when they first get a sight of them! 
and as they pause, how do they pour 
out their words of wonder and admira- 
tion, as so many blessings, upon the heads 
of these early flowers. 

We must now take a long flight ; and 
stop in the streets of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. O, what a change! Here is 
spring. Not shy, doubting and coquet- 
tish—now melting you with sunshine, and 
now buffeting you with flurries of snow. 
The sun shines fair and bright. The 
air is filled with balm. The birds are 
in full song on bush and tree. The robin 
has already five eggs in her nest, and 
the sparrow per@hance as many. The 
lilac is in full bloom—the apple-buds of 
the garden are bursting into leaf. The 
bee has opened his door, and tries a short 
flight to see whether his wing is in good 
condition. The gardener has his beds 
marked out; his lettuce, his pepper- 
grass and peas have come up—nay in 
some cases. the latter are already in 
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bloom. The plough is busy in the field ; 
the insect dances in the breeze; the 
crows hold their noisy debates in the 
forest. Such is the first of March in old 
Virginia. 

We take another flight, and stop a 
moment at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Here the air is hot—almost sultry. For 
breakfast, you have fresh figs and ripe 
strawberries; at dinner, you will have 
green peas. In the country, the forests 
are clothed in green; the cotton fields 
are planted, and the first of March 
seems almost like our northern sum- 
mer. 

On we go, and pause at the island of 
Cuba. This isa region of almost per- 
petual summer. Snow and frost are 
unkaown in this genial climate. If we 
Yankees should go to Cuba, and tell the 
little boys and girls there that with us 
the weather is often so cold as to con- 
vert the rivers into rock, they would be 
struck with wonder—perhaps they would 
hardly believe us. Cuba is the land of 
oranges, lemons, and other delicious 
fruits, These things grow as naturally 
in Cuba as do apples and pears in New 
Jersey. And what is very curious, many 
of the fruit trees there go on bearing 
their fruits from season to season, and 
showing at the same time, on the same 
tree, the opening blossom and the ripen- 
ed fruit. 

Thus, you see, that the weather on the 
first of March is a very different thing 
in different countries. Indeed, the whole 
subject of the seasons is very curious 
and full of interest. It often happens, 





that while it is summer in one place, it is 


winter in another ; and while the people 
in one part of the earth are panting with 
heat, the people in another are shivering 
and shaking amid the snow-blast and 
the tempest. 





Sir Walter Raleigh 


Fuiter, an old writer, gives the fol- 
lowing account of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
first rise in life. 

“This Captain Raleigh,” he says, 
“coming out of Ireland into the Eng- 
lish court in good habit (his clothes 
being then a considerable part of his 
estate), found the queen walking, till 
meeting with a dirty place, she seemed 
to scruple going over it. Presently 
Raleigh cast and spread his new plush 
cloak on the ground, whereon the queen 
trod gently, rewarding him afterwards 
with many suits, for his so free and sea- 
sonable tender of so fair a foot-cloth. 

“An advantageous admittance into 
the first notice of a prince, is more than 
half a degree of preferment. When 
Sir Walter found some hopes of the 
queen’s favor reflecting upon him, he 
wrote on a glass window obvious to her 
notice :— 


‘ Fain would I elimb, but I fear to fall.’ 


“ Her majesty, either espying or be- 
ing shown it, did under-write— 
‘If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.’ 
“How great a person in that court 


this knight did afterwards prove to be, 
is seareely unknown to any.” 
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The King of Ashantee., 


SHANTEE isan extensive kingdom 
A of Western Africa, lying along the 
gold coast of Guinea. It has about 
1,000,000 inhabitants, who are governed 
by a king, and an aristocracy of four per- 
sons. This king is a very curious per- 
sonage. His dress, as may be seen in 
the engraving, vonsists of a close vest 
covered with metal ornaments and scraps 
of Moorish writing, as spells against dan- 
ger; his trowsers, invisible in the picture, 
are loose cotton drawers, and his head- 
dress a cap of gold or gilded rams’ horns. 
He wears gold ornaments in profusion, 
some of them being well wrought, others 
being unshapen lumps of gold. The 
teeth and smaller bones of vanquished 
foes he also ostentatiously displays about 
his person. His will is law to the people 
over whom he rules, except on questions 
of foreign policy, when the aristocracy 





may even veto his decisions. He is 
heir to the gold of all his subjects. His 
family are not exempt from capital pun- 
ishment, though their blood cannot be 
shed ; if death be awarded them, they are 
drowned in the Dah. 

The king’s wives amount to the ex- 
travagant number of 3333, and this mys- 
tical number is carefully kept up. If the 
king makes a present of a woman to one 
of his distinguished men, another imme- 
diately supplies her place. If any one 
is accused of crime or treason towards 
the king, he is made to undergo a spe- 
cies of ordeal. The culprit is forced to 
chew about one-eighth of an ounce of poi- 
sonous bark, and then drink three or four 
calabashes of water. If he vomit, he is 
pronounced innocent; but if his stomach 
be strong enough to retain the poison, it 
is held to be a conclusive proof of guilt. 
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HOLIDAY SCENES IN PARIS. 


The features peculiar to negroes are | 
not found among the Ashantees. Many 
of them have faces cf Grecian shape and 
precision. Among the females may often 
he seen the most graceful forms. In all 
things but in color, they have what are | 
allowed among us to be the requisites for 
beauty. Their dress is various, every 
one consulting his own taste. In some 
places, nakedness is hardly covered, and | 
in others the dress is cumbrous. Among | 
one tribe, it is considered highly respec- | 
table to wear large trowsers, of several 
spans of cloth, and great breeches there 
are synonymous with great men. One) 
of their chiefs, on seeing a European 
take off his gloves, exclaimed in aston- 
ishment, “ Alla akbar, he has pulled off 
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the skin from his hands!” A delibera- 
tive assembly is called a palaver. 

The religion of the Ashantees, is con- 
tained in the allegory of “ The Book and 
the Calabash.” The Great Spirit, after 
creating three white and three black 
men, placed before them a large calabash 


_and a sealed paper, giving to the black 


race the choice of the two. They took 
the calabash, which contained gold, iron, 
and the choicest productions of the earth, 
| but left them in ignorance of their use 
and application, The paper, on the con- 
trary, instructed the white men in every 
thing; made them the favorites of the 
Great Spirit, and gave them that supe- 
riority which the negroes always readily 
acknowledge. 


—_—@—._ 


Holiday Scenes in Paris, 


ORDERING upon the beautiful 

promenade known as the Champs Ely- 
sées, in Paris, is a large open space called 
the “ Grand Carré,” or Great Square. It 
is simply a bare tract of ground, devoid 
of trees or buildings of any kind. It is 
used sometimes as a play-ground by the 
lovers of foot-ball and ninepins. Raw 
recruits and unpractised regiments are 
often drilled there; and during the late 
troubles in France, it was covered with 
the tents and marquees of the provincial 
_ Soldiers, who had been called in to pro- 
“tect the capital. It is here that the 
holidays are celebrated with the most 
noise and fun—the most frolic and fool- 
ery. To this spot comes, from the four 





corners of France, two or three times a 


year, a motley crowd of travelling artists, 
mountebanks and jugglers, with lean 
horses, leaner purses, and leanest chil- 
dren. The aspect of this place is so 
queer, that we can think of nothing bet- 
ter to amuse our readers than a descrip- 
tion of it; besides, they can thus con- 
trast a French holiday with a similar 
celebration in the Common at Boston, 
or the Park at New York. 

The last féte that we saw at Paris 
was on the first of May—Louis Phil- 
ippe’s birthday. Alas! kings’ birthdays 
and royal rejoicings are over now; they 
celebrate the birth of the constitution 
instead. It was a most charming day ; 
there was an odor of meadows and fresh 
flowers all around, that had come into 
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the city on the wings of a west wind, 
new and fresh for the occasion. There 
was a sky overhead, so blue, so clear, 
so warm, that had the king ordered it 
beforehand of the almanac-makers, he 
could not have got a better one. The 
streets and squares in the neighborhood 
of the Champs Elysées were kept clear 
of horses and carriages. The pavements, 
watered and swept the night before, were 
so white and clean that you were almost 
afraid to step, for fear of soiling them. 
Over the wide avenue of the grand 
promenade were suspended mighty chan- 
deliers of colored lamps and Chinese 
lanterns, all waiting impatiently to be 
lighted. On each side were rows of fire- 
works and illuminations, which looked 
as though they couldn’t wait till night. 
It was yet early, and there were few 
people present. The men who were ar- 
ranging the ball-room—as one would 
almost have taken the scene to be—the 
police, and the gingerbread-women who 
lined the two side-walks, had it all to 
themselves. Everybody was putting 
the finishing touch to their arrangements 
for the great day—dusting their apples, 
watering their lemonade, and dittoing 
their liquorice-water. There are very 
few old women, who, on seeing a decan- 
ter of some stiff beverage before them, 
which they are going to sell at two cents 
a glass, can refuse themselves the satis- 
faction of pouring in nothing’s worth of 
water, so as to pour out four cents’ worth 
more drink—even if it is a little weaker. 
Water is so cheap! 

While we were waiting for the crowd 
to come, and the entertainments to com- 
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mence, we saw a beautiful tent under 
the shade of an elm tree; it was either 
Turkish or Egyptian, with turrets, and 
peaks, and festoons: inside was a luxu- 
rious-arm chair, forming one end of 
gigantic pair of steelyards. Over the 
entrance was a sign, thus—“ Ler every 
ONE KNOW HOW MUCH HE WEIGHS.” We 
sat down in the chair, and the priestess 
officiating soon told us, in return for a 
two sous-piece, our exact weight. Re. 
ally! we had gained ten pounds since 
we left America! Gained flesh while 
separated from you, black eyes and blue! 
Got fat, with our printers and our readers 
3000 miles behind us! No, no; it was 
not that: don’t believe it was that! We 
had breathed the sea air, and enjoyed a 
season of brief repose—that’s all. But 
by-and-by we found we couldn’t get 
along without our young friends; we 
lost our ill-gotten ten pounds, and had 
to come home again to catch up. 

The crowd began now to come in goo: 
earnest. It was a pleasant, sensible 
crowd—such a one as we like to see. 
There were a good many babies, with 
fat, healthy nurses ; a good many boys 
and girls, with cents gingling in their 
pockets ; husbands with their families; 
young men with their sweethearts, and 
sweethearts with their young men. The 
arrival of all this crowd seemed to be 
like a mill-stream setting in motion the 
long-silent machinery of a cotton fac- 
tory. Every thing capable of movement, 
began to move ; every thing that could 
sing, began to sing: musical instre 
ments, out of tune or not, started into 
full play. You suddenly became con 
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scious of sights where you least expect- | thick barley candy, the size of a pocket 


ed them. A quiet-looking man, whom 
you had noticed leaning against a tree, 
turns his coat wrong side out, twists 
and twirls his hair into some ludicrous 
shape, and sets to telling funny stories. 
Homeopathic carriages, drawn by six 
goats, fill up with passengers and roll 
down the smooth avenues. Every thing 
began to go, and we saw that the day 
had commenced in good earnest. 

As we went along, looking at every 
thing we passed, we stopped opposite a 
one cent lottery. This was a large cir- 
cular table, the edges sprinkled with 
prizes of all sorts and shapes; but all 
of the value of one cent. In the centre 
was a pivot, on which turned a large 
dial or finger. Wherever this finger 
stops is the prize which the player has 
gained. No one can lose, and every one 
wins a prize of exactly the value he has 
paid. We determined to venture a 
sou ; and waited for a rosy-cheeked little 
girl, who was trying for a piece of gin- 
gerbread, for our turn; we paid our 
cent, and the man turned the dial with 
a tremendous effort. It had two ends, 
of course—a blue and yellow one; we 
had chosen the blue one. At first, it 
went so fast that you couldn’t tell the 
two colors apart—they seemed to mix 
together and make a great green streak 
all round the table. Then it began to 








pistol ; but it left the barley candy be- 
hind, and kept on. Then it came toa 
fierce gingerbread lion, with a raisin for 
an eye. It passed the lion too, and 
went on its way. It was the strangest 
thing that it wouldn’t stop; but it 
seemed as if it would go on forever. A 
handful of walnuts, two cookies, another 
lion and a tin trumpet, were successively 
passed by: at last it did stop—it stop- 
ped entirely and ceased to move. We 
had won a sugar cat! a red cat, with 
whiskers, and paws, and a tail. We 
pocketed our prize, and walked on in 
search of more amusement. 

The next exhibition was of a more 
philosophical nature. A man with a 
table before him, was explaining the 
properties of various glass tubes and 
vessels. In these tubes were liquids of 
different colors; some red, like water 
tinted with checkerberry candy, and 
some green, like asparagus juice. These 
were for different scientific purposes. 
One was to blow in, to see to what 


height one could raise the liquid by the 


force of the breath. Another, and the 
most extraordinary, was an instrument 
for telling the character. This was an 
upright tube three-fourths filled with a 
fluid of no particular color, or rather of 


all sorts of colors—as if a child’s paint- 
box had been dissolved in it. At the 


go slower, like a Hoboken ferry-boat, | bottom, it came to a point forming a sort 


when it enters the slip; then it began 
to stop, just as a hoop does when it’s 
tired out. The blue end now became 


| of handle. This handle had a thin bore 


running through it containing a small 


' portion of the liquid. According to the 


perfectly visible. First it looked as if | explanation of the exhibiter, this liquid 
it would bring up at a piece of short, | being highly impressionable, would be dif- 
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ferently acted upon by the hands of differ- 
ent individuals. Persons of great nervous 
energy, strong minds, &c., would affect 
it much more powerfully than others of 
weak character. To illustrate this by 
experiment, any one might have his dis- 
position told for two sous. It was 
rather a dangerous risk to run—this 
exhibiting your inmost-self to a holiday 
crowd: but there was no lack of adven- 
turers. 

First came a baker’s boy, with a lazy 
gait, and listless air, and a cotton tur- 
ban on his head. He took the glass 
and we waited. The top of the liquid 
seemed to be slightly ruffled, and some- 
thing seemed to be trying to break forth. 
A bubble rose slowly upon its surface, 
and after a moment’s hesitation, burst. 
The agitated waters subsided, and all was 
still. “There,” said the showman, 
“there is, probably, the most insignifi- 
cant character, that has ever, during a 
long career in the most populous cities in 
France, been presented to my observa- 
tion. That young man will never set 
the Seine on fire, though he might his 
bed-clothes. Look at him, gentlemen, and 
then tell me if my glass has not been 
singularly accurate, in its indications. 
Don’t get run over, my friend, in going 
home.”’ 

Then came another applicant. He 
seized the glass and held it tightly. The 
liquid immediately began to boil and 
bubble as if it meant to break its bonds, 
and give the spectators a ducking. A 
continuous stream rose from the body 
of the fluid, and dashed itself in spray 





contents of the glass were as much agj- 
tated, as the fountain in Boston Com. 
mon. “There’s a contrast for you,” 
exultingly exclaimed the  exhibiter, 
“Let go the glass, young man ; a minute 
more, and you'd have it in splinters. 
There’s a fellow I shouldn’t like to have 
a tussle with. I only hope he wen't 
come to harm, with such a temper as 
he’s got. Look at him, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and judge for yourselves.” The 
man’s glass was right again this time; 
the young fellow would have been a 
severe customer in a fight. He was 
pale and ragged, but had a determined 
bearing, and a bold, unquivering eye. 
Ten months afterwards, we recognized 
him among the wounded inmates of the 
once proud palace of the Tuileries— 
then a hospital. He had fought on the 
barricades, and received the thrust of a 
bayonet in his breast. 

We had now come nearly the whole 
length of the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, and were approaching the Grand 
Carré. A tremendous, though confused 
din of music, drums, shouts, vocifera- 
tions, applause and laughter burst upon 
the ear. A few steps more, and the 
whole scene became visible. On three 
sides of the square were arranged in long 
array, an army of menageries, circuses, 
exhibitions of living statuary, learned 
dogs and pigs, jugglers, clowns, dancers, 
tumblers; fat women, strong men; pan- 
oramas, dioramas, cosmoramas ; giants, 
and dwarfs; every thing, in short, strange 
or striking in the 84 departments. 
They all faced the square, presenting 


against the top of the tube. Really, the | their fair side to the audience ; behind, 
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were the broken down horses, that drag- 
ged the tents and wagons from place to 
place, taking their morning’s meal in si- 
lence and sadness. At every ten steps, 
was a rude sort of kitchen, hurriedly 
built of stones in the open air; an odor 
of fried potatoes, and the hissing of a 
row of griddles, told that even jugglers 
must eat, and that necromancers, like 
other mortals, are susceptible of crea- 
ture comforts. Occasionally, a gaily 
dressed harlequin, whose term of ser- 
vice had expired for the morning, and 
who had an hour to himself, leaving his 
jests and his antics behind him, would 
throw himself upon the ground, where 
the sun was warm, and the earth dry, 
and huddling his body up into a ball, 
would go quietly to sleep. 

The strolling mountebank, whether 
juggler, clown, or tumbler, has but one 
dress, which serves him for all the pur- 
poses to which dress can be applied. 
His gay holiday attire, his red and yel- 
low velvet, his silk and feathers, are his 
every-day costume. He travels in it, 
slecps in it, jumps in it. His closely 
fitting tights are his only trowsers, his 
spangled jacket is his only coat; and, 
very often, he can claim no other head- 
dress than his cap and bells. Anywhere 
on the road that they may stop to take 
an hour's rest, he is always ready with 
his jingling brass and bright colors to 
give a taste of his quality to the peas- 
ants and villagers. His meals are never 
s0 hearty as to prevent him from turn- 
ing somersets, the next minute: his 
sleep is so light, that he will wake at a 
moment’s call, dance a Highland fling, 





put the lighted end of a cigar in his 
mouth, stand on his head, walk on his 
hands, while anybody else would be 
rubbing bis eyes, and composing himself 
to slumber again. 

But it was the gay, and not the mel- 
ancholy side of the picture that we had 
promised our readers: we meant to tell 
them what takes place before and not 
behind the curtain. But we must be 
excused till the next number, when 
we'll go into every show in the square : 
that is if our money holds out, for two 
cents upon two cents, count up in the 
long run. 


—_-— > 


Ir was formerly the custom in Eng- 
land to present a bowl of ale to male- 
factors, on their way to the place of 
execution. The county of York, which 
adheres strongly to its ancient usages, 
was the last place where this custom 
continued. A sadler at Bawtry lost his 
life in consequence of declining the re- 
freshment: for had he stopped, as usual, 
his reprieve, which was actually on the 
road, would have arrived in time to have 
saved him. Hence arose the saying, 
that “the sadler of Bawtry was hanged 
for leaving his ale.” 


—— 


A cELEBRATED old general used to 
dress in a fantastic manner, by way of 
making himself better known. “ Peo- 
ple will ask,” said he, ‘Who is that 
old fool?’ and then others will reply, 
‘That’s the famous general, who took 
such a place.’” 
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The (Gypsies, 
OR more than 400 years this remark- | a savage life, in the spirit of one of their 
able race has been strolling, with lit-| songs : 
tle change, over Europe, like foreigners “Too much test is rust ; 
and strangers. The year in which they There’s ever cheer in changing ; 
first made their appearance there, is no- | We lose by too much trust : 
where recorded ; but it is clear that they | mate beep endrnging:” 
did not originate in that quarter of the) They generally reside in tents, which 
globe. They arecalled Zincali and Gi- | they pitch in bye-places. Their occu- 
tanos in Spain; in England, Gypsies, pations are pilfering, robbing hen-roosts, 
froma general belief that they were and fortune-telling ; doctoring horses, 
originally Egyptians: in France, Bohe- | mending tin-pans, and tinkering coffee- 
mians, as they first attracted attention in | pots ; peddling precious stones, and 
Bohemia. They almost everywhere lead sometimes poisons. They seldom com- 








crimes, being fearful of punishment. 
Their manners and ec: ‘oms, are differ- 
ent in different coun. .3 though their 
general characteristics are the same the 
world over. It has been said of them 
that “Africa makes them no blacker 
nor Europe whiter; they neither learn 
to be lazy in Spain, nor diligent in Ger- 
many; they neither reverence Christ in 
Christendom, nor Mahomet in Turkey.” 

The Gypsies of Russia resist cold to 
a wonderful degree ; and it is not un- 
common to find them encamped in the 
midst of snow, in slight canvass tents, 
when the weather is 25 or 30 degrees 
below zero. The Gypsies of Hungary 
are the merriest of the race. They sing 
and dance perpetually, and play the vi- 
olin with great skill, The Gypsies ap- 
peared in England three centuries ago, 
but for a long time persecution kept them 
coucealed in their burrows: but those 
days have now passed by, and they are 
always to be found at the prize fight 
aud the race course. The women tell 
fortunes. Both sexes are arrant cheats 
and thieves. They usually pitch their 
tents in some green lane, or on the side 
of acommon near a village, under the 
shelter of a high bank or a hedge. 

That they are not destitute of wit, 
the following anecdote will show. Some 
young ladies who had been taking a 
walk, were accosted by a Gypsy woman, 
who, for a small reward, very politely of- 
fered to show them their future hus- 
bands’ faces in a pool of water that stood 
near. Such an offer was too good to be 
refused, and on paying the stipulated sum, 
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mit violent robbery, or other heinous | the ladies hastened to the water, each in 


anxious expectation of getting a glance 
of her “ beloved ;” but alas! instead of 
beholding the form and face they so 
fondly anticipated, they were surprised 
to see only their own rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes glancing from below 
“Sure you are mistaken, woman,” ex- 
claimed one of them, * for we see no- 
thing but our own faces in the water.” 
“ Very true, lady,” replied the Gypsy ; 
“but these will be your husbands’ faces 
when you are married.” 

The Gypsies of Spain are better known 
to us than those of any other country. 
The richest among them are generally 
smugglers, and in the large towns go 
from house to house, with contraband 
goods, especially silk and cotton, and 
sometimes tobacco. They likewise trade 
in old clothes. Others sell roasted chest- 
nuts or grass mats. Their practice of for- 
tune-telling lies chiefly among females ; 
to young maidens they promise lovers, 
invariably handsome, and sometimes 
rich ; to wives children, and to widows 
another husband; for their eyes are so 
penetrating that they will often discover 
one’s most secret thoughts and wishes. 

They find dupes almost as readily 
among the superior classes as among the 
very dregs of the population. It is their 
boast that the best houses in Spain are 
open to them ; and perhaps, in the space 
of one hour, they will predict the future 
to a duchess in one of the hundred pal- 
aces of Madrid, and to half a dozen 
laundresses washing linen in the stream 


of the Manzanares. Their speech is as 
fluent and their eyes as unabashed in 
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¢ae presence of royalty as among the 
‘ywest of the populace, and the conse- 
juence is that most minds quail before 
them. Among their other frauds, the Hok- 
kano Baro, or “ great trick,” stands pre- 
eminent, This is neither more nor less 
than for some lady, suspected to be rich, 
to deposit, at a certain hour and place, a 
certain sum of money—the more the bet- 
ter; as the Gypsy assures her that if 
not looked at till a certain time, it will 
increase a thousand-fold. In the mean 
time, she walks off with the spoil and, it 
is needless to say, never returns. 

Of the German Gypsies, the follow- 
ing story is told :—Three of them havy- 
ing acquired by various atrocities what 
amounted to a valuable booty, they 
agreed to divide the spoil, and to retire 
from so dangerous a vocation. When 
the day arrived which they had appoint- 
ed for that purpose, one of them was de- 
spatched to a neighboring town, to pur- 
chase provisions for their last carousal. 
The other two secretly agreed to mur- 
der him on his return, that each might 
come in for half of the plunder, instead 
of one third. They did so. But the mur- 
dered man was a closer calculator than 
his assassins, for Ite had previously poi- 
soned part of the provisions in order that 
he might appropriate the whole of the 
spoil to himself. The triumvirate of 
worthies were found dead together. 


SSnEEEEE queen 


I risk, sir, for information,” said a 
very grave member of a legislative body. 
“Tam very glad to hear it,” said a by- 
stander, “for no one wants it more !” 





Joseph IL 


Anone the pleasant anecdotes related 
of Joseph II., of Austria, we find the fol- 
lowing :—He was one day walking alone 
in the streets of Vienna, dressed as a 
private individual, when he met a young 
girl weeping, and carrying a buudle wn- 
der her arm. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
said he kindly. “Where are you go- 
ing? What are you carrying? Cannot 
I calm your grief?” 

“T am carrying the clothes of my 
unfortunate mother,” replied she to the 
Prince, who was unknown to her; “aud 
I am going to sell them. It is our last 
resource,” said she, in a broken voice. 
“ Ah! if my father, who shed his blood 
so often for the country, still lived, or 
if he had obtained the recompense due 
to his services, you would not see me in 
this state.” 

“Tf the Emperor,” said the monarch 
much affected, “had known your dis- 
tresses, he would have relieved them. 
You ought to present him a petition, or 
employ some one to relate your misfor- 
tunes to him.” 

“T have done so,” replied she, “ but it 
was in vain; the nobleman to whom I 
addressed myself, told me that he had 
never been able to obtain any thing.” 

“The truth has been disguised to 
you,” answered the Prince, trying to 
hide the emotion that such an avowal 
cost him ; “I can assure you that noth- 
ing has been said to him about your 
situation; and he loves too well the 
principles of justice to suffer the widow 
and daughter of an officer to perish, 
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who has served him well. Make a peti- | 
tion, carry it to him to-morrow, at the 

palace, in such a place, at such an hour; 

if what you say is true, I will speak of 

you to the Emperor, and you will ob- 

tain justice.” 

The young girl, drying her tears, 
thanked again and again the unknown, 
when he added: “ But you must not 
sell your mother’s clothes. How much 
did you expect to receive for them ?” 

“ Six ducats,” said she. 

“ Permit me to lend you twelve, until 
we shall have seen the success of our 
plan.” 

At these words, the girl flew to her 
house, gave her mother the twelve du- 
cats with the clothes, and imparted to 
her the hopes which the unknown noble- 
man had given her. She described him, 
and the persons who listened to her, 
recognized the Emperor in all she said 
ofhim. In despair at having spoken so 
openly, she could not resolve to go the 
next day to the palace. Her relations 
compelled her, however. She arrived, 
trembling, saw her sovereign in her ben- 
efactor, and fainted away. 

Meanwhile the Prince, who had asked 
in the evening her father’s name, and 
that of the regiment in which he had 
served, had gained some information, 
and had found out that all she said was 
true. When she recovered her senses, 
the Emperor led her into the cabinet 
with her relations, and said in the most 
obliging manner to her— 

“Here is for your mother the cer- 
tificate of a pension, equal to the ap- 





pointment your father had, half of which 


will be continued to you, if you should 
have the misfortune to lose her. I am 
sorry not to have learned your situation 
sooner ; I should have relieved you im- 
mediately.” 

After this event, the Prince appointed 
a certain day in the week, on which all 
classes of his subjects could have access 
to him. 

— 

Jupce R., who presided in the Coun- 
ty Court of an American State, was fond 
of indulging himself occasionally in a 
joke, at the expense of Counsellor B., 
a practising attorney in the same court, 
with whom he was very intimate, and 
for whom he hada high regard. Ona 
certain occasion, when pleading a cause 
at the bar, Mr. B. observed that he 
would conclude his remarks on the fol- 
lowing day, unless the court would con- 
sent to set late enough to finish them 
that evening. “ Sit, sir,” said the judge, 
“not set; hens set.” “I stand correct- 
ed, sir,” said the counsellor, bowing 
Not long after, while giving an opinion, 
the judge remarked that under such and 
such circumstances, an action would not 
lay. “Iie, may it please your honor,” 
says the counsellor, “not Jay; hens lay.” 

A debate once took place among the 
members of the court of another Ameri- 
can State, as to how long they should set 
to dispose of the business before them, 
as they had resolved to limit themselves 
to a given time, and on no account te go 
beyond it. Three weeks at last were de- 
termined on. “ Why, in the name of 
wonder,” inquired a wag at the bar, 
“do they not set four wecks, like other 
geese |” 
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The Zoological Gardens in London. 


MONG the many interesting scenes 
A and sights in London, there is 
nothing more pleasant or instructive 
than the Zoological Gardens. There are 
two of these establishments in that great 
and wonderful city, London—one in 
the Regent’s Park, and the other on the 
south side of the Thames, called the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens. Both are 
conducted on the same general plan, 
which is, to collect curious birds and 
curious animals from all quarters of the 
world, and provide the means by which 
these may live, as much as possible, 
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according to their natural tastes and 
habits. 

Thus we find, in these places, a collec- 
tion of beavers, living on the edge ofa 
brook, where they cut down bushes, and 
build mud houses, just as they were 
accustomed to do in Canada, whence 
they were brought. Here we find water 
birds of many curious forms, dwelling 
together, upon the borders, or the bosom 
of a lake. We see elephants walking 
about in the grounds, and occasionally 
taking a bath in a river. We see 
ostriches from Africa, emeus from New 
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Holland, pheasants from Southern Asia, 
peacocks from Java, birds of paradise 
from New Guinea, red-legged partridges 
from California, toucans from Guiana, 
widow finches from Senegal, vultures 


from Egypt, crocodiles from the N ile, | 


apes and baboons from Borneo, zebras 
from South Africa, gazelles from Persia, 
buffaloes from Bornou, bisons from Mis- 
souri, chinchillas from the Andes, boa- 
constrictors from Sumatra, bears from 
Madagasear, lions from Sierra Leone, 
tigers from India, and many other crea- 
tures too tedious to mention—all liv- 
ing, a8 far as convenient, according to 
the manners and customs of their fore- 
fathers. 

It would be very easy to write a very 


pleasant book about these creatures, but | 


it is much better to go and see them, if 
one has the opportunity. Our caravans 


do pretty well, for they bring to our own | 


towns, cities, and villages, many of the 
strange creatures which are to be found 
in the Zoological Gardens; but unfor- 
tunately, in the carayans the animals 
are forced out of their natural habits, 
and appear very differently from what 
they do in their native condition : never- 
theless, we advise all our young friends 
to patronize the caravans. A lion isa 
lion, a bear is a bear, and a hyena is a 
hyena, wherever you may find him. It 
makes little difference with these rough 
brutes, where you scrape acquaintance 
with them. They would probably be as 
uncivil to strangers, in their own parlors 
at home, as they are in the cages of the 
caravan. 


But as to many other animals, and 
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‘especially birds of various kinds, the 





Irish. 


Zoological Gardens have a great advan- 
tage. I have never seen children more 
delighted than in these places at Lon- 
don. Monkeydom—that is, the building 
in which monkeys of all kinds are col- 
lected—-is a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment. The birds, too, many of which 
are exccedingly beautiful, and many ex- 
tremely graceful, are objects of in- 
tense delight. Will not some one of our 
little friends, who has paid a visit to 
the Zoological Gardens of London, give 
to the readers of Merry’s Museum an 
account of what he saw there? 
a 

An Irishman, with his family, landing 
at Philadelphia, was assisted on shore 
by a negro, who spoke to Patrick in 
The latter, taking the black fel- 


! . 
' low for one of his own countrymen, asked 





him how long he had been in America. 
“ About four months,” was the reply. 
The chop-fallen Irishman turned to his 
wife and exclaimed—* But four months 
in the country, and almost as black as 
jet !” 
anpeneeibaion 

A famous judge, notorious for always 
convicting every person brought be- 
fore him for trial on capital offences, 
and who was often called the Hanging 
Judge, was one day dining with a select 
company. The following pass of wit 
took place between him and the cele- 
brated Mr. Curran :—“Is that hung 
beef, before you?” he said to the latter ; 
“if it is, I will try it.” “It is sure to 
be hung, sir. if you try it,” was Curran’s 


reply. 











™ THE LESSON ILLUSTRATED. 


The Lesson Illustrated. 


Emily. Well, Aunt, you see I am 
punctual; and I have my thimble and 
needle ready, too. 

Aunt. Lam very glad, my dear, to see 
you have not forgotten your good reso- 
lution; and I am now ready to fulfil my 
promise. What shall I relate ? 

Emily. O, if you please, Aunt, do 
first help me a little with my lesson! I 
don’t know what my teacher means, by 
emotions of beauty, grandeur and sub- 
limity ; they seem to me to be all alike. 

Aunt, Perhaps, my dear, if I tell you 
of some time and place when I have felt 
each of these emotions, you will enter so 
much into my feelings, as to compre- 
hend better what they are, than you 
could from any formal definition. 

Emily. Do, dear Aunt; I shall be so 
glad if I can understand my lesson, and 
not be the only stupid one in my class. 

Aunt. Do you recollect, last summer, 
that I went to paya visit in Chester 
County, and staid some weeks at your 
uncle's? One afternoon, while I was 
there, Esther proposed that we should 
ride over to Greenville the next morn- 
ing, before breakfast ; to which I readi- 
ly agreed. Accordingly, early in the 
morning she awakened me, by saying that 
the horses were at the door. Witha 
light heart, I dressed; and after tak- 
ing a slice of bread and a draught of 
cold water, we mounted our horses. 

At first our road lay through a wood, 
so that our view was bounded on each 
side by the tall trees; it then passed 
over a barren hill, clothed only with « 





few stinted weeds, that looked lonely 
and withered, as if ready to give way 
to the intruding stones that were crowd. 
ing around them. 

But the scene soon changed. As we 
descended the other side of the hill, a 
lovely prospect opened to our view. The 
descent was very gradual, and at the 
foot ran a small stream, winding its sil- 
very way through peaceful meadows and 
luxuriant orchards. The sun had just 
risen, and a thousand little birds were 
pouring out their thanks for his return. 
The morning dew, laden with the per- 
fume of various flowers, was ascending 
like incense to heaven. On our right, 
rich fields of grain waved their ripen- 
ing heads, and on the left was seen 
a pasture dotted with sheep. Beyond 
the stream, we saw the spire of a coun- 
try church, pointing upward to direct 
our thoughts to Heaven. I obeyed the 
silent monitor, as the pleasing emotions, 
excited by the lovely scene, rose in my 
soul. Well, my dear, can you sympa- 
thize with me ? 

Emily. O yes, Aunt; I suppose the 
feeling of the loveliness of some object is 
an emotion of beauty. 

Aunt. It is so called, my dear; and 
now, if you like, I will tell youof a ride 
we took about the same time, when my 
feelings were excited to a still higher de- 
gree ; not so soothing perhaps, but more 
ennobling. 

Emily. Pray tell me, Aunt; I love 
to hear your stories 

Aunt. It was on a Sabbath morning, 








hot 


“mam fhe so me ao fo ae, & Oat 





set off to attend public worship. 
church was about five miles from their | 


home, by the common road ; but as we 


in June, that Esther, Hugh, and myself, | 
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Emily. Yes I think I should. It 


The | | seems, if I may express it so, that there 


was a more quict pleasure in your first 
ride. But now for your third, dear 


were on horseback, we went a nearer | Aunt? 


route, by a pathway over two hills, which | 
were thickly covered with wood, and | 
very seldom travelled. We jogged on 
in silent meditation for about three miles, 
when Hugh, who had gone on a little 
before us, exclaimed, “ Now Cousin, if 
you don’t admire this scene, I shall think 
you have no taste.” Aroused from my 
revery by his exclamation, I hastened 
forward, and laughingly asked him, if 
he was sure his taste was the true stand- 
ard. “ Come and judge,” he replied. 

I am at a loss for language to describe 
the scene which burst upon my view, 
when I reached the opening, where my 
admiring friend had reined in his horse. 
The hill upon which we were, was so 
high, that we had a commanding view 
of the Brandywine, as it rapidly issued 
from between two steep hills on the 
north, and then becoming more quiet, 
in silence wound its way through a rich 
and varied country till it was lost in 
Valley-Forge. From hill to hill at the 
most dizzy points, a bridge was thrown 
across theriver. On the right bank lay 
Coatsville, as quiet as if conscious of its 
own insignificance, amid the grandeur 
of nature; while to heighten the beau- 
ty of the scene, the clouds that had hid 
the face of the sun all morning now dis- 
persed, and the bow of promise appeared 
in bold relief against the dark western 
sky. Do you think you would have felt 
differently in this and the other ride? 

6 





Aunt. I scarcely know which to relate, 
in a gig on the edge of a precipice, a ride 
or another on horseback. I think I will 
choose the last—partly because I was 
accompanied by the same friends. Hugh 
invited me one day, to ride with him and 
his sister, to see a new bridge that was 
being built at a romantic spot on the 
Brandywine. It was rather late when 
we started, but as we knew there would 
be a bright moon to return by, we did 
not hesitate about going. The first 
three miles were not very pleasant, as 
the roads were muddy and the country 
not hilly enough to present any variety 
to the eye. At last we entered a new 
road through a wood on the high and 
rugged banks of the river, and our ride 
became highly interesting. 

The sun had now set, and the twilight 
seemed too feeble to enter the thick 
hemlock trees that shaded our path. 
The moon had risen, but her light was 
hidden by a dark cloud, that had sud- 
denly gathered itself together in the 
heavens. Hugh could not bear the 
thought of returning without accom- 
plishing our object. “It was close at 
hand,” he said, “ and when we came out 
into the open country he was sure we 
could see.” So on we rode to the very 
edge of the river, which dashed along 
its rocky channel about seventy feet be- 
low us. 

The darkness momentarily increased. 








me THE 


We left ourselves to our horses’ instinct, 
when, finding by our slackened reins 
they were masters, they turned to re- 


trace their steps. Just at that moment, 


several flashes of lightning played suc- | 


cessively over the heavens, sending their 
vivid glare even through the dense ev- 


ergreens, and revealing to us the oppo- | 
site bank, bare to its summit, and the 


foaming waves, lashed into fury by the 


BATTL 


| interesting definitions ; 
| forget them. 
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stormy blast—ourselves on the verry 
brink of a precipice. 

I had not time to feel the full gran- 
deur of the scene, when our horses, alarm. 
ed by the loud thunder and descending 
rain, dashed forward and bore us from 
the scene of enchantment. 

Emily. O, Aunt, thank you for your 
L shall not soon 

TRUXINA 





The Battle Field, 


ANY thousands of years ago, two 
Mines met ina field. One was named | 
Cain, the other Abel. Their father Ad- | 
am and their mother Hve, with a few | 
children, were the only people that. 
dwelt in the wide world. 
room enough and to spare; why, then 


There was | 


and man, and especially between bro- 
ther and brother? Cain was envious of 
| Abel, for the latter had found favor in 
| the sight of God: he was more amiable 
‘and more beloved than Cain. 

And thus, though there was no real 


,| cause of quarrel, high words arose be- 
should there be strife between man | 


tween the brothers, and then they came 
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to blows; and in the fury of his passion, | ander bears the title of a hero. Cwsar 
Cain struck Abel to the earth. This was | put to death a million of unoffending men 
the first time, that death, that awful sem- | in Gaul, and History has wreathed Cx- 
blance of sleep had visited the human | sar’s brow with undying laurels. N apo- 
family. No wonder that Cain looked | leon shed rivers of blood at Marengo, 
with strange and shuddering horror up- | Austerlitz and Eylau, and the world is 
on the cold, motionless form before him. | accustomed to regard these as the scenes 
No wonder that terrible voices seemed | and the witnesses of his glory. 
to fill the air, and cry as if Abel’s blood | How strangely have mankind depart- 
spoke, and went up to Heaven calling ed from the first simple idea of right 
down vengeance upon the murderer. | and wrong. When society was new, 
Cain went forth from that hour, a | when man’s heart was yet uncorrupted, 
smitten, ruined man. He feared and | when men lived near to God, and spoke 
shunned the presence of his fellow- | with him face to face, a single murder 
men; there was henceforward no peace | was a crime, never to be forgotten: it 
for him. If he were in the wilderness, | was a crime from which not only the 





Abel’s blood spoke against him. If he | heart of man revolted, but from which 


were among his kindred, they were wit- 
nesses of his crime. In the dark watch- 
es of the night, his own heart testified 
against him. At noon-day, the sky 
scowled upon him, as if it would speak 
the indignation of Heaven. There was 
no hour so still, that he did not hear 
the voice of condemnation. There was 
no spot so secret as to shield him from 
remorse. 

Time rolled on, but years could not 
wipe out the memory of this first mur- 
der. Cain lived to a great age, but he 
ever carried with him the mark of his 
crime on his forehead. Nearly six thou- 
sand years have rolled away, and still 
the very name of Cain stirs the blood 
with a feeling of horror. Yet Cain 
killed but a single man. Alexander 
slew a hundred thousand men at the 
battle of the Issus, and a hundred thou- 
sand more on the plains of Arbela. And 
these are called fields of glory, and Alex- 


nature herself seemed to shrink back 
with horror. But as time went on, and 
men became debased, and formed codes 
| of honor and ideas of glory to suit them- 
| selves, the greatest murderer, the great- 
| est destroyer of his fellow-men, became 
| the greatest hero. Is it not time, that 
mankind should revise their code, and 
go back to those ideas of peace, simpli- 
city, and good brotherhood, which should 
lead society still to consider the destroy- 
er of his fellow-men rather as a Cain 
whom all men abhor, than as a hero, 
whom all men admire ? 





—$— 


A marsuat of France, when confined 
in the Bastile, was one day busily em- 
ployed in turning over the leaves of the 
Bible ; and on being asked what he was 
looking for, he replied, “ A passage that 
| I cannot find—a way to get out of pris- 

on.” 











Louis 


MONG the numerous anecdotes of 
A the early days of Louis XIV., we 
are furnished with the following :— 

In the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, near 
the market-place, there was once a small, 
mean house, consisting of one large 
room, which served the inhabitants for 
sleeping-room, parlor, and kitchen, all 
at the same time. 

Notwithstanding the apparent poverty 
presiding in this humble dwelling, there 
was an air of comfort and cleanliness 
throughout. Two simple beds stood on 
the right, as well as a basket-cradle; on 
the left were sacks of charcoal, piled up. 
The door was on one side, and the 
chimney on the other, with a long table 
in the middle. 

This was the dwelling of the collier 
Jacquot and his family, consisting of his 
wife, two boys of eight and ten, and 
a little girl just learning to walk. 

The family were seated around the 
table, one evening in July, awaiting the 
father’s return from his daily labor. 

Charlot, the eldest boy, went back- 
wards and forwards incessantly from the 
table to the door, turning, as he did so, 
his wistful eyes towards a large covered 
dish. 

“Father does not come; our supper 
will get cold.” 

“Let us go to meet him, brother,” 
said Blondel. 

“No, no!” said the mother, “ stay 
where you are.” 

And the mother seated herself by the 
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baby’s cradle, and began singing a lul- 
laby. 

“ Don’t you think he stays very late 
this evening, mother ?” 

“Your father has been conveying 
charcoal to the palace to-day, and it is 
St. Anne’s day, the queen’s féte day; 
and there is a ball, and all sorts of fine 
doings. Perhaps he has staid to see a 
little of it all.” 

At this instant, the collier’s voice was 
heard at the door. 

“ Wife, heap some more chips on the 
fire; make haste!” Anda great dark- 
looking man entered, bearing in his 
arms a little child, apparently lifeless, 
whose dress was richly embroidered in 
gold. Torn ruffles hung from his wrists, 
and water was dripping from every part 
of him. 

“ What is the matter? Who is that 
child ?” exclaimed the wife, as she placed 
her baby in the cradle, and proceeded 
to make up the fire, as she was directed. 

“]T will tell you, after a while. Get 
a blanket and warm it. That on the 
children’s bed is the best.” 

“ What a beautiful child,” said the 
mother, as she helped the collier to un- 
dress the little creature. “ Bring me 
your Sunday clothes, Charlot, this dress 
is wet through.” 

“ There they are, mother,” said Char- 
lot, regarding with astonishment the 
embroidered ones of the stranger. 

The warmth of the blanket soon re- 
vived him. He opened his eyes, looked 
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at those around him, and then at the 
miserable room he was in. 

“ Where am I—where am I ?” 

“In my house, my little friend,” an- 
swered the collier. 

“ My little friend !” repeated the child, 
in a contemptuous tone. 

“T am sorry if it displeases you; but 
indeed, without my assistance, you would 
be in a bad way now.” 
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“ But this little boy?” eagerly demand- 
ed the wife. 

“ Well, as I was saying, I was stand- 
ing there, when all of a sudden, I heard 
a noise behind me. I turned round, 
and by the light of the moon, I saw this 
little fellow struggling in one of the ba- 
sins. So I jumped right in after him,and 
caught him. I knew well enough the 





“These clothes are not mine; you 
have stolen mine.” 

“ Stolen !” exclaimed the collier. “ Lit- 
tle raseal !” 

“Hush!” said the wife; “he does 
not yet know what he says. Wait till he 
recovers himself completely, and he 
will tell us who he is; he will soon see 
that, although poor, we are honest. But 
pray tell us how you met with him.” 

At this, the two boys drew nearer to 
their mother, and fixed their eyes on 
their father’s face, determined not to 
lose a word. 

“Well,” began the collier, “I was 
just coming home. I had been carry- 
ing charcoal into the kitchens of the 
Palais Royal, and the cook said to me, 
“ Your charcoal is very good charcoal.” 
Well, as I was saying, I had finished my 
work, and I just stopped a minute in 
the garden to look at some of the fine 
things, and I saw through the windows 
such ladies, and such gentlemen! such 
feathers and flowers! Well, I stood there 
some time, looking in, because I wanted 
to see the Queen pass by the window, 
but I dont believe I should have known 
her if she had, for they all looked like 


queens.” 


cook would never let me bring any poor 
_half-drowned child into his great kitch- 
| en, for all they’ve such a great fire there, 
‘and it was so very near. So the best I 
could do was to bring him here and dry 
him.” 

“His poor mother—how uneasy she 
will be about him! Tell us, child, who 
she is, that my husband may go and tell 
her you are safe.” 

“ You are very good, madam, but there 
is not the least hurry.” 

_ “ But they must be looking for you.” 

“ So much the better, madam.” 

“Ah, children never know what a 
mother’s feelings are !” 

* Yes, we know. We love our moth- 
er,” exclaimed Charlot and Blondel, 
‘running ‘o her and throwing their arms 
round her neck. 
| 4 Poor children, I don’t believe you 
would exchange me for the Queen of 
France.” 

_ “No indeed, mother, nor for all the 
kingdom of France beside.” 

| Tears rolled slowly down the checks 
of the little stranger, on beholding this 
little ebullition of feeling. 

“ Why do you cry ?” said the woman ; 
“ have you no parents to love you ?” 

“] have no father, madam.” 














“ And your mother ?” 

He shook his head. “ My mother has 
other things to do than to attend to me.” 

“A mother other things to do than 
to attend to her own child !” 

“ Yes, madam ; but she has valets to 
attend to me.” 

“ Valets! yes, and they let you fall 
into the water!” said the collier, rough- 
ly; “and if it had not been for me, 
there you would be yet. But let us 
have our supper.” 

They seated themselves accordingly 
at the table. The mother placed before 
each a saucer and a wooden spoon, and 
helped them all to boiled beans, whilst 
the father cut slices from a loaf of bread. 

The little stranger sat down, as he 
was desired, but ate nothing. 

“Papa,” said one of the little boys, 
“tell us what you saw at the féte.” 

“ It was superb.” 

“Kings must be very happy,” said 
Charlot; “I suppose their sons learn 
to read.” 

“ Cannot you read ?” asked the stran- 
ger. 

“Alas! no; it costs twenty sous a 
month ; and we could never pay that.” 

Still preserving his gravity of demea- 
nor, the little stranger got up, and took 
from his dress, which was drying by the 
fire, a purse in which there were several 
pieces of gold. 

“Here,” said he to Charlot, “take 
this. It will pay for twenty months’ 
schooling. After that, I will give you 
some more.” 

“ Charlot!” said the collier. 

“T cannot take it, sir,” said Charlot, 
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after looking at his father; “TI have not 
earned it, and I cannot take it.” 

“Why not? I have money, and you 
have none. I give you some of mine; 
is it not right? You would do the 
same, I am sure, in my place.” 

“ Indeed I would,” said Charlot. 

“Take back your gold, young gen- 
tleman. Not that we despise your gift, 
for Charlot is very anxious to learn to 
read; but you are too young to give 
away so much money, without the 
knowledge of your family.” 

“It is very evident, madam, that you 
do not know who I am.” 

“No, I do not, but I hope you will 
soon tell us; for it is time your rela- 
tions should know where you are.” 

“ My mother loves me, I dare say; 
but she has no leisure to love me at all 
times, as you do your children.” 

“Ts she like our mother?” asked 
Charlot. 

“ She is handsomer.” 

“ But ours is better.” 

“ But mine gives me fine clothes, and 
as much money as I want,” replied the 
stranger, haughtily. 

“And ours gives us kisses,” said 
Blondel, reddening with anger at the 
comparison. 

“And mine gives me valets to wait 
on me.” 

“ And our dear mother waits on us 
herself, which is much better,” said 
Charlot. 

The collier and his wife were very 
much amused with this conversation, 
which was suddenly interrupted by a 
loud knocking at the door; and a voice 
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cried, “ Is not this the house of the col- 
lier, Jacquot ?” 

“It’s my tutor’s voice,” exclaimed 
the little stranger; and whilst the col- 
lier was opening the door, he slipped 
under the table and hid, making a sign 
to Charlot and Blondel not to betray him. 

In a few moments, the humble dwell- 
ing was filled with gentlemen and valets. 

A man in a cardinal’s dress cast an 
inquiring glance around the room, and 
addressed himself tv a soldier who stood 
at a respectful distance. 

“Repeat your deposition.” 

“ This evening, at eight o’clock,” said 
the soldier, as I was on duty at the ves- 
tibule door of the palace, you passed by 
(to the collier) with a child in your 
arms. Where is that child ?” 

“ Here!” cried the individual in ques- 
tion, darting from his hiding-place, and 
appearing suddenly in the midst of the 
crowd. 

“ Your whole court has been looking 
for you for two hours,” said the car- 
dinal. 

“Court!” exclaimed the collier and 
his wife, in astonishment. 

“T am very glad to hear it, Cardinal 
Mazarin.” 

“Your mother is in great uneasiness.” 

“ His mother!” exclaimed the collier’s 
wife, “and she did not come near you?” 

“ Hush, wife,” said the collier. 

“Tam very sorry, Cardinal, that my 
mother has had any anxiety on my ac- 
count.” 

“T hope, sire, you will come with us 
now.” 





“That is just as I please, Cardinal.” 

“But I hope it will be soon. Your 
mother”—— 

“T must first thank these good people 
for their services.” 

“ Well, make haste. Of course, some 
money will be sent to them.” 

“ My friend,” said he, turning to the 
collier, “ I, Louis XTV., king of France, 
thank you for what you have done for 
me. I mean now to provide for the 
education of your two sons, and to give 
your daughter a dowry. Ilecre is my 
hand to kiss.” 

Then turning to the Cardinal, “ Now 
let us go.” 

“Tn this dress?” said the Cardinal, 
eyeing Charlot’s humble Sunday suit, 
which the little king still wore. 

“In this dress.” 

“ But the Queen is in the midst of 
the whole court, all in their holiday 
dresses.” 

“Q, sire,” said the woman,. “do 
make haste and change your clothes; 
your poor mother is waiting.” 

“ Do you hear me, Cardinal ?” 

And passing through the crowd, he 
advanced towards his carriage, which 
was waiting at the door, saying to Char- 
lot, 

“Come, yourself, to the palace to- 
morrow, and get your clothes, and bring 
me back mine.” 

“You have forgotten your purse,” 
said the collier, running after him with 
it. 

“T have forgotten nothing,” said the 


young king. 














Wonderful Trees, No. 6—The Willow. 


\ ] 1LLOW is the name of a genus 

of plants, which are well known 
aod extensively cultivated in almost 
cvery part of the world. The rapidity 
of their growth, the toughness and light- 
ness of their wood, their uses in medi- 
cine and the arts, make them a very 
interesting study to naturalists. The 
willow may be thus distinguished. Its 
leaves are long and slender, and are of a 
mixed color, being green on one side, 
and whitish on the other; they bear a 
great resemblance to the leaf of the 
olive. Its flowers hang down like 
threads, which are collected into a spike 
and are barren. The rind of the tree is 
thin and delicate, and easily peals from 
the branches. 


WONDERFUL TREES: THE WILLOW. 








The willow is found in almost all cli- 
mates and in all countries. It prevails 
in marshy places, growing beside streams 
and rivers, and adding much to the 
beauty and sylvan appearance of their 
banks. It is easily propagated by cut- 
tings introduced into moist ground suit- 
ed to its nature, where it soon takes 
root, and grows with astonishing rapid- 
ity. So unwilling is this tree to die, 
that if an old stump, not destitute of 
life, lie on the ground, it will sprout 
forth twigs. Though a native of warm 
climates, yet it grows farther north than 
any other tree, except the birch; in 
Siberia, and the vicinity of Hudson’s 
Bay, it becomes a shrub. 

The willow was known to the Greeks 
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and Romans; in fact, little has one | The White Willow is a native of 
added to our knowledge of its properties | most countries of Europe, and is more 
and uses since their time. On account | extensively planted as a timber tree, 
of the flexible nature of their shoots,| than any other species. Hundreds of 
and the toughness of their woody fibre, | miles of road between Moscow and the 
willows have always been used as ma-| Austrian frontier, are planted with it. 
terials for making baskets, hoops, crates, | The bark is used both for tanning and 
&e.; and for these purposes, vast quan-| dyeing. The wood is employed for 
tities are cultivated. The bark is made | making the handles of all sorts of in- 
use of in the north of Europe, in forming | struments, in turnery, mill-work, coop- 
mats. In Tartary, the woody fibre is| ery, &c. Hats and bonnets are made 
macerated and separated, and then spun | of the shavings of it. 
into threads, from which cloth is woven.| The Babylonian or Weeping Willow 
Willows are much used in the manu-| is the favorite species of the genus. It 
facture of charcoal: and for the prepara- | is a native of Asia, on the banks of the 
tion of gunpowder, willow charcoal is| Euphrates near Babylon, whence its 
much superior to any other. The bark name; also of China, Egypt, and other 
of all the species contains the tannin | parts of North Africa. It is said that 
principle, and from that of several is | this willow was introduced into England 
obtained a medicine, possessing powerful | by the poet Pope, who on one occasion 
astringent and tonic qualities. The | receiveda parcel from Spain bound with 
dikes of Holland, to which that country | | withes,which appearedalive. He took one 
owes not only its security, but its very and planted it in his garden; it grew 
existence, are faced with a strong net- | UP and afterwards became well known 
work of willow branches. It would be | as Pope’s willow at Twickenham. The 
dificult to mention a tree the uses of | weeping willow isa great favorite in 
which are more diversified than the wil-| China, as might be inferred from its 
low. Some of the more important species | constant introduction into Chinese pic- 
deserve particular notice. tures. Growing on the banks of its na- 
The Bedford Willow is a native of | tive Euphrates, it was the willow on 
England, and grows in marshy woods. | which the weeping daughters of Zion 
It was a tree of this species, that was a | hanged their harps. 
favorite with Dr. Johnson at Litchfield,| The Bay-leaved Willow is one of the 
and hence called Johnson’s willow. It| most desirable species for planting in 
was some time ago destroyed by a hur- | shrubberies, on account of its late flow- 
ricane, having attained a height of 60 ers, its deep green, almost evergreen 
feet, and a girth of 13 feet. The growth | leaves, its powerful fragrance and com. 
of this species is very rapid, and it is| pact growth. Its flowers, which do not 
extensively used for poles. Its bark is | expand till the beginning of June, are 
said to contain as much tannin as the oak. | very fragrant, especially when bruised, 
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somewhat resembling the sweet bay. 
Its twigs are used for basket-work, and 
its bark produces a much-esteemed med- 
icine. The Golden or Yellow Willow is 
very striking as an ornamental tree, both 
among evergreen and deciduous shrubs, 
on account of its bark possessing various 
and conspicuous colors. 

The willow is considered as the em- 
blem of despairing love. Perhaps no 
tree has been intr *uced more frequent- 
ly and felicitous’, mto poetry than this. 
It is often associated with the yew and 
the cypress in the church-yard. Its 
branches were used by the Jews in their 
religious rites. At the feast of Taber- 
nacles they used willows in erecting their 
tents. 

Almost everybody has pleasing recol- 
lections of the willow, connected with 
their school-going days. Its long, slen- 
der twigs make excellent whips, and for 
the manufacture of school-boy whis- 
tles, nothing has ever been found to 
compete with it We remember our 
first whistle so well, that, ten years ago, 
we gave the readers of the Museum 
a poetical account of it; we repeat it 
here, as an account of the varied uses to 
which the willow"may be applied would 
be incomplete without it. 


MY FIRST WHISTLE. 


Of all the toys I e’er have known, 
I loved that whistle best ; 

It was my first, it was my own, 
And I was doubly blest. 


*T was Saturday, and afternoon— 
That school-boy’s jubilee, 

When the young heart is all in tune, 
From book and /erule free. 











I then was in my seventh year, 
The birds were all a singing ; 
Above a brook that rippled clear, 
A willow-tree was swinging. 


My brother Ben was very ’cute, 
He climbed that willow-tree ; 
He cut a branch, and I was mute 

The while with ecstacy. 


With penknife he did cut it round, 
And gave the bark a ring; 

He shaped the mouth and tried the sound— 
Tt was a glorious thing ! 


I blew that whistle full of joy ; 
It echoed o’er the ground; 
And never since that simple toy, 
Such musie have I found. 


I’ve seen blue eyes and tasted wines, 
With manly joys been blest ; 

But backward memory still inclines 
To love that whistle best. 


ancenenmncens 

Tue Rev. John Campbell relates a 
singular escape of a Bushman child from 
being devoured by a lion. The child 
was only four years of age, and was 
sleeping beside its parents in a half 
open hut. About midnight the child 
awoke and sat by a dull fire. The 
father happening to awake at the same 
time, looked at his child, and while look- 
ing, a lion came to the opposite side of 
the fire. The child, ignorant of its dan- 
ger, was not afraid, but spoke to the ani- 
mal, and sportively threw live cinders 
at it; on which the lion snarled and ap- 
proached nearer, when the child seized 
a burning stick, and playfully thrust it 
into his mouth, when the lion scam- 
pered off as fast as it could run. The 
father witnessed all this, but was airaid 
to interfere, lest he as well as the child 
should be torn in pieces by the ferocious 
animal. 








“W ELL,” said Olaf, after having | on a little eminence overlooking the sea, 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER III. | undeeeived. At some distance before us, 


taken breath, “to make a long, was a row of low stone huts: warm and 
story short—for you seem to be getting | comfortable they appeared, all the in- 
weary—after many weeks sailing to the | terstices being filled with mud and turf. 
south, we found the sea gradually be-| They had no doors, only a small hole 


coming more open, the land less firmly for an entrance, into which it was neces- 


bound in ice, and the shores more acces- | 
sible. We saw, from time to time, the 
remains of snow houses, or the walls of 
deserted log huts. We had long since 
given up the idea that the land we had 
found was Iceland, which we knew was 
much smaller in extent. At last, the 
ice along the coast began to disappear, 
and one fine day, when the weather was 
tolerably mild, we hauled the vessel into, 
a sort of cove, and got every thing ready 
toland. We had been nearly a year at 
sea, and were as bashful about meeting 
mother earth again, as though she were. 
a long absent sweetheart. Still there 
was some sadness mingled with our joy, 
for we knew not where we were, and the 
way home again was long and dreary. | 
However we landed, and set off towards 
the interior to see what we could find. 
There was but little grass, and that was 
stunted and brown; the trees, few in 
number, were scraggly-looking things, 
hardly big enough to cast a shadow. 
We went along very silently, for we were 
more than half-frightened at being in 
such a far-off place, where we knew no- 


body, if indeed there was anybody to 
know. 








“But upon this point we were soon 


sary to crawl on all-fours. Every thing 
was perfectly still. At last a head ap- 
peared at one of the holes, then a body, 
then a pair of legs—the whole then 
stood upright, and took the form of a 
short man, with dark, greasy skin, and 
black, piercing eyes. Then somebody 
else came through the hole, and then 
another and another, till about twenty 
persons had collected together before us. 
There were men, women and children. 
They did not seem to be surprised at 
seeing us, nor afraid of us. It was ra- 
ther awkward for us not to be able-to 
explain who we were or what we wanted. 
But the thought struck me that perhaps 
they understood Norwegian. So I be- 
gan, and in the most polite manner, and 
the most choice language, expressed for 
myself and crew our satisfaction at find- 
ing ourselves in such good company. 
But it did no good; they smiled, and 
said nothing. I then thought I'd try to 
invent a language, making it up as I 
went along—thinking that perhaps I 
might hit right—somewhat in this way. 
‘Izinto talango pombia rombia walrus 
slippery squash.’ They seemed to un- 
derstand better than [ did, for the gen- 
tleman who had come through the hole 
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first, replied: ‘ Krinky kranky flobbery 
bob—philisy pholisy Nicholas John.’ 
Karl, here, interpreted this to mean that 
the weather was fine for fishing; but it 
seemed hardly probable that he would 
have conversed on such a trivial subject 
to persons ina situation like ours. Pan- 
tomime was our last resource, so I asked 
him with my hands and arms, if he 
could tell us where we were. He an- 
swered by catching up a hard, frozen 
lump of snow and hurling it at my head. 
The women all rushed to the holes of 
the different huts, and throwing them- 
selves on the ground began to scrabble 
in. The men gathered round their lead- 
er in the expectation of a fight. Karl 
and the rest of the crew left me all alone, 
saying that I was served right for mak- 
ing such faces and motions at a respect- 
able gentleman who had done me no 
harm. This was my last attempt at 
speaking a foreign language or indulging 
in pantomimic display. We got off as 
well as we could, and continued our 
journey into the interior. 

“An hour’s walk brought us to a 
settlement of more than a hundred 
huts like those we had just left. They 
were upon the borders of a large bay 
which seemed to communicate with the 
sea. The shores of this bay were cov- 
ered with long, thin boats, drawn up 
out of the water, and turned upside 
down. The carcass of a whale lay on 
the sand ; they had taken so much oil 
from him, that the lamp of his life had 
gone out. Piles of fish the size of sal- 
mon were heaped up in his neighborhood. 


Spears, oars, paddles, and nets, were ga- | 





thered in profusion at what seemed to 
be the embarking point. But O wonder! 
quietly moored in the bay, and lifting 
its tall masts high over trees and huts, 
was Harold’s famous ship, the Bag of 
Wind! We had parted company with 
her during the storm which had blown 
us so far to the north. There she lay, 
her sails furled, and her ropes coiled up 
as though her voyages were over for this 
life. In the very centre of the town 
were some fifty women, women [ say, 
engaged in building a hut, or rather a 
palace, of about twice the ordinary size. 
They were lifting monstrous stones into 
their places, mortaring them together 
with mud, and obeying most obsequions- 
ly the directions of a stout man wrapped 
in furs, who was overseeing their la- 
bors. ‘Why,’ exclaimed Karl, ‘that’s 
Harold!’ ‘No, said we. But sure 
enough, Harold it was. He had grown 
so fat that we hardly knew him. He 
recognized us, and came running out to 
meet us. ‘Why, Olaf, my boy,’ he 
cried, ‘welcome to Greenland! How 
did you get here? Did you come by 
Iceland without seeing it? You must 
be hungry all of you. What will you 
have? Some stewed whale, roast rein- 
deer, or some fried salmon? We'll have 
a treat worthy of the occasion. Here" 
he continued to the women who were 
building the house, but what he said is 
a mystery to me, except in its conse- 
quences. The women pulled a dead 
rein-deer from what seemed to be 4 
store-house, and began to skin him with 
great rapidity. 

“* Now,’ said I to Harold, ‘ will you 
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be good enough to tell me what all this 
means? Are you the king of these peo- 
le? Who are these women that are 
breaking their backs over these hard 
stones? How long have you been here? 
Ilow do you get your living? Where 
are your crew ?’ 

“<Stop, stop a minute, Olaf: don’t 
go on so fast,’ said he, ‘I'll tell you all 
in good time: listen. I’ve been in 
Greenland six months: the wind blew 
us straight from Norway here. We 
landed farther to the north, where I 
learned the language, and how to manage 
a Greenland boat. On arriving here, 
the sight of my ship, with its wings and 
tail, the appearance of the crew, and the 
echoes, awakened among the rocks by 
our conch shells, filled the people with 
the idea that we were spirits from ano- 
ther world, or superior beings sent to 
subjugate and govern them. You may 
be sure I humored the illusion, and the 
night of our arrival, leaving the crew on 
board the ship, spent the night on shore 
receiving the homage of the inhabitants. 
The next day I went to the cave of a 
conjurer, or Angekut as they call them 
here: his name is Krok-o-dyle. Wish- 
ing to impose upon him as I had done 
upon the rest of the people, I knit my 
brows, and told him in a voice of thun- 
der that he wasa humbug. He told me 
I was another. Finding we understood 
each other so perfectly, we entered into 
a compact, mutually to support each 
other’s pretensions. Soin public we 
profess the greatest esteem for each 
other’s qualifications. These women are 
my servants, and are building me a pa- 





lace ; men here only fish, and hunt seals, 
and are dragged about by reindeer. The 
fish that I catch are considered too sa- 
cred to eat, so they are thrown back in- 
to the sea. Every night the head of 
one of the families in the town comes 
and asks me what I will have for the 
next day’s food: whatever I demand is 
sent with the utmost regularity. My 
crew are gone on an exploring expedi- 
tion into the interior. There, I hope 
you are satisfied. Are all your ques- 
tions answered? Come, dinner is ready.’ 

“The rein-deer, smoking hot, was 
served up to Harold with great cere- 
mony. ‘Twenty-five women, armed with 
sharp stones, began to cut it up. Ata 
given signal from the head woman, a 
good-sized piece was put into each one 
of our mouths—Harold’s piece, by the 
way, being rather the largest. When 
Harold had done, the meal was finished 
for all of us—much to Karl’s gratifica- 
tion, who being a poor eater, could 
hardly keep pace with the more hun- 
gry among us, and who declares that 
another mouthful would have choked 
him. As the meal was progressing, 
Harold and I resumed our conversation. 

“* How long do you mean to stay 
here ?’ said I. 

“¢Q, I don’t know; probably till I 
get tired of the worship of these good 
people. I’ve nothing to do—no cares 
—no anxieties—no family. I’m get- 
ting rather fat, and that’s the only thing 
that bothers me. If it keeps on, I 


shall have to go, whether I will or no; 
for Krok-o-dyle declares that if I ever 
get so big that I can’t walk, he’ll expose 



































me. At present, I consider myself too | 


well off to change.’ 


her all this time? 
she would say to your being king of the 
Greenlanders, while she’s left alone, | 
only two months married ?’ | 

“«Q, Gudrida, she’ll take care of her- | 
self, I dare say. If she were here, I'd. 
make her queen ; but as she isn’t, why 
I can’t, that’s all. But, Olaf, there's 
one thing that preys night and day on 
my spirits. Krok-o-dyle, who, after all, 
isn’t a fool, took my horrorscope the | 
other day. He burnt some whalebone, 
aud said he saw in the ashes a picture 
of me and a white bear, fighting. The 
same night [ dreamed that I was in a 
coffin, and that a long procession of 
bears were conducting me to my grave. | 
Do you believe, Olaf, that a white bear | 
could really kill a man ?’ 

“I told him the melancholy end of 
Wilrig. He meditated some time, and 
then starting up, exclaimed, ‘ Well, no 
matter; my house is done, and I must 
furnish it this afternoon. There’s a 
young widow over the way whose hus- 
band is to be buried in an hour.’ 

“*Well, but you can’t marry the 
widow, Harold.’ 

“*No; but I’m going to have her fur- 
niture, though.’ 

“* How are you going to get it? No 
foul play, | hope ?’ 

“*Q dear, no. You see, Olaf, women 
here are considered an inferior race. 
A married woman is no better than a 
slave, doing all the drudgery, and not 








even being permitted to eat with her 
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husband. If he dies first, she’s robbed 


of all she has by the friends who come 
“¢ But Gudrida—what’s to become of | to condole with her. 


Her life may be 


What do you think | even taken by any one who fancies her 


| 
| 


a witch, and considers himself injured 
by her in health or property. If [ 


| don’t take her furniture, somebody else 


will—so you see, there’s no harm done. 
I’m going to make a gencral scramble. 

“*Well, Harold, you'll do as you 
please; I don’t like it, though. It would 
be much better to prohibit all such 
things in future, in your quality as king. 
Protect the widow; let her keep her 
property and live in peace, instead of 
turning her out of house and home. I 
would, if I were as able to as you are.’ 

“+Ves, Olaf, and a pretty king you'd 


make. Why, you’d be deposed in a 
week. Good-bye! I'll be back in half 
an hour. And back he did come, 


with his two arms full of spoil. The 
widow, poor creature, was drowned by 
Krok-o-dyle the conjurer, for some pri- 
vate reason of his own. 

“ But I could go on for weeks in this 
way, narrating our strange adventures 
and the droll customs of the people. We 
stayed in Greenland a year,when Harold, 
who had been chased when walking alone 
by a white bear, collected his crew to- 
gether again, and hauling the Bag of 
Wind out of her dock, set sail for the 
new continent to the south-west. I 
haven’t seen him since, and am very 
sorry for Gudrida’s sake, that I can't 
give her later tidings of his welfare. 
But he'll be coming back one of these 
days, I dare say.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








THE FOUR-HORNED SHEEP. 








The Four-Horned Sheep. 


E are so accustomed to sheep with 
two horns, that many of our readers 
may be quite surprised, to be introduced 
to the one in the picture, which has | 


W 


four. 
frequent enough in the north-eastern | 
portions of Asia, and the contiguous | 
parts of Russia. Indeed, some sheep | 
have six horns, though two horns are no 
doubt the most common. 

There is considerable variety in the 
sheep family, though they are all sup- 


posed to have sprung from one species, 





Four-horned sheep are, however, | 





found in the mountainous regions of 
Europe, called the Ibex. It is supposed 


Rocky Mountains are of this latter spe- 
cies. Domestication, however, has great- 
ly changed the character of the sheep ; 
when wild they are shy, shunning the 





presence of man, and seeking to live in 


| the remote rocky heights of the moun- 


tains. What a difference between one 


of these creatures, and the soft, gentle, 
confiding sheep, that licks salt out of 
your hand. Education works great won- 
ders. An Indian, that paints his bods 
sky-blue, makes his face as much as pos- 
sible like that of a buffalo, wears a 
necklace of bears’ ciaws about his neck, 
and carries a skunk’s skin on his arm 
by way of ornament, is just as much a 
man as the dandy who walks Broadway 
with white kid gloves, carries a cane as 
big as a straw, wears a moustache reeking 


with oil, and bears about his body the 
by some, that the wild sheep of the | 


mingled odors of musk and flowers. But 
it is very evident they have had different 
tailors, and been to different schools. 
But to return to the four-horned 
sheep; this animal is domesticated, and 
is not very different from the rest of his 
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kindred. His color is in general white, 
with patches of brown ; in other respects, 
he seems to be avery honest, respectable 
sheep. We have before us a curious 
book, in which the author expresses the 
opinion that the ram which was caught 
in the bush and became the sacrifice, 
instead of Isaac, was of the four-horned 





species. The main drift of the argu- 
ment lies in this, that as an animal with 
four horns would be much more likely 
to get his head tangled in the bushes, 
than an animal with two horns, hence 
it is fair to conclude that this par- 


ticular ram was of the four-horned 
kind. 





A Word to 


Ir is an old saying, that *‘ accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families.” I believe it may 
be added that the best regulated Museum will 
sometimes get into a muss. Now here am I, 
Robert Merry, in that awkward state, which, for 
want of a better word, we must call don’t-know- 
what-to-do-ishness. 

The case is this. Here’s the story of Thorwald 
wants about two pages to finish the chapter, and 
I haven’t got two pages for it. Therefore I am 
obliged to cut the chapter right through the mid- 
die, which leaves it very much in the condition 
of Munchausen’s horse, which, on entering a cas- 
tle, was cut in twain by the fall of the portcullis, 
leaving one half in the fort and the other half out 
of it. 

In the next place I’ve got lots of letters from 
my little friends, saying a great many pleasant 
things, and praying me to print their puzztes, and 
I haven’t room for one of them. 

In the third place, I find that a strange and 
mysterious affair is going on between the pub- 
lishers and subscribers to the Museum. As far 
as 1 can understand it, the former, who, by the 
way, are very good, kind, pleasant gentlemen, 
have been furnishing the latter a portrait of me, 
or somebody that pretends to be me. Now if 
this be true, I beg it to be understood that I wash 
my hands of the whole affair. 1 remember when 
I was a boy, to have opened a monstrous folio, 
which contained the works of a very learned 
divine, by the name of Wilson. At the beginning 
was a frontispiece, containing the portrait of the 











the Reader. 


author. Underneath was written as follows: 


“Good Wilson this—behold his looks, 
And now proceed and read his books.” 


I was a boy then, and was inclined to take the 
matter very literally. I did look at the portrait, 
but that satisfied me. The man looked so hard, 
severe, and forbidding, that I shut up the volume, 
and never read a word of its contents. Ever since, 
I have had a prejudice against portraits of the 
authors in books. 

This is my taste, but if the publishers think they 
have caught a likeness of me, and can gain any 
thing by it, they are welcome to do what they 
please with it, particularly as I can’t help it. At 
all events, whatever they promise, they will no 
doubt faithfully and truly perform. If the Black 
Eyes and the Blue think it a good joke, and de- 
sire to see their old friend quizzed a little, by 
being daguerreotyped from one end of the country 
to the other, I shall take it all in good part. But 
they must not expect to have all the fun to them- 
selves. I never let others put the whole of a 
laugh into their own pockets, but generally keep 
a bit of it in my own sleeve. 

Under these circumstances, the reader will per- 
ceive that this number of the Museum is adjourn- 
ed at a very inconvenient spot. I want three or 
four pages more, to offer thanks where they are 
due, to satisfy the claims of correspondents, and 
pour out my grievances upon the sensitive ear of 
the public. But, 


‘What can’t be cured, must be endured.” 
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Flowers. 


HOUGH April here at the North 
| has many cold and comfortless 
days, yet it has some warm and bright 
ones, April brings some patches of 
sunshine, some dashes of soft rain, some 
balmy breezes, some gentle evenings, 
and some glorious mornings. 

It was on one of these that a young 
friend of ours, who bore the name of 
Catherine, set forth in search of flowers. 
Her little sister was her companion ; 
and, cheered by the bright sunshine, 
they kept skipping on over hill and 
valley with great delight. The flowers 


were indeed few. Uere and there was 
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a patch of violets, and here and there 
was a timid, half-blooming anemone. 
Yet the two girls were content with 
these humble rewards of their labor. 
If you ask me why, the answer is easy. 
In the first place, the little flower- 
hunters were ina cheerful state of miad, 
and therefore inclined to be pleased. 
In the next place, their hopes and ex- 
pectations were moderate, and therefore 
they were easily gratified. My young 
readers, and my old ones too, if there 
be any such, will do well to remember 
these observations ; for they may teach 
a lesson of more yalue than gold, silver, 
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and precious stones. They teach us 
that a cheerful spirit and moderate ex- 
pectations enable us to secure peace and 
happiness, without either riches, or 
power, or glory. 

On went Kate and her little sister, 
drinking in pleasure from the light and 
the air, from the earth and the sky, 
from the distant landscape and the 
sheltered valley, from the orchard where 
the birds sang, and the sequestered glen 
where silence held an undisputed domin- 
ion. Nothing but love, hope, enjoy- 
ment, were in their minds. They saw 
nothing but beauty; they gathered no- 
thing but flowers, 

Alas! that the path of pleasure some- 
times leads us to the tomb. It was so 
with our little wanderers now. Cather- 
ine saw a bright group of flowers, and 
she stooped to pluck them; they were 
growing upon a little hi.lock or mound, 
and, standing fair to the sun, their tint 
was deeper and their leaf larger than 
those of other flowers. As I have said, 
Kate stooped to gather them ; her hand 
was upon them, and already she seemed 
prepared to snatch them to her bosom ; 
but suddenly a stone standing erect by 
the flowers attracted her attention. It 
was sculptured by the hand of art,a name 
was graven upon it—it was a tomb- 
stone, and marked the sleeping-place of 
one who had borne the name of Mary. 

Catherine started back, and many 
thoughts rushed suddenly over her 
mind. She felt that she had almost 
robbed the grave of mementos, planted 
there by the hand of friendship or love. 
Her heart was smitten too with the 





thought that the pursuit of flowers 
should thus suddenly lead her foot. 
steps to the house of the dead. An 
accident so striking seemed to whisper 
in her ear that in the midst of life we 
are in the presence of death, and that 
the sleep of the grave is as much a reality 
in this world as the sport and the pas- 
time of the living. 

Occupied with these thoughts, Cather- 
ine continued stooping by the side of the 
grave, for the time forgetting her little 
sister. The latter looked long and 
wistfully in Catherine’s face; then she 
approached and touched her, and said, 
in. lisping terms, “ Pray, Kate, why are 
you so sad?” Then Kate told her the 
meaning of that little mound of earth, 
and that curious stone, and the little 
group of violets; and the child asked 
many questions in reply. 

“You say, Kate, that a little girl was 
put in the ground here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who put her in the ground ?” 

“ Her father and her mother.” 

“ Was not that wicked ?” 

“No; she was dead. She could 
neither walk nor speak; her lips were 
cold, her eyes were closed, her little feet 
could not move ; she was like one asleep 
who cannot awake.” 

“ And is the little girl in the ground 
here now ?” 

“ Her body is here; her little hands, 
her little feet are in the grave below, 
but her soul is in heaven.” 

“ What is the soul ?” 

“Tt is that which gives us life; it is 
that which enables us to love, which en- 
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ables us to think. It is your soul, my 
dear little sister, which enables you to 
know what is good and what is evil; 
which enables you to love your friends, 
which teaches you to love God, and love 
your father and mother.” 

“IT am afraid I hardly understand 
you, Kate.” 

“When I say the soul of the little 
girl has gone to heaven, I mean that 
she has herself gone there. She has 
left her hands and feet, her earthly 
body here, for these she does not want 
in such a beautiful country as heaven, 
and where the soul is like an angel cloth- 
ed in light.” 

“And who will the little girl meet 
there ?” 

“ We believe and hope that she will 
meet Jesus Christ, our Saviour.” 

“ Who is our Saviour ?” 

“ Have you never heard his story in 
the New Testament ?” 

“Yes; but he was so great, so glorious, 
that a child would be afraid of him.” 

“He is indeed great and glorious; 
but do you not remember that beautiful 
account in the tenth chapter of St. 
Mark ?” 

“No; tell it to me, Catherine.” 

“ Well, it is many years ago that our 
Saviour was upon earth. He dwelt in 
the far off land of Judea, and spent his 
time in healing the sick, in giving re- 
lief to the distressed, in imparting in- 
struction to all. Crowds of people came 
to see Him, and to share in his bless- 
ings. One day some children were 
brought and presented to Him ; doubt- 





less their fathers and mothers wished 
Him to bless them also. But Christ’s 
disciples rebuked them, and told them 
to take the children away; but our Sa- 
viour said, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven’ He 
then took the children kindly in his 
arms, and gave them his blessing. 
Thus, we see, that Christ. loved children 
on earth. He took them to his arms, 
he spoke kindly to them, instructed 
them, and blessed them. Who can 
doubt that our Saviour should give 
welcome to little children in heaven ?” 

Catherine and her sister said many 
other things, and then they chose a 
few flowers from the tomb. They re- 
turned homeward somewhat more sober 
than they set out upon their ramble. 
When they reached home, they placed 
the little bunch of violets they had 
gathered from the grave in water, and 
for many days these preserved their 
bloom. The two girls loved to talk of 
them, and the younger one came again 
and again to ask questions about the 
grave and the flowers, and the little 
child that was in heaven; and thus 
the flowers became more and more in- 
teresting, and as they faded, Catherine 
made a drawing of them and colored it, 
and gave it to her little sister. She kept 
it with care, and though the subject 
might seem sad, yet pleasant memories 
were associated with it, seeming, like 
the fresh violets, springing up and 
flourishing from the tomb of the youth- 
ful sleeper. 
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Wonderful Trees, No. 


HE orange, as well as the lemon, 
jn and citron, is believed to have 
originated in India. ‘That it was intro- 
duced from that country into Europe 
either directly or through the medium 





7—The Orange Tree, 


into their dominions. It has been as- 
serted that the orange is also indi 
genous in the West Indies and the 
Southern States of America, but this is 
generally believed tc be without founda- 


of the Arabians or Persians, is probable | tion. The orange tree has an upright 


from the similarity of the names: the 
orange being in Sanscrit nagrungan, 
Hindoo narungee, Arabic narunj, Span- 
ish naranja, and Italian aranceo. There 
was always much communication be- 
tween India and the Red Sea, and the 
Arabs introduced many Indian plants 





trunk, dividing upward into a branchy, 
regular head from 5 to 12 feet high, 
though in Abyssinia and adjacent coun- 
tries, it is said to grow to the height of 
even 40 feet. 

This tree has been adduced as a rare 


'instance of a plant vigorous enough to 
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have at once beautiful shining leaves, 
fragrant flowers, and delicious, nour- 
ishing fruit. But it is still more re- 
markable as a fruit of very warm south- 
ern countries which has been trans- 
ferred to Europe, and succeeds well in 
the open air in some parts of Italy. 
This is probably owing to it being a 
shrub which does not ripen its fruit, 
even in India, till the cold weather or 
winter of that country. It is thus nat- 
urally disposed to bear a greater degree 
of cold. It endures the open air at 
Nice, Genoa and Naples, but at Flor- 
ence, Milan, and often at Rome, it re- 
quires the temporary protection of a 
shed. In Spain it is very abundant, 
where “ fruits of fragrance blush on ev- 
ery tree,” and where are seen “the 
orange tints that gild the greenest 
bough.” 

The orange tree being a native of 
warm southern latitudes, is a remarkble 
instance of one which gives employment 
to,and formsan article of commerce from, 
the southern to the more northern Eu- 
ropean nations. It is exported not only 
there, but also to this country, from It- 
aly and Malta, from the south of Spain 
and from Portugal, and in very large 
quantities from the Azores. Its culti- 
vation is profitable not only on account 
of the esteem in which the fruit is held, 
but also from the extreme productiveness 
of the tree : the fruit being sometimes 
sold, even here, at a price not much 
above our own apples and pears. 

There are three principal species of 
the orange; the sweet orange, (citrus 
aurantium,) the bitter orange, (citrus big- 
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aradia,) and the Bergamot orange, (citrus 
Bergamia.) Kach of these contains sever- 
al varieties. One of them, the sweet skin- 
ned orange, has so juicy a pulp, and so 
tempting an appearance, that the French 
call it Adam’s apple or forbidden fruit. 
The Mandarin orange, is a native of Chi- 
na; its fruit is chiefly consumed in pres- 
ents to great officers of state, whence its 
name. Its singularity consists in the 
rind so completely separating from the 
pulp when quite ripe, that the latter 
may be shaken about in the inside. The 
St. Michael’s orange, produced in the 
Azores, is perhaps the most delicious of 
all the oranges, and is by far the most 
productive. It is said that 20,000 of 
them have been picked from a single 
tree at one harvest, exclusive of the 
large quantity which were blown down 
or rejected as unfit for sale. The blood- 
red orange, which has a pulp irregularly 
mottled with crimson, was once looked 
upon as a great curiosity, and Was 
thought to be produced by grafting an 
orange upon a pomegranate. Living 
plants were purchased at a great price. 
It has now, however, ceased to attract 
much notice. One variety is cultivated 
solely for its flowers, which are large, 
sweet, and produced in extraordinary 
profusion. The French gardeners call 
it the Nosegay Plant. The Bergamot 
orange produces a favorite essence. The 
rind, deprived of the pulp, first dried, 
and then moistened with water, is 
pressed in moulds into fancy boxes for 
holding lozenges and other sweetmeats, 
and these boxes retain much of their 
natural odor. A fruit, somewhat resem- 
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bling the orange, is called Adam’s apple 
by the Italians, as they fancy, that the 
depressions upon its surface, look as if 
they still bear the mark of our universal 
father’s teeth. 

The orange grows abundantly in the 
West Indies, and forms a large source 
of profit to the inhabitants. The Ha- 
vana oranges are celebrated for their 
sweetness, In Florida, and indeed in 
all the southern states, this fruit is large- 
ly cultivated. The frosts, however, some- 
times kill the trees in the more north- 
ern latitudes. 

The orange, as well as the citron and 
lemon, serves several valuable purposes 
in medicine. Every part of the Seville 
orange is used medicinally. The rind 
contains a bitter principle, and much 
volatile oil. The pulp and juice are 
exceedingly agreeable to persons afilict- 
ed with inflammatory complaints. The 
roasted pulp forms an excellent applica- 
tion to ulcers. When Commodore An- 
son sailed round the world, his men 
were surprisingly cured of scurvy, by 
the oranges which they found in the 
island of Tinian. 

We suppose that most of our young 
readers imagine, that all the oranges in 
the world are made expressly for them, 
and perhaps many wise, learned and 
profound people, accustomed to see old 
women at the corner of the streets, with 
heaps of this fruit before them, chaffer- 
ing them away with the boys and girls 
at two cents a piece, haye a solemn and 
dignified contempt for them. Now, 
while these wise persons expend their 
regards upon roast beef and ruddy wine, 
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we venture to declare avery great inter 
est in the subject of oranges, for the 
very reason that they are so interesting 
to the boys and girls. What a prodigious 
amount of pleasure, leaving out of view 
the other uses of this species of fruit, do 
they give! 

This last suggestion leads to the in- 
quiry, how many oranges are produced 
every year throughout the world? Of 
course it is impossible for us to say, but 
we have some facts which will enable us 
to show that the number is inconceiva- 
bly great. From statistical returns. it 
is ascertained that 190,000,000 of or- 
anges and lemons were imported into 
England in a single year. It is proba- 
ble therefore, that a hundred million of 
oranges are carried to England every 
year, This is perhaps uot more than a 
fiftieth part of the whole number pro 
duced throughout the world; the annual 
product therefore is about five thousand 
millions. If we allow two inches to each 
orange, these laid in a line would go six 
times round the world. and leave a 
thousand a piece to every subscriber to 
Merry’s Museum. 

ek 

One Lord’s day a few children were 
gathered round the porch of a village 
church, waiting for the commencement 
of public worship, when a wagon with a 
number of persons in it, who were going 
out on pleasure, stopped, and one of the 
men called out to the children, “ Halloo'! 
what sort of religion do you have there ?” 
One of the young lads replied, “ A sort 
of religion that forbids our travelling on 
the Sabbath.” 
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Birds at Home, No. 2—The House Wren. 


TV\HIS lively little bird only honors 
us with his presence during the 
warm months, at which I am not 
astonished, for I should think our bitter 
cold winter weather would soon freeze 
such a diminutive little fellow to death. 
Karly in May, the wrens begin to 
erect their summer domains, into which 
labor they enter with great activity. 
They build, from preference, near the 
house: their nests are found in hol- 
low orchard trees, in the corner of a 
shed or barn, or beneath the eaves, 
and frequently in wooden boxes placed 
on the top of poles. I have seen a 
little platform firmly placed on a pole, 
with five or six houses and a church 
upon it—quite a little village—inhab- 
ited by Mr. and Mrs. Wren, and all 
the little Wrens, but the irreverend 
fellows, not content with the cottages, 
inhabited the church, fighting every 
time they came out or went in, until 
the most powerful drove the others 
away and remained sole possessors of the 
church, cottages and all. I have also 
seen one large wren-house, capable of con- 
taining several families; but they are 
totally different from our Irish emigrants, 
and first come, first served, seems to be 
their doctrine, and wo to those who come 
the “day after the fair.” 

I wonder if the wrens imagine that 
we furnish shelter for them only, for 
they drive the blue-bird and martin 
away, and seem determined to have full 
possession of all the wooden boxes to be 





found. If they are so arrogant, they 


must feel complimented at the pains 


we take to please them. LI once read of 
a pair of wrens, who, finding no other 
place convenient for a nest, made one 
in the sleeve of a coat, belonging toa 
farmer, who had hung it up three or 
four days before. When he attempted 
to put on his coat, he found the sleeve 
completely filled with rubbish, and on 
taking out the whole mass, he found it 
to be a wren’s nest completely finished. 
The forlorn little proprietors, scold_d 
him smartly for thus disturbing their 
household affairs. 

Having decided upon a_ building 
lot, wrens collect a quantity of short 
crooked sticks, which they hook one 
within another, thus forming a firm 
outside: the entrance is made so small, 
in order to prevent the intrusion. of 
snakes or cats, that it scarcely seems 
possible for the body of the bird to be ad- 
mitted. Within they weave a quantity 
of fine grass and feathers. To think of 
wrens sleeping on feather beds! I won- 
der if they cry with Sancho in Don 
Quixotte, “ Blessed be the man (or bird) 
who invented sleep !” 

In this little fortified domain, the 
female lays from six to nine eggs, of a 
reddish flesh color, sprinkled with dark 
spots. They generally raise two broods 
in the season ; the first begin to fly about 
June, and the second in July or Au- 
gust. The young birds soon learn to 
provide for themselves, and it is very 
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amusing to watch them as they fly 
around, playing “ hide-and-go-seek,” in 
the old nests of other birds, and throw- 
ing themselves into antic attitudes, equal- 
ling those of the clown on the stage— 
sometimes watching their parents, who 
have perhaps already begun to repair 
their nest for a new brood. The male 
who has a very important and business- 
like air, sometimes builds another nest, 
while the mate is still sitting on her 
eggs; this is not very economical, but I 
suppose he thinks it proper to be always 
occupied. 

The young birds often fall into the 
claws of Mrs. Grimalkin, and they hold 
her in just abhorrence. She prowls 
round, catching at any unfortunate little 
fellow, who may have left his nest to ob- 
tain food, and Miss Puss holds on, show- 
ing that she agrees with the proverb, “a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.” 

Wilson tells a story of a pair of 
wrens, who took up their abode in a 
box fitted up in his window. “ Already 
the nest was built, and two eggs laid, 
when one day the window being open, 
as well as the door, the female wren 
venturing too far into the room to re- 
connoitre, was sprung upon by Grimal- 
kin, who had planted herself there for 
the purpose, and before relief could be 
given, was destroyed. Curious to see 
how the survivor would behave, I watch- 
ed him for several days. At first he 
sung with great vivacity for an hour or 
80, but becoming uneasy, he went of for 
atime. On his return, he chanted as be- 
fore, going to the top of the house, sta- 


ble, and weeping willow that she might 
hear him, but seeing nothing of her, he 
ventured cautiously in at the window, 
gazing about with suspicious looks, and 
sinking his voice to a low melancholy 
note, as he stretched his little neck about 
in every direction, After some deliber- 
ation, he went off as I thought for ever ; 
he however, reappeared the second day 
with a new mate, who, after some hesita- 
tion, entered the box; and the little 
widower, or bridegroom, seemed as if he 
would warble out his life with ecstacy of 
joy. They repaired the nest, taking 
out the eggs and feathers, and ultimate- 
ly succeeded in raising a brood of seven 
young, who escaped in safety.” 

The wren is of great use to the culti- 
vator, for he attends to the insects upon 
the fruit trees, and despatches them in 
a summary manner; he also renders him- 
self agreeable by his voice, singing with 
great animation. Barton, in his “ Frag- 
ments,” says, “the esculent vegetables 
of a whole garden may, perhaps, be pre- 
served from the depredations of differ- 
ent species of insects, by ten or fifteen 
pair of these small birds ;” and doubtless 
it would be so, if there were a large 
quantity of barns and outhouses upon 
the ground, otherwise their party dis- 
putes, would prevent their assembling 
in such numbers; they would be too 
busy fighting, to attend to the trees and 
their destroyers. 

From the simplicity of his dress, 
the wren might be styled a quaker, but 





in that respect only, for he is not cer- 
tainly an example of “ brotherly love.” 
I hope, Mr. Merry, that your little read- 
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ers will not follow the example set by 

the wren, and that they may all be 

pleasant and kind to one another. 
When I see a fight going on between 


N one of our late numbers, we gave an 
ere of the first paper currency 
used in the United States. We now 
propose to say a few words upon the cel- 
ebrated French notes called assignats, of 
which everybody has probably heard, but 
of which very few know the origin and his- 
tory. They may be defined briefly as a 
paper currency based on the security of 
the lands of the state. But this needs 
a more extended explanation. 

During the French revolution of 1789, 
the landed property of the clergy was 
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two of these snappish little birds, I wish 
I could make them understand that their 


* Little claws were never made 


To tear each other’s eyes.” MInnNiIe. 


if samen mar 
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declared by a large majority in the Con- 
stituent Assembly to be at the disposition 
of the state. Soon after, the assembly 
desirous to profit by this measure, de- 
creed the sale of lands belonging to the 
crown and the clergy, to the amount of 
eighty millions of dollars. But it seem- 
ed impossible to sell at once so large a 
portion of the surface of France, without 
lowering the price of land by overload- 
ing the market to such an unexampled 
extent, in a period, too, of panic and po- 
litical insecurity. A paper money was 


* This word is pronounced as’-seen-ya. 
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therefore issued, based upon these un- 
sold lands belonging to the state. It 
was just as if our government should 
issue bills of five dollars, ten dollars, 
&e., not payable in specie, but in our 
western lands. The French government 
paid its debts by means of this paper: 
the holders of it could buy the lands 
when offered for sale, giving these notes 
in payment. But as it might happen 
that the holders of such notes might have 
no debts to pay to the government and 
might be unwilling to purchase any of the 
lands of the state, it was proposed that the 
notes should be transferable so as to 
supply the place of metal money, or 
specie. 

Accordingly, an issue of assignats—so 
called as representing land which might 
be assigned to the holder—to the amount 
of eighty millions of dollars was made, 
and soon after, in September, 1790, an- 
other issue of one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions. In 1792, five hundred millions 
had been emitted—that is, paper money 
representing that amount—while the 
lands upon which the security rested, 
were avowedly worth only eighty mil- 
lions. It was very natural, then, that 
their current value should depreciate. 
The value of commodities, as represented 
in this currency, was nearly doubled ; 
and the washerwomen of Paris came in a 
body to the convention, to complain that 
they were obliged to pay thirty cents in 
paper money, for fourteen cents worth 
of soap. The laboring classes accused 
the rich of the evil under which they 
were suffering, and demanded that the 
price of all goods should be fixed by law. 





As this was refused, a general pillage 
of shops was recommended as a means 
of lowering prices—a measure imme. 
diately adopted by the mob of Paris. 
who began by insisting upon having ar- 
ticles at certain fixed prices, and ended 
by taking them without paying at all. 
These tumults were silenced by the in- 
terference of the military. But the eyil 
went on increasing; corn diminished in 
quantity and advanced in price; the 
national lands remained unsold, and the 
quantity of assignats therefore was ne- 
ver decreased. 

The convention was at length obliged 
to yield, and fixed a maximum price 
upon corn and bread-stuffs. No one was 
to buy more corn than would suffice for a 
month’s consumption. A rope was 
fixed to the door of each baker’s shop, 
so that the purchasers might be served 
in their just order, by being compelled 
to form a line along the rope. People 
in this way sometimes waited during 
the whole night—tumults and distur- 
bances ensued, however, and it was then 
decreed that the last comer should be 
served first. A similar maximum of 
prices was soon established for all 
other necessaries, such as meat, wine, 
vegetables, wood, salt, leather, &c.; and 
any person who refused to sell them at 
the legal price, was punished with death. 

The results which proceeded from the 
adoption of the assignat currency were 
disastrous in the extreme. The govern- 
ment was finally bankrupt, and destitute 
of all resources; its agents received no- 
thing but worthless paper, and many of 
them died of starvation. Numbers of offi- 
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cers threw themselves every evening into 
the Seine, in order to save themselves 
from thisextremity. The armies station- 
ed in France were in a state of extreme 
misery, while those of Germany and 
Italy were maintained only from the 
countries where they were quartered. 
The military hospitals were shut, the po- 
lice was neither paid nor equipped, and 


the high-roads were infested with bands | 
of robbers who sometimes even ventured | 





The door-keeper lent them a rickety 
table, a sheet of paper, and an inkstand. 
There was not acoin in the treasury. 
The assignats necessary for the ensuing 
day were printed during the night, and 
issued the next morning wet from the 
press. 

This revolutionary system of paper 
money ended in 1796, after having pro- 
duced more wide-spreading: misery, more 
sudden changes from comfort to poverty, 


into the towns. When a change of gov- | more loss to all persons engaged in in- 
ernment took place in 1795, and the| dustry and trade, more disturbance, 


new officers went to their bureau, there | 
was not a single piece of furniture in it. | 


discontent, and outrage, than all the 
violence and atrocities of the revolution. 


—@————_ 


Holiday Seenes in Paris—Continued. 


O begin with the beginning. All 
i public exhibitions of which we 
have spoken commence by attracting a 
crowd before their tents or stalls. This 
is done in a great many ways, and very 
often the performance outside is much 
more amusing than what goes on inside. 
In front of each tent or wagon, is erect- 
ed a sort of piazza or scaffolding. Upon 
this the whole company, father, mo- 
ther and all the children, get together 
and lay themselves out to rivet the at- 
tention of the passers-by. They are all 
dressed in gay colors and gaudy rib- 
bons. They execute a polka, perhaps 
to the music of a keyless bugle —or 
some one of the troupe dresses up as a 
very little man with an enormous great 
head, and dances till he becomes red in 
the face, only the spectators generally 
don’t know it—or else, a fellow on stilts 





pretends to be drunk, and tumbles about 
as if he were going to fall from his dizzy 
eminence into the midst of the crowd 
below. Or perhaps a juggler, robed in 
along black gown covered with hiero- 
glyphies, like an eastern magus, plays off 
a trick or two upon some one dressed as 
a clown, who pretends to be very silly, 
and who believes that the juggler really 
pulled a potato from his nose. 

These means generally sueceed in 
getting a pretty good concourse of peo- 
ple together. The manager then comes 
forward and announces, at considerable 
length, the programme of entertainment 
which will be spread before the delight- 
ed audience. He goes through with it 
two or three times, and assures you that 
the exhibition has been patronized by 
the first society in all the cities he has 
visited. He generally uses yery stately 
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language, and one is sometimes lost in 
doubt as to whether it is possible that 
this flowery speech really can refer to a 
twopenny show. The conclusion of his 
address sets you right in a moment. 
“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, let me en- 
deavor to induce you in the interest of 
the fine arts, to lend your countenance 
to this entertaining and refining exhibi- 
tion. Walk in and sit down, while our 
performers go through with their exer- 
cises before you, and if you are not sat- 
isfied, your money shall be refunded. 
The price of admission has been dimin- 
ished for this occasion only—it has 
usually been six sous, and everybody 
has been astonished that so varied an 
entertainment could be afforded at so 
moderate a sum; to-day, however, be- 
ing a day intimately connected with the 
glory of our beloved country, and it hav- 
ing been suggested by several influen- 
tial persons, that a reduction of price 
would be attended with beneficial results, 
the slight compensation of two sous on- 
ly will be asked of those who favor us 
with a call. Two sous! Two sous only ! 
So that every one may be able to amuse 
and instruct himself for nothing. Two 
sous! Who hasn’t got two sous !” 

Now follows a scene impossible to de- 
scribe. The manager seizes a trumpet, 
and shouts, “Two sous! two sous!” 
till he ought to be hoarse. Then the 
children and the clown ery, “ Two sous ! 
only two sous!” till they are ready to 
faint from fatigue. Then the manager 
holds up two fingers in the air, keeping 
down the others with his thumb. The 
children and the clown do the same. 





“Two sous! two sous!” Then they be- 
gin to dance again, the stilt man reap. 
pears, more drunk than ever, the mu- 
sic strikes up afresh, and a frightful din 
ensues, in the midst of which you hear a 
voice rising above the turmoil, shouting, 
“ Two sous! two sous!” Then the man- 
ager opens the gate, and arush commen- 
ces up the steps. Two sous! Up they 
go! nurses with children in their arms, 
men with little boys, soldiers, and fam- 
ilies of six! Two sous! The manager 
stands near the gate, helping the old 
women up the stairs and piling them in 
at the door, all the time yelling, “ Two 
sous!” and holding up his two fingers, 
Such is the noise and confusion, that 
people lose their senses and do very 
strange things. Sober citizens who on- 
ly came out to breathe the air, are seized 
with a sudden panic, and go rushing up 
the steps in a most higgledy-piggledy 
manner. An orrnge seller is sometimes 
separated from his basket, and being 
caught by the tide is whirled into the 
tent and disappears. We go in with the 
rest, and get a seat upon a board which 
in the florid speech of the director—two 
sous! was covered with damask— but 
what can one expect for two sous! When 
the rush ceases, we look around us and 
find about fifty persons in the tent, which 
is little more than half full. A silence 
ensues, and the manager looks in at the 
door. and then goes away again. 

This is disheartening, and everybody 
turns wistful glances at the curtain 
Suddenly the bugle commences again on 
the outside, and the scaffolding begins 
to shake as if somebody was dancing up- 








on it. The sun, which shines full upon 
the cotton side of the tent, daguerreo- 
typed upon it the shadow of a very large 
head which seems to be carrying on ina 
very singular way. A fellow on stilts 
is evidently counterfeiting intoxication 
for the amusement of the bystanders. 
In short, the sickening conviction comes 
over everybody that they are doing it all 
over again. The explanation, the trum- 
pet, the fingers, the two sous, the rush, all 
follow in the same order as before, and 
with pretty nearly the same results, for 
the second inroad fills the benches, This 
method of catching audiences is prac- 
tised by all these exhibitions, and the 
description of one will suffice for the 
whole. 

Well, we are at last safely seated, and 
the performances commence. They are 
sometimes very poor and uninteresting, 
and sometimes more extraordinary and 
inexplicable than any thing to be seen 
in the more pretentious fifty cent exhi- 
bitions. Once we remember, that after 
having been inveigled into a place where 
a very fat woman was to appear in con- 
junction with an African nondescript, 
it was announced that the lady was 
sick, but that the nondescript would be 
exhibited. This was nothing more than 
asickly armadillo, about a foot long, who 
was obliged to do duty for himself and 
his colleague. The exhibitress played 
all sorts of pranks with him, poking him 
with her finger in tender places to make 
him squirm, tossing him up in the air 
and catching him again like a pancake, 
&c. No doubt he wished that the big 
lady would soon get well again. As we 
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went down the steps, the manager was 
again holding forth upon the numerous 
attractions of his exhibition, giving a 
slight biographical sketch of the fat wo- 
man, and an anecdotical history of the 
armadillo. 

The next show was a very different 
affair. It consisted of jugglery and se- 
cond sight. The tricks of .necromancy 
were like all other tricks of the sort, but 
what followed was worth walking a mile to 
see. A girl, perhaps the juggler’s sister, 
seated herself in a chair in front of the 
spectators, though at some distance from 
them. She was then blindfolded. The 
juggler came among the audience and 
asked the people to lend him any small 
articles they might have, and the girl 
would tell what they were. He soon 
had his hands full of purses, rings, pen- 
cils, snuff-boxes, handkerchiefs, &c. 
Then, taking one from the rest, and 
holding it in such a way as that it would 
be impossible for the girl to see, even if 
she were not blindfolded, he went on 
somewhat in this way. “ What do I 
hold in my hand?” She answered 
without a moment’s hesitation, “ A pock- 
et-book.” “ What's it made of?” “ Mo- 
rocco, with a steel clasp.” “ What is 
there in it?” “Money.” “ How many 
pieces?” “Three.” “What are they?” 
“A five france piece, a one franc, and a 
sou.” “What's the date on the sou?” 


“ 1828.” “On the one france piece?” 
“ 1847.” “ What do I hold in my hand 
now?” Aring.” “What is it made 


of?” “Gold, with six turquoises in it.” 
“ Is there any lettering on it?” “ Yes.” 
“Read it.” “Charles to Marie.” 
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A very pretty young lady is seen to 
blush violently in the corner, and when 
the ring is handed back to her, everybo- 
dy tries to get a sight of her face though 
covered with a veil. “I wouldn’t mind 
being Charles myself,’ remarks a laugh- 
ing gentleman at our left. “I hope 
Charles is well,” says the juggler, and 
then proceeds. We handed kim our watch, 
which had a cover over its face. With- 
out opening it he asked the girl what 
time it was by the watch he held in his 
hand. “Ten minutes to nine,” she re- 
plied. As it was about two in the af- 
ternoon, this seemed guessing pretty 
wide of the mark, and the people began 
to titter. But the necromancer quietly 
displayed the dial of the watch, and 
there it was, sure enough, ten minutes to 
nine. “You put it back on purpose to 
catch us, didn’t you?” said the magus 
with a triumphant air. “ Yes,” said 
we, feeling very much as we should have 
done, if we’d got caught robbing a hen- 
roost. “ Well, I’ve a great mind to keep 
your watch, as a lesson to you, but you 
may go this time.” So saying, he mag- 
nanimously handed it back. In this 
way he went on, for nearly half an hour, 
never making 4 mistake, and puzzling 
all the wise heads who undertook to dis- 
cover his secret. For ourselves, we 
could make nothing of it, and were con- 
tent to consider it very miraculous, with- 
out attempting a solution. 

On the piazza of the next tent in or- 
der, was a man playing on the violin in 
a very droll way. First he’d play as 
everybody does, then he’d take the bow 
in his left hand, and scrape away just 





as easily as before. Then he put the 
fiddle over his head, and behind his 
back, without incommoding himself in 
the least. The tune kept on as merrily 
as ever. Then he put the violin under 
his left leg, and over his right leg, play- 
ing away all the while ; one would have 
thought that there would have been a 
break in the sound, at the moment when 
the bow and fiddle separated, but if 
there was an interval, it was quite im- 
perceptible. All this he did with per- 
fect ease, interlarding his music with 
funny observations. When he had 
thus collected a good-sized crowd, he 
left the stage to another man, and re- 
tired toa distance to eat some bread 
and cheese. The other man then be- 
gan a speech, the sum and substance of 
which was as follows: 

Within the tent, he said, was _per- 
haps one of the greatest novelties to be 
seeninor out of France. This was no less 
than one of the wives of Abd-el-Kader. 
the great Algerian trooper. The way 
this distinguished foreigner came to be 
exhibiting herself at two sous a head, was 
briefly this. A French officer being on 
service in Africa, was one day in danger 
of being surprised by a party of Arab 
horsemen, who were lying in ambush for 
some third party unknown. From this 
awkward position, he was in some way 
or other released by the fair Algerian. 
The officer, finding no better way of re- 
paying the debt of gratitude he owed 
her, bought her of Abd-el-Kader, and 
sent her to France, where she of course 
became free, and her own missis. “ She 
speaks Arabic, French and English,” 
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continued the showman, “ and any one | answered after various breakings down. 
will be permitted to address her in any It was now our turn, being the only 


of these languages. 


Her education,” | Tepresentative of the English language 
he went on, growing warm and eloquent, | present. 


The choice of an appropriate 


“has been, in all respects, such as befits | _ question was rather difficult, and we 
the bride of a chieftain of the des- | thought of several without deciding on 


ert.” 


We went in, and after a breathless sus- | 


pense of some moments, for we confess | 


| 


any that pleased us. At last, for want 
of anything better, we said, “ How’s 
your mother?” “TI hab not heerd de 


. el . | . . . 
our curiosity was much excited, the lady | cireumstantiums ob her health since de 


made her appearance. She was quite 
dark, with woolly hair and a flat nose, 
nostrils very wide, a large mouth, and 
very thick lips. Her teeth shone as the 
teeth of people of her complexion al- 
ways do. She had ona white muslin 
gown, very low in the neck, and reach- 
ing but little below the knees. Her 
arms, which were bare, were fat and 
stout, and the palms of her hands were 
almost white, as if they’d been used to 
washing dishes and scrubbing floors. 
Around her neck was a string of imita- 
tion pearls, and in her hair was a festoon 
of artificial flowers. She came forth and 
stood stock still, till every one had 
gazed his full. The audience, who were 
mostly French, almost quailed before 


the eagle glances of the free roanrer of | 


the desert, and their thoughts wandered 
to her far-off home, among the oases 
of Sahara. As for ourselves, a dim 
recollection of things we had left behind 
was beginning to come over us like a 
damp sea-breeze. The showman now 
begged the audience to address her 
some question in French or English. 
A military man with a moustache, bow- 
ed politely to the lady. and made some 





last time dat I hab had dat honor.” Vi- 
sions of banjos and melodies on the 
banks of the Roanoke, coupled with 
memories of home, rose before us. We 
said nothing, but waited for further de- 
velopments. ‘ Now,” said the show- 
man, “ she’ll sing you a song in her na- 
tive Arabic. Pay attention to this, I 
beg you, as it may be the last time 
you'll ever hear that beautiful language. 
The words depict the scouring of a 
troop of horsemen across the desert.” 
The fair Algerian took an attitude har- 
monizing with the spirit of her song, 
and commenced in a vigorous style— 

Clar de kitchen, old folks, young folks, 

Clar de kitchen, old folks, young folke, 

Clar de kitchen, old folks, young folks, 

Old Virginny neber tire. 

lf this be expressive of the way the 

Arabs go it in the desert, we’ve been 
wandering in a maze all our lives, la 
boring under a benighted idea. that we 
were speaking and writing English. 
In plain Arabic, then, Abd-el-Kader’s 
wife was no other than some Lucy Long 
or Coal-black Rose from Virginia, who 
had left her sunny home in her youth, 
and by some strange mutation of fortune, 


trivial inquiry in French, which she ‘fell in with a troupe of strollers, and 
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turned her dark complexion to account. make our readers know it when they 
as we have described. see it, so that when they come across 

Our readers will probably learn, from’ the queer fiddler and the armadillo 
these few instances, how a holiday is | they’ll almost feel as if they were old 
spent in the Grand Carré. If they de- acquaintances. As for the Arabian, her 
sire further information, they can al- | occupation, we are afraid, has gone for- 
ways get it on the spot, where, as we ever, for Abd-el-Kader has been since 
have said, the whole nomadic popula- captured by the French, and the charm 
tion of France collects together two or | connected with his name while he was 
three times a year. | free, has probably faded away, now that 

We've said enough of the place to| he isa prisoner in one of their fortresses. 





The Minute Man. 


O understand the full meaning of , mechanics, leaving their unfinished work 
the above picture, our readers must | behind them, went forth with their rusty 


go back some three quarters of a century, 
to the period when our country was weak 
and its enemies were strong; when our 
soldiers, too raw and too few to meet 
the foe in the field, fired from behind 
trees and fences; and when farmers and 





firelocks and half-filled powder-horns, 
to repel the enemy from their homes 
and firesides. It isa long time since 
these events took place, and the memory 
of very few persons now living extends 
so far back. Seventy-five years have 
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wrought a great change, and it seems 
hardly possible to believe that in 1776, 
thirteen feeble colonies, now grown and 
swelled into thirty sovereign states, 
were forced to league together in what 
seemed a hopeless contest with the 
mother country. 

Most of our readers know the story 
of Putnam. He was working in his 
field when the news of the battle of Lex- 
ington arrived, He unyoked his oxen, 
and leaving his plough in the furrow, 
hastened to the scene of action. He 
joined the army at Cambridge, and was 
soon after appointed major-general, and 
signalized himself at Bunker’s Hill. 
The man in the engraving is not Put- 
nam, however. He is one of the thou- 
sand patriots who lost their lives for 
their country, whose names have not de- 
scended to posterity. He left his farm 
and family when the alarm spread 
through the land, and was heard of no 
more. His flesh melted away on the 
spot where he fell, and his bones sinking 
into the ground and being overgrown 
with grass, his trace on the earth was 
lost. He was never missed, except in a 
distant cottage back among the woods. 
The field in front of it was for a long 
time untilled, and it was noticed that 
his horses and cattle were not so fat as 
before the fight. It was somewhere said 
inacountry paper, that of the volun- 
teers who fought on that day, so many 
were killed, so many wounded, and so 
many missing. That was all the coun- 
try ever knew of the names and fortunes 
of thousands who gave up their lives 
ia her service. 
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They used queer ploughs seventy 
years ago, according to the picture. 
The one represented there looks as much 
like the root of a tree as any thing else. 
But the share, its principal part, is bur- 
ied in the ground, and we can’t see it. 
But we’ve heard so much of the buck- 
wheat cakes and pumpkin pies of those 
days, that we feel bound to believe that if 
there was any thing they did know how 
to do, then, it was to till the land. They 
used flint-guns, too, a gun which has 
since entirely exploded. Nowadays we 
use caps, as flints miss fire half the time. 
Powder horns are out of fashion, too, 
for the soldiers of the present day carry 
cartridges, with the charges of both pow- 
der and ball ready prepared. And then 
in 1850, farmers don’t wear tights or 
small-clothes—overalls have taken their 
place. 

But one other thing that’s gone out of 
fashion, ought to give us more satisfac- 
tion than any thing else that the picture 
suggests. And that is, that there’s no 
longer any necessity among us for any- 
body to leave his home or his farm, to 
defend the country against foreign ag- 
gression. We are strong enough to let 
every one stay at home and raise big 
squashes for the horticultural exhibi- 
tions. It is not probable that for many 
along year to come, there will be any 
need of leaving one’s family to uphold 
our flag or defend our honor. That the 
necessity will ever come of our again 
having to repel an enemy from our 
shores or our firesides, none now living, 
we verily believe, will be old enough to 
see. 
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Onions. 


rg \HE onion is a species of a genus of 
| strongly scented bulbous plants called 
garlic. Its uses are almost universally 
known, and its cultivation is practised 
in most countries. The range of lati- 
tude within which it may be grown, ex- 
tends from the tropics almost to the cold- 
est verge of the temperate zone. Its 
leaves and roots are of an annual nature, 
inasmuchas they die in the course of a sin- 
gle summer, after perfecting a bulb: the 
latter, however, is biennial and capable of 
putting forth fresh leaves and roots the 
following season, and of acquiring an in- 
crease initssize. Its varieties are innume- 
rable,and new ones are constantly attract- 
ing the attention of gardeners. It has 
long tubulated leaves, and a pithy stalk : 
the root or bulb is formed of concentric 





coats. Its principal use is as a flavoring 
substance ; the tops are also used as a 
potherb, salad and pickle. 

The onion has been cultivated in this 
country ever since its first settlement, 
and was known and raised in Africa at 
a very remote period. In Egypt it was 
much esteemed 2000 years before Christ, 
and it is still a favorite article of food 
there. It appears, indeed, to have been 
worshipped in Egypt. 

“Once Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 
Made gods of monsters—this too well is known: 


’T was mortal sin an onion to devour, 
Each clove of garlic had a sacred power.” 


An onion taken from the hand of an 
Egyptian mummy, at least 2000 years 
old, has been known to vegetate on being 
planted. The laboring classes in every 
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country are very fond of the onion, and | 
the quantities they consume, both of 
this and other species of garlic, such as | 
chives, leeks, shallots, &c., are very great. | 
Its taste differs in different countries, 
being soft and mild in warm climates, 
and in northern latitudes coarse and as- 
tringent. 

The export of this vegetable from the 
southern part of New England and the | 
Middle States is very great, especial- 
ly to the West Indies. When shipped, 
they are strung on a wisp of straw. If 
they begin to sprout, which injures them 
for eating, the fibrous roots are some- 
times seared with a hot iron: the pores 
are thus stopped, and the air, which 
would cause them to rot, is excluded. 

The medical properties of the onion 
were known to the ancients. Raw on- 
ions are taken as an expectorant for 
winter coughs. When roasted they are 
employed as an emollient poultice for 
the relief of pain. They are excellent 
rubbed upon the flesh for any irritation, 
and especially for the bites or stings 
of insects, which are thus quickly re- 
moved. Applied to the soles of the feet 
for several hours, in cases of colds or 
local inflammations, they are found very 
valuable. In all cases they must be 
freshly cut or sliced. 

There is but one passage in Scripture 
in which mention is made of this vege- 
table. It occurs in the history of the 
ancient Israelites. A series of unpar- 
alleled miracles had been performed in 
their behalf. Their deliverance from 
Egypt had been preceded by ten judg- 
ments inflicted upon their Egyptian ene- | 








mies. When they reached the Red Sea, 
they were led over the channel of that 
sea dry-shod. The law was delivered to 
them from Mt, Sinai, accompanied by 
tokens of the Divine presence. That 
they might have water to drink, the bit- 
ter waters of Marah were rendered sweet 
and refreshing. That they might have 


_ bread to eat in the desert, manna fell 


down from heaven every morning round 
their tent doors. But they were discon- 
tented and bewailed their fate. “ We 
remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely : the cucumbers, the mel- 
ons, the leeks, the onions and the gar- 
lic.” It was at this period, that the Is- 
raelites were fed upon quails, which, by 
Divine interposition, the winds brought 
from the sea. 

It appears that onions have a history 
worthy of notice. By the Greeks this 
root was held in abhorrence: while the 
Roman soldiers and laborers almost 
lived upon it. In the south of Europe 
the love of onions was formerly not con- 
fined to the lower classes, but extended 
even to the court ; it is, however, related 
of Alfonso, king of Castile, who had a 
great aversion to that savory vegetable, 
that in 1368 he instituted an order of 
knighthood, by the laws of which it was 
enacted, that those knights who had eat- 
en onion or garlic should not appear at 
court, or have any communication with 
their brethren, for the space of one month. 
So great a quantity of onions was culti- 
vated at the Alibi in France, that the 
tithes of them produced to the Arch- 
bishop an annual revenue of one thou- 
sand crowns. 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LAF’S narrative, which we have 
() thus far given word for word, here 
went on to recount his adventures upon 
the continent, where he remained over 
two years. We omit this part of his 
story, as what we shall have occasion 
to narrate in the succeeding chapters, 
would be in many respects a mere rep- 
etition. We resume his account at the 
period of his return in company with 
Haco, with whom he had once more fall- 
en in. They were approaching the Luf- 
foden Isles, at the southern extremity 
of which is the terrible Maelstrom. 
“Our two ships,” said Olaf, “ were 
within a quarter of a mile of each other; 
for some days we had seen indications | 
of the proximity of land. But whether | 
we should see the islands, or strike the 
coast of Norway at once, we had no 
means of knowing. The wind was blow- 
ing fresh from the south, and we were 
all happy and joyous in the hope of once 
more seeing our homes and friends. We 
soon began to heara slight humming 
sound, which increased to a continuous 
roar. That we were near the dangerous 
whirlpool was now painfully evident. I 
placed three good men at the helm, and 
took my position on the main-yard. I 
had been there but a few minutes, when 
the ship entered the dish of the whirl- 
pool. The velocity of the water dragged 
her head round towards the centre, but 
as we were on the very edge of the cur- 








rent, the helm soon brought her back. 


She danced gaily over the waters, which 
were foaming around us in every form. 
Imagine an immense circle, of the dj- 
ameter of two miles, running round and 
round, the velocity increasing as it ap. 


'_proximates towards the centre, and grad- 


ually changing its dark blue color to 
white—foaming, rushing, dashing, tum- 
bling to its vortex ; very much concaye, 
like the water ina tunnel. The noise 
was overpowering. When I found that 
there was no fear for my ship, I looked 
around for that of Haco. I almost lost 
my hold of the spar upon which | was 
sitting from terror. The unfortunate 
vessel was in the middle of the current, 
and was careering wildly through the 
foam. Her sails were flapping uselessly 
against the masts, and her rudder, now 
of no avail, swung idly at her stern. The 
eurrent had her tight in its fierce grasp, 
and played with her as a mill-stream 
plays with a straw. She went round 
and round, approaching the vortex at 
every turn she made. She began soon 
to toss and roll uneasily in the angry 
rapids. Then, as if'anxious to be at 
rest, she hurried on faster and faster, 
till she seemed like a flash of fire. The 
miserable sailors with convulsive desper- 
ation, caught hold of the bulwarks, and 
of each other, to steady themselves. Two 
jumped overboard and disappeared in 
the boiling torrent. At last the ship, 
as if preparing for her fate, rising majes- 
tically for a moment above the smoke 
and thunder of the Maelstrom, dove for- 
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ward and buried her bowsprit in the 
waves. A wild shriek of despair rent 
the air, and when I uncovered my hands 
from my face, the greedy whirlpool had 
sucked her under.” 

Olaf here concluded his history, and 
his hearers sat for some time in silence ; 
occasionally a sob would burst forth from 
some of the more tender-hearted, at the 
recollection of Haco’s unhappy fate. 
Everybody pitied Gudrida, and despised 
Harold for his rascally treatment of her. 
Some few ventured to hope that the 
white bear prediction might one day 
become a reality. Eric openly expressed 
his desires to that effect. Thorwald, as 
soon as Olaf’s story was done, went out 
alone, to wander on the sea-shore and 
meditate on what he had heard. Some 
great idea seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of his mind. Eric and Gudrida had 
a long conversation that evening, the 
substance of which hath not transpired. 
We can only say that in a dream that 
night, Eric saw two ceremonies taking 
place side by side—a funeral and a wed- 
ding—white bears officiating as mourn- 
ers in the first, and himself and Gudrida 
figuring conspicuously in the last. 

Thorwald and Eric met the next day, 
and the former announced his intention 
of following in Olaf’s track, and seeing 
for himself the wonders of the new world, 
and exploring the depths of its hidden 
wilds. “If I find that rascal Harold, 
I'll bring him home to his poor wife, 
whom he treats so shabbily.” 

“ No, don’t,” exclaimed Eric, “don’t 
bring him back! I’m sure Gudrida 
doesn’t wish to see him again. Why 
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couldn’t the Greenlanders revolt, and 
depose or behead him. But if, Thor- 
wald, you should find him really dead 
and gone, and that I can marry Gudri- 
da for good and all, come back and tell 
us of it, and I'll give you my house and 
my farm, my flocks, every thing I have 
except my life, which [ want for myself. 
Come, Thorwald, be off and be back 
again with good news, before two years 
are gone, and I[’ll be your slave for the 
rest of my days.” 

“ Well, Eric, I might as well have a 
definite object and end in my travels ; 
and so, for your sake and Gudrida’s 
happiness, I promise to find Harold, if 
he’s alive; and if he’s dead, to come 
back and see you safely married. If 
you have any children, call them all 
Thorwalds, after me.” 

Six weeks after, Thorwald, and a 
picked crew, snugly housed in Olaf’s 
trusty ship, were dancing over the 
Northern Ocean, on their way to Iceland 
and the continent. For a time we must 
leave Norway and our friends there be- 
hind us, and follow the fortunes of Thor- 
wald, our hero. Only 19 years old, and 
captain of a ship bound he hardly knew 
where! Not yet of age, and leader of 
an expedition to the unknown country 
of North America, in search of the 
King of the Greenlanders ! 





CHAPTER V. 

At the period of which we are wri- 
ting—that is, somewhat less than a 
thousand years ago—lIceland had been 
discovered and colonized by the Norwe- 
gians, who were then the boldest navi- 
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gators in the world. Many of these 
colonists belonged to distinguished 
families, who had fled from the dominion 
of Harold Harfagra, tyrant of Norway. 
They established a republican govern- 
ment, and held an annual assembly in 
the south part of the island. They re- 
tained their love of adventure and a 
roving life, and in their voyages succes- 
sively discovered Greenland and the 
continent of North America. Many ex- 
peditions were despatched to prosecute 
further researches in these quarters, 
till the news of their exploits reached 
Norway. The curiosity of the inhabit- 
ants was excited, and the fleet, of whose 
fortunes Olaf has given us so full an ac- 
count, was fitted out. Thorwald, in his 
turn, set out in quest of adventure; and 
it is his fortunes that we are now about 
to detail. 

Our readers will be good enough to 
skip over three or four months, during 
which time nothing important to the 
thread of our history took place, except 
that Thorwald brought his ship safely 
across the ocean, from Norrland to Ice- 
land. He sailed along the coast for a 
day or two, till he game across a consid- 
erable settlement. He then sought a 
secure anchorage for his vessel, and 
went ashore. A good many people had 
collected together to welcome the new 
comers. They were dressed like the 
Norwegians, and appeared to Thorwald 
more like old friends than like stran- 
gers ina distant country. They were 
very kindly inclined, and laid themselves 
out to do the honors of their island with 
the utmost hospitality. The great man 





of the place claimed Thorwald as his 
guest, the boatswain and other officers 
fell to the lot of the lesser lights. while 
the common sailors were quartered in 
the comfortable huts of the fishermen 
and cattle-breeders, 

The inhabitants were all Norwegians 
or descendants of Norwegians, so that 
the hosts and their guests, speaking a 
common language, and being to some 
extent compatriots, were soon on the 
very best terms with each other. Thor- 
wald’s entertainer was a native of Nor- 
way, whom the love of travel and adven- 
ture had brought to Iceland many years 
before. He married, and settled in the 
island asa farmer. His flocks were al- 
ways the fattest in the neighborhood, 
and his crops the most abundant. The 
inhabitants elected him mayor of the 
town where he lived, and he divided his 
time between politics and farming. His 
wife was now dead, but he had a daugh- 
ter about sixteen years old, who was the 
object of the adoration of all the young 
Icelanders ten miles round. She was 
very pretty, and what is better, very 
good : she took care of the house when 
her father was absent on affairs of state ; 
her butter and cheese tasted as if they 
were natural and grew on atree. She 
had a knack of converting seal-skins in- 
to coats and waistcoats for her father, 
and all sorts of garments for herself, 
that no one on the island had ever been 
able toimitate. In short, she was a sort 
of household divinity ; everybody liked 
her, and some who were of a different 
political opinion from her father, used 
to say that her eyes would make more 
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converts in an hour, than all his argu- 
ments could ina month. But this was 
flattery, gross flattery ; for they always 
voted against him, and then told the 
young lady, whose name was Fredegonde, 
that it was her fault for not bribing 
them. However, her father, whose name 
was Beeze-wacks, always had a majority, 
without buying anybody’s votes, and 
Fredegonde’s cheese was as freely offered 
to his opponents as to his supporters. 
Such was the family into which Thor- 
wald was admitted on his arrival, It 
caused some heart-burnings among the 
young villagers, who would have given 
the product of a year’s fishing to have 
lived under the same roof with Frede- 
gonde. Thorwald was soon on the best 
of terms with her, and when her house- 
hold duties were done, she used to show 
him the lions—or the bears, as the case 
might be—of the neighborhood. The 
weather was not too cold for enjoyment, 
being but little more severe than what 
Thorwald was accustomed to in Norway. 
They amused themselves by telling each 
other what they had seen; Thorwald 
related the scenes through which he had 
passed during his long voyage, and Fre- 
degonde explained the curiosities and 
wonders of her ice-bound home. She told 
him that every spring vast masses of ice 
floated upon the shores of Iceland, which 
the winds had detached from the rocky 
sides of Greenland. These were so large 
that they often ran aground in eighty 
fathoms water. She showed him springs 
of boiling mud, where the earth bubbled 
and steamed like the water in a tea- 
kettle. They went to see the hot springs, 
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of which there were a great many. In 
one of these, which we who live nowa- 
days, call the Great Geyser, the water 
boiled with a loud, rumbling noise in a 
sort of natural well or pot. This was 
about ten feet in diameter, widening 
near the top, and opening into a basin 
fifty feet wide. Three or four times a 
day this spring exploded, throwing a 
stream into the air from thirty to cighty 
feet high. Whenever it did this, it an- 
nounced it by sounds resembling the 
report of artillery. The column of wa- 
ter rose perpendicularly to a great 
height, and then divided into several 
smaller jets, which were projected in 
every direction. The sun shining 
through the spray, filled the air with the 
brightest colors of the rainbow, and took 
the opportunity to play a trick on Fre- 
degonde, who was standing ina favorable 
position, and painted her face pea-green. 
“What’s the matter,” cried Thorwald ; 
“how you do change color!” “I know 
what you mean,” replied she; “ but 
you'd better look at your own face, which 
is rather more purple than usual.” The 
same effect is often produced upon pro- 
menaders by the lamps in druggist shops, 
as every one may try for himself, any 
dark night. 

As Thorwald and Fredegonde were re- 
turning from one of their walks, they 
came across a patch of verdure, lying 
fair to the sun, where there was a large 
quantity of berries, growing upon low, 
stunted bushes. They were red and 
very good to eat. Fredegonde stopped 
and sat down on a green hillock ; she 
pulled a bush up by the roots, and gave 
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it, almost bending under its load of fruit, 
to Thorwald. He, in his turn, sat down 
by another green hillock, plucked a bush, 
larger and fuller if possible than the one 
he had just received, and gave it to Fre- 
degonde. We have always remarked that 
people about the ages of our two friends, 
make more extraordinary advances in 
acquaintance or friendship, when on 
huckleberry or nutting excursions, than 
in any other way. They go out, shy 
and retiring, hardly daring to look at 
each other, and come back bosom friends, 
and say Nell and Sam instead of Miss 
Ellen and Mr. Samuel. There’s some- 
thing in huckleberries that opens the 
heart as well as the mouth. At first 
they eat and pick very silently, hardly 
hazarding a remark on the weather, till at 
last they forget their restraint and begin 
to laugh and talk more freely. We don’t 
know why this is so, we only state the 
fact. It was the same with our hero and 
Fredegonde. Neither said a word for 
some time. Thorwald occasionally look- 
ed up, and then dropped his eyes again, 
when he found that Fredegonde was look- 
ing into them. At last she said: 

“What makes you so silent, all at 
once, Thorwald ?” 

“Oh—I don’t know ;—I—I was 
thinking of something.” 

“ What were you thinking of, Thor- 
wald ?” 

“T was thinking that I should soon 
have to go away from here, and that I 
might never see never see your fa- 
ther again.” 





“Oh, yes you will, Thorwald. You| 





can stop here again, on your way back 
to Norway.” 

“Yes, but you may be married then, 
Fredegonde.” 

“Well, that won’t prevent you from 
seeing my father.” 

“T mean he may be married again ; 
and then—and then” 

“T know what you mean, Thorwald,” 
said Fredegonde, her eyes twinkling so 
brightly that they reflected a bunch of 
berries which she held in her hand. 
“But why need you be in such a hurry 
to go? Don’t we treat you well? Here, 
here’s a handful of huckleberries. Now, 
you can’t say I never gave you any- 
thing !” 

“ No, Fredegonde, you are very kind 
indeed ; and I never shall forget the few 
days I have spent in your company. 
But my crew are anxious to be off again, 
and I have no right to keep them here 
any longer.” 

* But you are the captain, Thorwald, 
and you can do as you please. Why 
don’t they like Iceland as well as you do, 
I wonder ?” 

“ Why, one reason is, that they haven't, 
all of them, found a very pretty young 
lady to be very kind to them, and take 
long walks with them, and to eat huckle- 
berries with them. And then, perhaps, 
they think of their sweethearts that they 
left behind them, and are anxious to get 
back as soon as possible.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued 
here. At last Fredegonde, who had 
been pulling a bramble-bush to pieces 
and throwing the leaves on the ground, 











THE WALK AND THE TALK. 


said in a very low voice, without rais- 
ing her eyes from the earth: 


“Did you leave any swectheart be- | 
hind, Thorwald, that you are very anx- | 


ious to get back to?” 
“If I did,” he replied, “ I shouldn’ t| 
have come away. Have you got any par- 


ticular friend, Fredegonde, among the 


young men of your village ?” 


“If I had,” she answered, “ I shouldn’ t | 


be here eating huckleberries alone with | 
you, Thorwald.” 

And so they talked and talked, till it 
got very dark. Qn their return, Thor- 
wald announced that he should take his 
departure in a very few days. “ To-mor- 
row,” he said to Fredegonde’s father, “ we 
are going to walk up the sides of Mt. 
Hecla for exercise, and then [I shall bid 
you good-bye for a long time.” 

“Take care of Mt. Hecla,” interrupted 
Beeze-wacks; “we are beginning to 
think it not so quiet a creature as it 
seems. It groans and grumbles awfully 
sometimes, and will have a fit of vomit- 
ing, one of these days, before it gets 
well. Take my advice and stay at home.” 

But Thorwald and Fredegonde were 
bent on having their own way, and 
set off for the mountain the next day. 
As they passed the place where the ber- 
ries were growing, Thorwald plucked an 
icicle which was hanging from a pro- 
jecting rock, and breaking it in two, gave 
half to Fredegonde and kept half him- 
self. Fredegonde put her portion into 
her mouth and held it there till it was 
melted, and then Thorwald did the same. 


Thus were they betrothed after the Ice- 
landie fashion ! 
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The Walk and the Talk. 


Lucy. I always like to walk with you, 
mother. 


Mother. Why, Lucy? 

L. Oh, I hardly know ; but I think 
it is because every thing seems more in- 
teresting when I am with you. 

M. And why more interesting. 

L. When I walk out alone, I look all 
round and see a great many things, but 
I don’t notice any thing in particular. 
When I go with you, you make me look 
at certain things, and tell me about them, 
and make them appear very interesting. 
I suppose you'll laugh, mother, but when 
I walk out with you, it seems as if I had 
a different pair of eyes from what I have 
when I go alone. I see a great deal more 
with these other eyes than with my own. 

M. I am glad to hear you say this, 
Lucy ; for it shows that you pay atten- 
tion to what I tell you. Now, attention 
is avery important thing. I like to see 
children run about; I love to see them 
hop, skip and jump; but sometimes, and 
on proper occasions, I like to see them 
pay attention to what is said to them by 
their parents, and by their teachers. 
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L. By paying attention to things, 
mother, I suppose we learn a great deal. 

M. Yes, certainly. 

L. And why is it so important that 
we should learn ? 

M. There are two reasons why it is 
important. The first is this—by pay- 
ing attention, by studying, or by think- 
ing, we acquire knowledge. Now, know- 
ledge is necessary to us in this world. 
The sailor, who goes in a ship to sea, 
must know how to manage his vessel, or 
he will be drowned. The carpenter 
must know his trade, or the houses he 
builds will tumble down. The farmer 
must understand his business, or he will 
starve. The traveller must know the 
road, or he will get lost. We must know 
our duty to God and man, or we shall 
sin against both, and our souls will per- 
ish. Knowledge is, therefore, necessa- 
rytous. Knowledge is sometimes com- 
pared to the sun. By its light we are 
enabled to walk about in safety. Now, 
it is by attention, by study, by thought, 
that we acquire this necessary know- 
ledge, this heavenly light, which is in- 
dispensable to us, as well in the common 
business of life, as in the solemn rela- 
tions we bear to God, and another state 
of existence. 

There is no other way of gaining 
knowledge than by attention, study, and 
thought. And therefore it is, that I 
speak of these things as so important. 
But there is still another reason, why I 
recommend the habit of attention. Dogs, 
cats, and cows, are mere animals, and if 
you give them enough to eat they are 
satisfied. But human beings are not 








mere animals, and are not satisfied with 
mere eating and drinking. We haye 
within us a mind or soul, something 
that thinks, and this craves knowledge. 
Just as the body is hungry and thirsty 
for meat and drink, so is the mind hun. 
gry and thirsty for knowledge; and just 
as eating and drinking give pleasure to 
the palate, so the acquisition of ideas 
delights the mind. 

L. Yes, mother, and that is the rea- 
son why I love to walk with you. When 
alone, I am apt to pass by every thing, 
birds, insects, trees, plants, and flowers. 
I do not think about them, and so they 
do not excite any lively interest in my 
mind. But you make me pay attention 
to these things. Youselecta particular 
flower; you make me observe its form 
and its color ; you tell me its properties ; 
you make me understand how it is con- 
nected with other flowers which resem- 
ble it, seeming like a whole troop of 
uncles, aunts and cousins. And so you 
direct my attention to a particular bird, 
or a particular insect. You tell me 
their curious habits, their wonderful in- 
stincts, and their strange and mysteri- 
ous gifts. And thus I am interested in 
these things; and every time I walk 
out, I find my interest in them increases. 
I never feel alone now, when I am in 
the fields, These seem to me like so 
many leaves in a great book, and I am 
never weary of reading them. 

M. This is very well, my dear Lucy. 
I am gratified to find that my field- 
teaching has been so successful. A few 
years since, when I spoke to you of 
paying attention to particular things— 
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WHO'LL GET THERE FIRST? 


of studying, thinking, investigating— 
you tried to run away, just as if I was 
about to give you & dose of physic. 

L. Oh, yes, mother, I remember that, 
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to me mere drudgery; but there is no- 
thing now that I like so much. Study- 
ing seems to me very much like cracking 


nuts; the labor being well paid by the 


very well. I thought studying was the | meat we find in the shell. 
hardest work in the world. It seemed 
a 


—— 


Who'll get there First? 


T was a fine day and it was spring. 

School was just out, and some one 
shouted, “ Let’s see who'll get there first!” 
No sooner said than done; away scam- 
pered they all, boys and girls, little and 
big, swift and slow, fat and lean. 

Off they went, up hill and down, ev- 
ery one straining his nerves to the ut- 














most. But what was it all about? 
Where were they going? Why such a 
desire to get there first? What was to 
be seen—what was to be done? Was 
there a house on fire—a ship to be 
launched—a balloon to be sent up to 
the skies? Not at all. On their way 
home from the school-house, the chil- 
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dren had to pass a turn in the road, at 
which there was a shoemaker’s shop oc- 
cupied by one Ambrose Benedict. This 
place went by the name of Amby’s Cor- 
ner. There was nothing remarkable in, 
on, or about it. The road was plain, 
smooth, and naked, with a low stone wall 
on either side. Amby’s shop was a 
brown little building ten foot square, 
with two windows. In one of these 
an old hat supplied the place of a bro- 
ken pane, while the pipe of an iron stove 
was poked through the other window. 
At morning, noon, and night, the vigor- 
ous hammer of the shoemaker was 
heard upon his lapstone, but beside this, 
you could hardly find a spot more sim- 
ple, dull and commonplace, than Am- 
by’s Corner. 

Now we see twenty children, not 
counting Snip and Trip, racing and chas- 
ing, like mad, to see who'll get there first. 
Do you ask why—what for? Alas, 
friend Grizzle Pate, it is long since you 





were a child, or you would understand 
at once, that these children are running 
for the fun of it and nothing else. [t 
is spring. There is a genial breath in 
the atmosphere. These revellers are 
young, spring is in their hearts, and 
then they are set in motion by that 
stimulating banter—* Who'll get there 
first 2” 

Long-faced, sober-sided people, may 
see nothing in this but childish foolery, 
yet it seems to me a picture of life. 
What is ambition among politicians, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, but a kind 
of chase, to see who'll get to some Am- 
by’s Corner first? The difference, if 
there be any, is that children are im- 
nelled to the race by the genial im- 
pulses of nature, and use only fair 
means to win success, while the children 
of a larger growth are very apt to be 
swayed by corrupt motives and to use 
foul means, in order to outstrip their 
competitors. 


———_— 


Ballooning, 


FEEL a great interest in balloons— 
Bo merely because it is very curious 
and wonderful, to see them rise up into 
the heavens, and go sailing away like 
spirits; but I cannot help thinking that 
some time or other, balloons will become 
the common mode of travelling from one 
place to another. A few years since, a 
turnpike was thought to be good enough, 
and to travel fifty miles a day was 
deemed a great achievement. Now the 
steam car hurries us along at the rate 





of thirty miles an hour. A short time 
ago, a ship with spreading sails plough- 
ing the ocean at the rate of six knots an 
hour, was regarded as a miracle of hu- 
man ingenuity ; now the steamers dash 
through the waves—without regard to 
wind or weather—at the rate of three 
hundred miles a day. Formerly the 
mail which carried your letters from Bos- 
ton to Washington in a week, was held 
to be a wonderful triumph of human 
skill. Now, by means of the Electric 
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Telegraph, you whisper in the ear of 
your friend a thousand miles off, as if 
he were in the next room. This is in- 
deed a seeming miracle. By its means, 
distance appears to be annihilated, and 
the spirit of man seems on the point of 
achieving a kind of omnipresence. It 
is not difficult to conceive of God as ev- 
erywhere—as seeing all things, hearing 
all things, knowing all things—when 
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man’s whisper may be instantly heard 
at the distance of a thousand miles. 
Now as to balloons, somebody will yet 
discover the means of guiding them, and 
that is all we want to make them prac- 
tically useful. This may not be done 
in my time, but ere long you will see 
balloons going over your heads like flocks 
of pigeons, east, west, north and south. 
Perhaps every family will have its bal- 
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loon, or at least every town and city will 
have its balloon line, as we have now our 
lines of packets, steamers, and railroads. 

What a grand time that will be—not 
for the grown-up people alone, but for 
the rising generation! What magnifi- 
cent picnics the schoolswillhave! They'll 
set out in the morning from Boston, 


have a picnic at the top of mount Hol- | 


yoke and get back to tea. And then 
what a capital mode it will be to study 
geography in balloons. Instead of 
thumbing over Parley’s geography, and 
looking at the map of the western hem- 
isphere—where the whole river Missis- 
sippi looks about as big, long, and 
crooked as a spider’s leg—we can hitch 
up our balloon, whisk away to the hills 
and mountains, and follow the rivers 
from their very source to the broad 





| 
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mouths by which they are emptied into 
the ocean. What a magnificent thing 
it will be for a schoolmaster, with forty 
children seated upon benches in a bal- 
loon, pointing with a long pole to the 
mountains, towns, cities, countries, and 
kingdoms, that lie like'a map beneath 
the view. There will surely be no dull 
scholars when we come to teach geogra- 
phy in that way ! 


——~.—__. 


A LITTLE boy, upon asking his moth- 
er how many Gods there were, was in- 
stantly answered by his younger brother, 
“Why, one, to be sure!” “ But how do 
you know that?” inquired his mother. 
“ Because,” he replied, “ God fills every 


place, so that there is no room for any 
other.” 


—o—_ 


Merry's Monthly Chat with his Friends. 


All the children. Really, Mr. Merry, 
what is the matter? You seem to have 
your arm in a sling, and you carry your 
head all on one side, and your face is as 
long as if you saw nothing but ghosts. 

Merry. Well, boys and girls, I don’t 
know what is the matter. I have hada 
sad pain in my shoulder, so that it was 
hard work to lie down, and a good deal 
worse to sit up. I first tried to be cross, 
but that didn’t seem to do any good; I 
then attempted to be good-natured, but 
this was no go. One of my neighbors 
advised me to callin Dr. Little Pill, and 
another, Dr. Big Pill) One recom- 





mended Dr. Cold Water, and another, 
Dr. Leechhim. Mrs. Goodbody said she 
was sure it was rheumatiz, and she 
thought I had better apply cold water. 
Her husband, Mr. Goodbody, called in, 
and advised me to try hot water. 

I was so puzzled by these various 
counsellors, that I sent for Peter Par- 
ley. He came, and [ told him my 
symptoms. He looked very wise, shook 
his old pate, and went away, saying he 
would send me a prescription. This 
came soon after, and on opening the 
paper, I found it read as follows : 


“Grin and bear it.” 
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Now, as I have some confidence in the 
said Peter, I adopt his rule; I grin as 
well as I can, and this enables me to 
bear it. 

But who will open this great heap of 
letters, and read them to me? 

All the children. O, we'll do that! 
well do that! Here, John’s opened 
one, let him read it. (John reads.) 


Tuscarora, Lee Co., Iowa, Dec. 19, 1849. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 

I wrote a letter to you some time ago, but as 
you had sO many on hand, mine, with many 
others, was not published. But I thought I 
would try again, and see what success I shall 
have this time. We like the Museum very much 
indeed. 

The stories of Master Billy Bump are very in- 
teresting. I think he underwent a great many tri- 
als and troubles in his journey to California. Please 
continue his letters. We live in the middle of a 
large prairie, with not much advantages of learn- 
ing. We are small in stature, but large in feeling, 
perhaps for the want of news and knowledge. 
Good bye. 

From your blue-eyed friends and subscribers, 

Mary L. B. 
Wiiiiam H. B. 
Joun C. B. 


All the children. Here’s another let- 
ter, all the way from Georgia : 


Zebulon, Georgia, Jan. 6, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 

I have seen so many letters from your little 
black and blisé-eyed correspondents, that 1 long 
to become one of them; and when we saw the 
proposal to send an engraving of Mr. Goodrich to 
those that paid in January, I asked mamma for the 
money, and she said, ‘“‘ Write a pretty letter, and 
you may have it.” We always pay punctually, 
but the inducement makes us brisker this time. 
We have been taking your nice little work for six 
years, and welcome every number with more de- 
light. I have three brothers, and four little sis- 
ters; and if yon could see our joy when papa 
makes his eppearance with the Museum, you 
would say chat it was indeed appreciated. 
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I live in a retired little village in middle Georgia, 
with a court-house, two churches (but no stee- 
ples and bells), two academies, several stores and 
shops, and about 25 dwelling houses; but, alas’ 
we are off the railroad, and our place does not in- 
crease—but there are many thriving towns spring- 
ing up around us, and I hope some day to live 
in one of them. Our state is rapidly advancing. 
We have many improvements in art progressing, 
and besides we have a pleasant climate, fine 
water, delightful fruit and vegetables, and best of 
all, good health. We also have large corn, cotton, 
and wheat fields, and almost every thing to make 
us happy and comfortable. Now, Mr. Merry, 
don’t you think we ought to be very good for all 
these things? I had almost forgotten to tell you 
of some of our natural curiosities. We have a 
stone mountain, at which fairs are held every 
year, that visitors say surpasses Niagara falls in 
sublimity; we have also several falls, which are 
magnificent. If you will pay us a visit, I think 
you will pronounce our State as ranking num- 
ber one—and if you come near me, I will be sure 
to go and see you. 

Why dol see so few letters to you from the 
sunny south? Do our little boys and girls love 
you less than they do at the north?) You say you 
are the same as Peter Parley, and I know your 
books have found their way among us, and I think 
it is only necessary to read them to love the au- 
thor? Now, Mr. Merry, have you favorites? 
and won’t you accept letters from a distance, as 
you will those near home? or are they not well 
written and spelt ? or do they not patronize your 
work here as they do north? or what is the mat- 
ter? 


Well, Mr. Merry, I do like you, and if you will 
notice this long letter, I will write again. You 
must know Iam only nine years old, and mamma 
says she thinks it is as well as could be expected 
from a little girl of my age. Pray send the por 
trait, so that I may know you when I see you. 

Your little friend, Louisa J. N. 


The children. Here’s a very funny 
letter, indeed. 


Rome, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 
Dear Sir—I take the liberty of writing to you 
the first time I ever wrote a letter in my life. I 


| spoke at school last wees, “ You'd scarce expect 
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one of my age,’ &c.; and now pa says I may 
write you a letter, and punctuate it myself, so you 
must forgive mistakes. I think a great deal of 
little “ Billy Bump,” and others of your little let- 
ter writers, and only wish I could write as well. 

I have dreamed about you a number of times, 
and last night again. You appeared tall, and a 
little round-shouldered—hair combed straight 
back over your head, a little gray, and very long. 
I thought you came along near where I was, with 
little Billy Bump by your side, and I reached out 
my hand to shake hands, and you laughed, and 
winked at Billy Bump, and said you would shake 
hands with me “ over the left.” I felt so bad that 
I awoke, and behold, it was a dream! I told 
father my dream this morning, and he said that 
probably the reason that you would not shake 
hands was, that I owed you for the Museum for 
the last year or two, which may be the case, as 
we have only paid the agent that solicited the 
first year’s subscription. I am willing to pay, 
only let the publishers send the bill, and the pic- 
ture must come, of course. 

I do not know any thing to write that is new. 
We have an excellent school here, a fine building, 
fine teachers, and a fine village. Here fought the 
brave Willett and Gansevoort, here stood old Fort 
Stanwikx, and here is modern Rome. 

I like the Museum very much, and the more 
pictures you put in with your stories, the better 
I like it; and I always like the answer of a conun- 
drum in the next number, for I do not like to play 
yankee and guess for more than a month at a 
time. 

I shall not be offended if you do not publish 
this, but shall do by you as you did by me in the 
dream, if you do not. Your friend, W. A. C. 


We have only room to add that we 
have many other letters from our kind 
friends this month, wishing us happy 
new years, a long list of subscribers, 
abundance of good health, and many 
other excellent things. Several of them 
furnish the solution of the puzzles in 
the preceding numbers of this year: 
“ Charles Albert Roberts” and “ The Ty- 
rant Robespierre.” Accept our thanks, 





practising Peter Parley’s prescription for 
the rheumatism, we shall have plenty 
of new stories to tell. 

iiltiliea ams 


Postcript. 

3¢> Pay your Postace.—We have 
frequently requested our correspondents 
to pay the postage upon the letters they 
send us. Receiving 50 or 60 letters a 
month from our little friends, it is very 
clear that we can hardly afford to be 
saddled with the postage upon them. 
Yet, notwithstanding our request, letters 
from our young friends are frequently 
sent tous, the postage being tnpaid. 
At the same time, the writers of them 
are very anxious to have us print their 
communications. The following is a 
specimen of these unpaid letters. 


Lynchburg, Va., Feb’y. 
Ms. Munav: . 


I see that you print the letters of boys and 
girls; and as I should like to see myself in print, 
I hope you will print it. I am only 1! years 
old, yet I write all this myself. I like the “ Mu- 
seum’’ very well, though I think there are some 
mistakes of grammar. However, we must not 
be uncharitable. I think the story of Billy Bump 
is pretty good, though in some respects it might 
have been better. I am not a subscriber to the 
* Museum,” but I read it sometimes, as one of 
my friends takes it. I hope you will therefore 
consider yourself under obligation to print this, 
for I should like to show it to my uncle and aunt, 
and the rest of my numerous friends. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Cc. S, P——. 

Now, whatever the writer of this may 
think, it is a very indifferent produc- 
tion ; and we may remark, in general, 
that a correspondent who has not sense 
enough to pay the postage on his letters, 


has not sense enough to write a letter 


gentle friends, and when we get over | worthy of being printed in the Museum. 
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OE SMITH was an honest old|It is said among other things that a 
») man, who lived in a small brown | wonderfyl event happened there on the 
house, at the other end of the town. It|{ Ist of April last. 
was a lonely spot at the foot of a hill] It was past midnight, and honest Joe 
covered with thick wood. Here was the | lay in a profound sleep. What he was 
favorite abode of owls and whippoorwills, | dreaming about I cannot tell; but sud- 
who kept up their dismal songs every | denly, he was awoke by a terrible noise, 
summer night; near by was a pond, in- | thump, thump, thump, at the back door. 
habited by frogs of all sorts and sizes, | Joe rose up in bed, rubbed his eyes, and 
and these joined in chorus with the | said to himself, “ What can this mean ?” 
songsters of the forest. Now it was| He waited for some time—all was si- 
very natural that strange things should | lent,and concluding that it was a false 
happen in such a strange place Ac- | alarm, he laid himself down once more to 
cordingly, very curious stories were told | rest. Searcely had he shut his eyes, when 


about this house of neighbor Smith’s. | again the terrible knocking was heard— 
VOL. XIX. 
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thump, thump, thump; once more, Joe| strange sight was before him. There bi 
rose up and listened. ‘stood old Dobbin, the donkey, and it 
After a long silence, the awful sounds | was very clear that he had been the - 
were again heard. Joe’s hair began to | cause of the alarm. The next day, Joe a 
rise up on his head, while his tongue! told the story and asked his friends m 
stuck fast to the roof of his mouth. The | what it could all mean? ; 
sound continued to be repeated at in-| ‘ Why, it’s the first of April!” was : 
tervals, until poor Joseph was almost| the reply. Joe said no more about it, 
frightened out of his wits. but if you go that way you can see the . 
At length, he lighted a candle, and | very house where these events happened, i 
with a sort of frenzy, rushed to the/and hear all about the donkey who ™ 
door. He threw it open, when lo! a|made an April fool of his master. 7 
th 
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The Herenles Beetle. ch 
a 
“6 ERE I am, legs, horns and all! | America, and am six inches long. My - 
H aioe LTabeauty! Don’t I shine! | home is among the briars and jungles fr 
What a prismatic fellow I am, and how | of Brazil, where I eat, drink and bask bt 
the sun sparkles on my blue body and in the rays of the sun all my life long in 
my coal-black head! TI live in South Oh dear me, it’s very pleasant! I’m the 
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biggest beetle there is, and so they call 


me Hercules. I’m monstrous strong, 


and when any little beetles get in my 
way, I make ’em hop. 

« There’s a tree that grows where I 
live, that’s full of a very nice drink, that 
I like immensely. Me and agood many 
other beetles get together, and we climb 
up one of these trees, and work out on 
to some slender branch, where the rind 
is thin and the juice runs easy. Then 
we begin to rasp off the bark, and suck 
the sap, which is very sweet and very 
strong, a little sour and a little bitter, 
with a taste of nutmeg on the top! And 
we suck and suck, till we can’t hold on 
any longer; then we tumble down on 
to the ground and go to sleep. The 
next day, it’s all over, and we are ready 
for another spree. And so we go on, 
always having plenty to do. We are 
always busy (this word is pronounced 
boozy in Brazilian). Who wouldn’t be 
a beetle, especially a big one like me! 
Here I am and I’m six inches long ! 

“So much for my physical comforts. 
Speaking of intellectual enjoyments, I 
have my share. Where I live is a great 
country for studying natural history. 
Alligators, boa constrictors, lizards of 
all shapes and sizes, occupy the ground ; 
festoons of green serpents hang from the 
trees ; monkeys fill the woods with their 
chatter ; gnats and mosquitoes fill the 
air with their dreamy music; macaws 
and parrots carry on the opera, admission 
free—the orchestra being conducted by 
bull frogs, toads and tadpoles, in every 
imaginable key. A great country this— 
and the biggest beetle is me !” 








Royal Visit to a Menagerie. 

His late majesty and a party of the 
nobility visiting the Tower to behold 
the royal menagerie, had the animals ex- 
plained to himself and suite in the fol- 
lowing uncouth though natural strain by 
the man appointed to show them :— 
* This, please your kingship, is the won- 
derfullest creture alive—this here hel- 
ephant is as docile as a child, and will 
do whatsomever he is told, just like a 
umane creture. If your kingship will 
just tell one of your loose hands to step 
and pump this here pail full of water, I 
shall be hable to prove what I says is 
true.” The doose hands of which the 
keeper spoke were the lord chamberlain, 
the master of the horse, and a lord of 
the bedchamber. 


——- 


The Speed of Birds. 


Ir is said that the speed of swallows, 
when emigrating, is not less than fifty 
miles an hour; so that when aided by 
the wind, they soon reach warmer lati- 
tudes. It has also been calculated that 
the swallow can fly at the rate of nine- 
ty-two miles an hour, and that the speed 
of hawks and several other tribes is one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour. 


> 


Hook or Crook. 


Tue origin of the term “ by hook or 
by crook” is found in an old English law 
which states that persons entitled to fuel 
from the King’s forest, were only au- 
thorized to take it from the dead wood or 
fallen branches of trees, “ with a cart, a 
hook and a crook.” 
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Deer Hunting. 


FT\LLAT’S a very confiding, unsuspi- 

cious deer in the picture. "He never 
read the fable of the assin the lion’s skin, 
or he might have been more on his guard. 
Our readers probably have sharper eyes 
than he, and will observe that the deer 
in the distance has six legs, two of which 
are copper colored, besides two heads, 
the one horned and the other tattooed. 
He seems also to be singularly skilled 
in the use of the'crossbow. Our friend 
in the foreground looks on and smiles. 
Poor simpleton ! 

Yet that’s the way they did for many 
long years in this country, while the red 
men were yet masters of its soil, its for- 
ests, and rivers. The manner of pro- 
ceeding was this: An Indian carrying 
a bow in his hand, and on his shoulders 
the horns and part of the skin of a deer, 
steals quietly in among a herd who 





usually pay but little attention to the 
intrusion. From time to time he rubs 
the horns against his bow, imitating the 
gestures peculiar to the animal. He 
approaches by degrees, raising his legs 
very slowly, but setting them down 
suddenly, after the manner of a deer. 
If any of the herd leave off feeding to 
gaze upon this extraordinary phcnome- 
non, it instantly stops and the head he- 
gins to play its part by licking its shoul- 
ders and performing other necessary 
movements. In this way the hunter 
attains the very centre of the troop 
without exciting suspicion, and has lei- 
sure to single out the fattest. The ar- 
row flies, the victim falls, and the herd 
scampers off. The hunter trots after 
them, fitting another arrow to his bow 
as he runs. In a short time the poor 


animals halt to ascertain the ccuse of 
































their terror: the foe stops at the same 
instant and greets the gazers with a 
second fatal discharge. The consterna- 
tion of the deer increases, they run to and 
froin the utmost confusion, and some- 
times a great part of the herd is destroyed 
within the space of a few hundred yards. 
When the white men came to Amer- 
ica, they too wanted to learn the trick— 
as if they didn’t know quite enough al- 
ready, with their fire water, glass beads, 
and pewter money. The Indians im- 
parted the secret to the pale faces, and 
taught them the art of hunting the deer. 
The engraving represents a native in 
the act of giving his class a lesson. A 
quick eye may detect the pupils peering 
out from among the trees and bushes in 
the background. We can see six; no 
doubt some of our friends who are smart 
at addition will be able to make out a 
dozen or more. 

Our conscience would go against eat- 


yo I was quite a little girl, only 

nine years old, my grandmother, 
with whom I lived, sent me on an er- 
rand to one Mrs, Pratt, whose house 
was more than two miles from ours. Mrs. 
Pratt lived on a farm, had pleaty of 
cows and sheep, chickens and geese, and 
I went there to ask her if she had some 
yarn ready, which she had promised to 
my grandmother, and which was to be 
woven into thick, warm cloth for winter 
wear. As I had no little brother or 
sister to play with me, I was accustomed 


DISOBEDIENCE; OR THE AFTERNOON WITH MRS. PRATT. 
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ing any venison captured in this way. 
A fair field and no quarter, say we! 
The deer has got four as fine legs as 
ever were made, to scamper with, and 
we should like to see him have a chance 
to use them, before any lurking shot 
lays him low. If flying from one foe, 
he runs into the range of another 
one’s fire ; if his horns get entangled in 
a thicket, or a rolling stone sends him 
head over heels into a swamp—these 
are the fortunes of war, and as he can't 
help it, neither can we. But to come 
out with one of his relations’ hide on 
your back, and pretend to be his mother 
or his aunt, and then aim, and draw, and 
let fly—we think this mean, and leave 
it for persons who've got nothing better 
todo. We could not eat any so ill-got- 
ten venison. It would be apt to go down 
the wrong way. Currant jelly and a 
blaze would only make the matter worse. 
Simon SassaFras. 


> 


For Merry’s Museum. 


Disobedience; or the Afternoon with Mrs. Pratt. 


to amuse myself alone and to take long 
walks, and spend whole days in the 
woods, taking with me a little basket of 
luncheon, and coming home, when the 
black crows went cawing back to their 
trees at sunset. 

The road to Mrs. Pratt's was very 
pleasant, running past green meadows, 
and hilly pastures covered with sheep, 
by the side of brooks, through shady 
groves and deep woods, and now and 
then by a comfortable farm-house. But 
it was now October, and the trees had 
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put on their red and brown and yellow 
trimmings; the grain fields had been 
reaped, the corn was stacked, the bright 
yellow pumpkins were piled up in large 
heaps, the potatoes had been dug, and 
men and boys were busy with carts and 
oxen taking the produce home to the 
barns and granaries, I had never been 
this road before—but there was no dan- 
ger of losing my way. My grandmother 
charged me to deliver her message to 
Mrs. Pratt, and then to stay and play with 
the children, and rest an hour, but to be 
sure and come away so as to be at home 
in good season and before dark. I kissed 
her, promised to be punctual, and walked 
cheerfully off on my errand. 

I watched the pretty squirrels jump- 
ing over the fences, and stone walls, or 
busily employed under the beech trees, 
picking up and nibbling at the little 
three-cornered nuts, or stowing them 
away for their winter food. The birds 
had almost all left, excepting here and 
there a solitary red-breast, or a par- 
tridge who went whizzing through the 
trees. 

I reached Mrs. Pratt’s, and found 
the good woman at home, and inquired 
immediately about the yarn for grand- 
ma. She said it was all ready, and she 
would send Jim over with it the next 
day. Mary Pratt, a little girl about my 
age, took me to see the hens and chick- 
ens, and then to the barn, which is gener- 
ally the favorite resort of children in the 
country. ‘There was a man threshing 
wheat in the barn and singing to keep 
time with his flail, which is a long stick 
with which he beats the kernels of grain 





out of the husks, After we had been 

all over the barn, and jumped about 
on the hay, we went into the house 
and saw Polly Pratt weaving, and Han- 
nah spinning. Two little boys, Ira 
and Albert, were picking up chips, where 
Jim was chopping wood—every one was 
busy. [asked Mrs. Pratt if I had been 
there an hour. It seemed to me that it 
was growing dark, and that it was time to 
go home. She said it was not time yet, 
and I must stay and have some supper. 
I said no, as grandma had told me not 
to. But still I waited a little longer 

How bitterly I repented of it after- 
wards. Mary Pratt said she would walk 
part of the way home with me. I was 
glad of this, for [ began to dread the long, 
lonely walk. It began to grow cloudy 
and dark, and then I said I must go, 
for I was afraid it would rain; and 
grandma would be very much troubled 
if I did not come home in season, as 
grandpa was away, and she had no one 
to send for me. But I did not put on 
my bonnet and shawl and bid them 
good-bye as I ought to have done, and 
Mrs. Pratt did wrong in urging me to 
remain, as little children always think 
older people know best about such 
things. Mrs. Pratt said she would 
send Jim home with me after supper, for 
she was afraid it would rain. Sure 
enough in a few minutes it began to 
sprinkle, then to rain faster and faster. 
I began to cry. I was very sad indeed ; 
I thought how anxious grandma would 
be, how she would look out of the win- 
dow, to watch me coming up the road, 
and how grieved she would be to think 
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J] was out in the rain, when I, naughty 
child, had not even left Mrs. Pratt's: 
Bye-and-bye we had supper. Polly 
made some nice slap-jacks, as she called 
them, but I could not eat any. Mrs. 
Pratt said it rained so, she should be 
afraid to let me go home, and I must 
stay all night. I was now more wretch- 
ed than ever; I stood at the window and 
watched the clouds. Though it was 
about the time of sunset, there were no 
bright streaks in the west, and I was in 
despair. It grew dark and lamps were 
lighted. I still stood at the window. 
Aftera long, long time, some one knocked 
at the door. Who could it be? They had 
no neighbor near, and what could bring 
any one out in such a rain? Mrs. Pratt 
taking a candle and shading it with her 
land, went to open the door. O, how 
rejoiced I was when I heard my grand- 
father’s voice, inquiring if their little 
Annie was there! Yes, Mrs. Pratt told 
him, and in came poor grandfather with 
a lantern in his hand, and his coat and 
umbrella dripping with water. He 
‘ooked cold and tired. He said he did 
not get home till nearly dark, and then 
he found grandma very much distressed 
because I had not returned. As I was 


always at home in season, she feared | 


something had happened to me on the 
way, and he immediately started to meet 
me, and had inquired at all the houses on 
the road if any one had seen me pass. 
How sorry I was that poor grandfather 
had to come all this way in the storm 
after me! 

Mrs. Pratt asked him to let me stay 
all night, but he said I had better go 
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with him; he did not like it because 
Mrs. Pratt did not send me home in 
season—this, however, | found out after- 
wards. I don’t know what would have 
kept me there any longer, so Mrs, Pratt 
wrapped me up in a large shawl, and I 
trudged along by the side of grandpa, 
holding on to his coat, for I could not 
take his hand, as he held the umbrella 
in one, and the lantern in the other. 
The road was full of puddles of water, 
the wind blew with a dismal sound 
through the tall trees, the leaves strewed 
the ground, and the brooks swollen with 
the rain, were rushing a long helter-skel- 
ter, and the scene was as much changed 
since noon, as was the cold, wet, repent- 
ing child, from the gay and happy one, 
who went along a few hours before as 
cheerful and contented as the birds and 
squirrels. Grandmother had a nice 
bright fire and a comfortable supper all 
ready for us, and warm, dry clothes to 
puton ; we both needed them, for we were 
drenched with the rain. Grandmother 
said nothing then about my disobedi- 
ence in staying so long; she saw I was 
miserable enough, without any other 
punishment—but I was more wretched 
for the trouble I had caused her and my 
good grandfather than from pain, or cold 
or hunger. But the consequences of my 
misconduct did notend here. The next 
day I was suffering with a terrible sore 
throat, and it was two weeks before I 
was able to be out with the birds again. 
But I never forget this sad lesson, and 
the memory of the dismal afternoon at 
Mrs. Pratt’s haunts me to this day. 
ANNIE ARMSTRONG, 
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ENTLEKE reader! we here give youa 
Asean trie that it may amuse you 
as much as it has amused us. See, old 
Squire Bustle has sat down in his chair 
and gone tosleep! His large cue hangs 
over the back of the chair, and a playful 
kitten attracted by its swinging motion, 
is giving it a few gentle touches with its 
paw. The cook, a fat, easy creature, is 








Til : : 


crossing the room with a dish of baked 
apples, when she sees the kitten at his 
sport, and bursts into a fit of laughter 


There’s a picture for you, reader ' 
Who drew it, I do not know; but he 
must have been a man of pleasant fan- 
cy—one who has a ready eye for amus- 
ing scenes, and a happy faculty in pre- 


senting them on canvass. 
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Scotch Music. 


Tue following incident shows what | 


Seotch music will make 2 Scotchman do, 
when out of his country. 

A gentleman who was a first-rate 
performer of Scotch music on the violin, 
spent a winter in Essex, and of course 
soon became acquainted with the mu- 
sical people of the place. Being one 
day with a professor, the conversaticn 
turned upon Scotch music, and a strong 
argument arose as to its bearing compe- 
tition with foreign music. The Scotch- 
man, whom we shall, for the present, 
designate as the Fiddler, insisting that 
when properly played, nothing could ex- 
cel it; the Professor, on the other hand, 
insisting that it was only fit for a barn- 
yard. 

“Tl tell you what,” said the Fiddler, 
“Tll lay you a wager of five pounds, 
that if a party of Scotchmen can be got 
together, [’ll make them shed tears one 
minute, sing the next, and dance the 
third.” 

“Done,” said the Professor; “and 
if your music is capable of that, I will 
not only pay you the five pounds with 
pleasure, but will be convinced that it 
is the most enlivening, pathetic and best 
music in the world.” 

A difficulty arose as to getting an 
opportunity for a trial. But this was 
soon obviated by a third party inform- 
ing them that a party of young Scotch- 
men dined at the Old London Hotel, on 
the anniversary of Burns’ birth-day. 
This was a capital opportunity for the 
Fiddler—for these young men, being 





lads, who had recently left their own 
country to vend tea in the neighbor- 
hood, were the very ones upon whom he 
was sure to hit. 

All being now arranged, and the ut- 
most secresy being agreed upon, the 
eventful day was anxiously looked for. 
At length it came, and the Fiddler and 
Professor, by an introduction to one of 
the party, got an invitation to the dinner. 
There were twelve of them altogether, 
and a right merry party they were. The 
Fiddler was not long in perceiving that 
he had got among a real musical set, 
and he waited patiently till they were 
fit for any thing. At length he gave a 
wink to the Professor, who at once pro- 
posed that his friend should favor them 
with a Scotch tune on the violin. 

The violin was brought, and all were 
in breathless anxiety. The Fiddler 
chose for the first tune, 

“ Here’s a health to them that’s awa,” 
and played it in a most solemn and pa- 
thetic manner. 

“That’s a waeful tune,” said a big, 
rawboned youth to his right hand neigh- 
bor. 

“Tt is that, Sandy. There’s a mickle 
in that tune,man. It reminds me o’ ane 
that’s gane ;” Jamie at the same time 
giving a deep sigh, and drawing his hand 
over his long, gaunt face, to hide the 
tears which were trickling down his 
cheeks. 

The Fiddler, with his keen eye, soon 
perceived that before he got through 
the second part of the tune he would 
have them all in the same mood. He 


principally raw-boned, over-grown Scotch | therefore threw his whole soul into the 
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instrument, played the tune as he had 
never done before, and as the last four 
bars of the tune died away like a distant 
echo, there was not a dry cheek amongst 
the company. Now is the time, thought 
the Fiddler; and without. stopping a 
moment, struck up, in a bold, vigorous 
style, 
“ Willie brew’d a Peck o’ Malt ;” 

out went the handkerchiefs—away went 
the tears. 

* Chorus !” cried the Fiddler; and in 
an instant, they all joined in the in- 
spiriting strain. 

The song ended, up struck the Fid- 
dler, in his best style, the reel of 

‘ Jenny kissed the weaver.” 

* Hey, ye scarecrows!” cried Sandy. 

“Scotland forever!” shouted Jamie; 
and inan instant, tables, chairs and glas- 
ses were scattered in every direction, and 
the whole party were dancing and jump- 
ing about like madmen. 

Out ran the affrighted Professor, for 
he did not know what would come next ; 
up came the landlady with her train of 
inmates. But none durst enter the 
room, the hurras and thumps on the 
floor being so boisterous; and it was 
only upon the entry of a Scotch traveller, 
who had just arrived, and who cried to 
Fiddler for any sake to stop, that order 
was restored. 

It is needless to say that the Profes- 
sor paid his bet cheerfully, and was 
fully convinced of the effect of Scotch 
music when properly played, and that 
the lady took care that the Fiddler never 
came into her house again on Burns’ 
anniversary dinner.—LEnglish paper. 





Salt in the Water of the Sea. 


Tuere are forty grains of salt in one 
thousand grains of water in the Gulf of 
Suez, and upwards of thirty-nine grains 
in all the specimens down to Bombay. 
The water of the Atlantic, off the Can- 
aries, was found to contain forty-four 
grains inevery thousand. Dr. Buist has 
constructed a simple apparatus for as. 
certaining the temperature of the ocean 
at all depths, which also may be used 
for bringing up water. 


——= 


Glass. 


Grass, which intercepts little, if any 
light, will stop two-thirds of the heat; 
dark red glass, which intercepts 999- 
1000ths of the light, stops little more 
than one-half of the heat. The light of a 
fire or a candle condensed by a lens, pro- 
duces a slight increase of heat. Thick 
glass intercepts more heat than thin, 
though it may transmit more light. Solar 
heat is transmitted through air without 
heating it, and passes entirely through 
glass. 


a 


Glorious Times for Ladies. 


In the reign of Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, the parliament passed an act, 
that any maiden lady, of high or low de- 
grce, should have the liberty to choose, 
for a husband, the man on whom she set 
her fancy. If a man refused to marry 
her, he was heavily fined, according to 
the value of his worldly possessions. 
The only ground of exemption was pre- 
vious betrothal. 
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(Trasses, 


Y grass, we are to understand the 
B common herbage of the field, on 
which cattle and graminiverous animals 
feed. Its leaves are long and narrow, 
and of a deep green color. In rich soils 
the variety is exceedingly great. When 
a sod is taken up, and all the plants in 
it are examined, the species will be 
found more numerous than one would 
believe possible. In the same ground, 
the plants will vary in different years, 
so that we may conclude that grasses, 
like other herbaceous plants, degenerate, 
when they have grown fora long time 





tation is established by nature. Ina 
sod of grass taken from Selborne Com- 
mon, England, the following species were 
found: (we translate the Latin into the 
vernacular ;) rib-grass, cocks foot, festuca, 
poa, dog’s tail, white clover, hawkweed, 
yellow hawkweed, bed-straw, thyme, bent- 
grass and yarrow. Ina very scientific 
work called the Hortus Brittanicus, the 
order of graminegor grasses contains one 
hundred and fifty-eight genera and one 
thousand and seventy-one species. We 
need hardly say that it is directly and in- 


| directly the most valuable of all tribes of 


in the same spot, and that a sort of ro-| plants for the use of man. To offer proofs 
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of this would be to write histories of pas- 
tures, fodder, cattle, hay, rye, wheat, 
flour, grain, meal, corn, bread, and many 
other things that we could not do with- 
out. 

Notwithstanding the variety of these 
species, the natural order of grasses is 
one of the very easiest to arrange, pro- 
vided the task be commenced upon 
right principles. This is a wise provi- 
sion of Providence, for in nothing is it 
more necessary to be able to distinguish 
the good from the evil, the useful from 
the useless, the profitable from the un- 
profitable. For instance, most grasses 
are saccharine and nutritious to cattle, 
but the species of holeus, bromus, &e., 
are as frequently useless. There is a 
great difference between the value of 
grasses for pasture: certain kinds suit 
meadows; others marshes; others upland 
fields, and others bleak and sterile hills, 
where they furnish valuable food for 
sheep. These kinds will not grow indis- 
criminately, and it is necessary that the 
husbandman should know how to dis- 
tinguish them. Many species indicate 
the quality of soil: some growing only 
on sterile ground, and others being 
found only in pasture land of excellent 
quality. Most grasses are perfectly harm- 
less, if not nutritious: yet deleterious 
and even poisonous kinds grow in the 
midst of harmless and useful species. 

The inhabitants of some countries 
live entirely by means of the sponta- 
neous growth of their hills and valleys. 
The only way in which pasture land can 
be valuable is in feeding stock ; and the 
value is in exact proportion to the num- 





ber of sheep or cattle which may be fed 
upon itinaseason. Extensive pastures 
are often measured only by their capa. 
city in this respect. Thus we speak of 
downs for one thousand sheep; and in 
Switzerland and other mountainous coun- 
tries, they talk of a mountain of forty, 
sixty or one hundred cows, without any 
mention of extent in acres, 

Few persons are aware how much we 
are indebted to this spontaneous pro- 
duction of nature for our pleasure and 
our comfort. Besides being necessary 
for our existence and that of our domes- 
tic animals, it beautifies the landscape, 
furnishes us with a natural carpet upon 
which to walk, fills the air with fra. 
grance, and affords the eye an agreeable 
repose. Does bread and butter ever 
taste so good as when you have the 
green turf for a table-cloth, and sit un- 
der the shade of a waving elm tree? 
Sandwiches, when eaten in the open air, 
have a relish about them which is some- 
thing more than mere mustard. Peo- 
ple on picnicking excursions always 
have good appetites, and we never heard 
of any thing being left for the second 
day. And then to hear the mower 
whetting his scythe, and to see the ri- 
pened grass fall gracefully before it, to 
scent the odor of the new made hay, are 
pleasures which every one feels. but 
summer is coming on, and before these 
lines meet our readers’ eyes, they may 
be enjoying in fact, what we are only re- 
calling from the scenes of years gone 
by. Some time when enjoying a sum- 
mer’s ramble, let them ask themselves 
whether their pleasure would not be 
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sensibly diminished, if the ground were 
hard and bare, instead of being covered 
with soft and tender grass: or if instead 
of being green, this were a bright blue 
ora dingy russet. Suppose grass should 
all at once cease to grow: we should 





suddenly become aware in a thousand 
ways, through the medium of the eye, 
the ear, the nose, the touch, by all the 
five senses, how great a blessing we had 
lost, and how little we had appreciated it 
when it grew silently beneath our feet. 


ae 


Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A’ we said in concluding the last 


chapter, our two friends, Thorwaid 
and Fredegonde, started upon their ex- 
pedition to Mt. Hecla. They took the 
precaution to fortify themselves with 
sundry sustaining parcels, from which 
issued a very savory smell. Fredegonde 
dressed herself doubly warm, as it 
promised to be pretty cold work scram- 
bling up the unprotected sides of the 
mountain. When she was ready, her 
father eyed her from head to foot and said, 
“So, Miss Fredegonde, here you are 
in your glory! Seal-skins and fur from 
top to toe! How many animals do you 
consider it proper to deprive of life in 
order that you may be warm? Q, 
what a destructive creature is an Ice- 
landic belle!” 

Poor Beeze-wacks! If he could only 
take a glance at our young ladies, he 
might have reason to think the manners 
of the North Pole simplicity itself in 
comparison. Nowadays we boil silk- 
worms’ eggs, to make gowns and ribbons 
for our wives and daughters—we fleece 
sheep, rob birds of their feathers, whales 





ters of their pearls, tortoises of their 
shells, foxes and squirrels of their furs, 
and make away witha great many other 
creatures without winking, to make our- 
selves handsomer and more elegant. 
Of course Beeze-wacks did not know all 
this, which in his time had not yet come 
to pass. Fredegonde defended her ex- 
travagance, however, by saying that if it 
wasn’t for these convenient seals, she 
should have to stay at home; Thorwald 
took her part too, and thought the seals 
better off in death than in life—glancing 
at a tippet round Fredegonde’s neck— 
and almost wished himself one; so that 
the discomfited Beeze-wacks was forced 
to submit to the majority and return to 
his cottage, to prepare an address for 
the approaching election. 

The two adventurers now started off, 
full of expectations of pleasure and 
amusement. It was to be their last day 
together, and they meant, by being wide 
awake and making a vigorous use of 
their time, to extract an hour or two 
more out of the twenty-four, if possible. 
As they went, they beguiled the time in 
conversation, ‘ What do you expect to 


of their bones, kids of their skins, oys- | see, Thorwald,” said l'redegonde, “ in 
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this famous continent that you are go- 
ing to visit ?” 

“ When I first made up my mind to 
go, it was merely in quest of adventures 
in a new land. But since that, I have 
promised to search out and bring back 
alive, if I find him, an old acquaintance 
who has gone out there and likes the 
climate too well to go home again. They 
say it’s a splendid country, with a soft 
air and warm sun, where the snow re- 
mains only three months out of a year. 
The earth is clothed in green grass, and 
rivers with trees overhanging their 
banks flow through it and render it fer- 
tile. It must be queer to walk about 
in the open air with clothing enough to 
serve as a covering only, as it is not 
needed for protection. It’s a country, 
by the way, that your father would like, 
as Olaf told me he saw whole tribes of 
people among whom a single seal-skin 
would suffice almost foran army. There 
must be something very attractive in 
the place, to keep Harold so long away 
from his wife.” 

“Why, Thorwald, you don’t mean to 
say that your friend is married, and has 
left his wife behind him all this time !” 

“Yes, I’m sorry to say I do, Frede- 
gonde. He’s been gone over five years, 
and where he is and what he’s doing, no- 
body knows.” 

“Well, I didn’t know that people 
could behave in such a way. They don’t 
in Iceland, I know. I hope you won’t 
let him teach you any of his extraordi- 
nary notions. But if you don’t come 
back, I shan’t send for you.” 

“T shouldn’t be worth sending for, if 


my memory were so treacherous. But 
here we are at the foot of the mountain, 
It looks quiet and peaceable enough, and 
I for one am not afraid of it. Your 
father said it had never been known to 
be volcanic,* and I don’t believe it wil] 
begin to-day. We'll go to the top, and 
look down its throat, and if it don’t ob- 
je2t, we'll pull one of its teeth by way of 
souvenir.” 

They now commenced their ascent 
It was very slight at first, but soon be- 
came steep, so that they had often to stop 
and rest. The sides of the mountain were 
sometimes composed of snow, and some- 
times of sand and slags. Some parts 
of it were covered with thick incrusta- 
tions of sulphur. They passed bogs of 
boiling mud, and saw in the distance 
columns of dense smoke and steam is- 
suing from many spots. At the present 
day, the appearance of Mt. Heecla is 
somewhat different. Its sides are fur- 
rowed by the rivers of lava which have 
been poured forth from its crater, and 
which form an immensely rugged and 
vitrified wall around its base. It is 
within sixty feet of a mile in height, and 
owes its present celebrity more to its vi- 
olent temper than to any thing attractive 
or picturesque in its appearance. § 
Thorwald thought, for as he gazed 
around him, as he and his companion 
neared the summit, he could see but lit- 
tle to gratify the eye. It was in facta 





* The first eruption of Mt. Hecla on record 
took place in the year 1004, about the period of 
our story. Since that time there have been 
twenty-two explosions, according to the Icelandic 





accounts. 
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scone of frightful desolation. The coun- | said was sulphur, and the sky began to 


try on every side appeared naked and 
forlorn : it was low and flat, excepf 
where here and there a mountain peak 
towered into the regions of perpetual 
snow. Several large lakes appeared in 
different places, the waters of which 
were of a dull leaden color. Unhealthy 
misis hung over them, and their banks 
were infested with clouds of gnats. To 
the south was an extensive plain, cov- 
ered with sharp stones and volcanic sub- 
stances, and bounded by the sea. The 
island seemed nothing but a chain of im- 
mense rocks whose summits were crown- 
ed with snow, but in whose subterra- 
nean caverns burned everlasting fires. 
Its structure was so irregular and its 
appearance so desolate and ghastly, that 
it might almost seem to owe its exist- 
ence to submarine volcanic agency, and 
to have been upheaved at intervals from 
the bottom of the sea. One third of it 
was covered with vegetation of some 
kind, usually stunted and barren, while 
the other two thirds were occupied by 
snowy mountains, fields of rock and 
sand, chains of ice and beds of lava. 
After Thorwald and Fredegonde had 
feasted their eyes on this scene of en- 
chantment, they turned their attention 
to the object more immediately before 
them, the mountain itself. They were 
very near the top, which was divided in- 
to three points, of which the middle was 
the largest. These were very rugged 
and craggy, and Thorwald began to hes- 
‘tate in his scheme of looking into the 
crater’s jaws. There began to be a pe- 
culiar smell just then, which Fredegonde 


grow dark and lowering. Fredegonde 
felt something burning her feet, and 
kneeling down, placed her hand upon 
the sand. 

“Thorwald,” she exclaimed, starting up ; 
“the mountain’s on fire! It burns my 
hand, and I can feel the heat through 
my shoes. Come, run, we shall be roast- 
ed alive here! May Heaven have mercy 
upon us, and give us time to get safely 
home !” 

But a new appearance transfixed them 
both to the spot. Directly beneath their 
feet, in the bowels of the mountain, they 
heard a low gurgling sound—this soou 
increased, till it roared like thunder: 
it dashed from one side to another, 
gathering force as it went. A black 
cloud of smoke burst from the crater, 
and then a huge mass of matter was 
| thrown into the air—and all was still 
again. Thorwald and Fredegonde hel 
| their breaths ; hardly a minute elapsed 
before the mass was dashed to atoms at 
| the foot of the mountain. It fell in frag- 
' ments, and sounded like the falling of 
| hailstones upon the roof 
| “Now,” said Thorwald, seizing Frede- 
gonde’s hand, “ now we must run for it. 
Draw a long breath, and keep good hold 
| of me—it’s down hill, not up; that’s one 
| consolation |” 

Off they started. Never did two peo- 
ple run so before. Where the descent 
was steep, they slid. Never was such a 
race seen before or since. Life or death 
was the prize to be wor, and a live vol- 
cano the antagonist they had to contend 
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with—a voleano that had its steam up, 
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and had nothing to do but to belch forth 
fire and brimstone, to reduce our poor 
fugitives to a couple of grimmed and 
blackened cinders. Whew! how they 
ran! But they were beginning to get 





gonde told Thorwald of a chasm in the 
side of the mountain near its foot, which 
conducted to a vast cavern called the 
abode of the king of the regions of fire 
In this she thought they might take ref. 


tired now, and Thorwald, out of breath | uge, if hard pressed by the descending 


and trembling with faintness, said to 
Fredegonde : 

“T wish [ dared to look round a 
minute and see if anything’s coming. 
There’s no use running if there’s no dan- 
ger, you know.” 
looked round. 
over. Something foaming hot, of a dir- 
ty greenish yellow color, was pouring 
from every crack and cranuy in it. It 
came . perfect floods, sizzling and 
scorching afew shrivelled shrubs, that 
were growing there. Down it came and 
off went Thorwald with Fredegonde’s 
hand fast in his. The lava had the best 
of it for some time, for the mountain near 
the summit was narrow, and it ran in one 
solid mass. But it soon separated into 
rivers, each one choosing a channel for 
itself. One got right in the track of 
the fugitives, and doubled its speed in 
consequence. “We must dodge it,” 
said Thorwald. “ We can’t escape by 
running ; if it follows that gorge there, 
we are well enough where we are!” The 
stream of lava soon dashed by in the 
track Thorwald had laid out for it, leav- 
ing them safe and sound on its brink, 
but half suffocated by its strong sul- 
phurous smell. 

Having drawn in a fresh supply of 
air, and gathered new courage by this 
slight rest, they started again in their 
headlong course. As they ran, Frede- 


So they stopped and 
The crater was boiling 


| lava. 
| an asylum. Thorwald redoubled his pace, 


Encouraged by this prospect of 


dragging Fredegonde after him. They 
had continually to look around, in order 
to avoid the currents of melted matter 
which followed close at their heels— 
while the way before them was almost 
rendered impassable by those which had 
already passed. The chasm of which 
Fredegonde had spoken was but a few 
rods distant, when they heard a dread- 
ful hissing and fizzing noise behind, It 
was a stream of lava that was covering 
the entire side of the mountain: it fol- 
lowed no channel, but spread from right 
to left as far as the eye could see. A 
dense cloud of smoke rose from its sur- 
face, and they felt its hot breath on 
their cheeks, though it was yet a quar- 
ter of a mile behind. The crater was 
sending forth flames and smoke, and 
on every side, stones and masses of earth 
were falling in thick profusion. Frede- 
| gonde, whose eyes began to close from 
dread and faintness, dragged Thorwald 
into a narrow opening in the mountain's 
side. Hardly knowing what they did or 
whither they went, they staggered down 
a sort of natural stair-case, and then, 
unable to proceed further, awaited their 
fate, whatever it might be. The lava 
rushed over their heads, in one mighty 
stream, sealing the mouth of the cavern, 
and shutting out the light of day for- 
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ever. Thenon it went rushing and 
tearing to the very base of the moun- 
tain. 

Fredegonde spoke first. “Are you 
there, Thorwald?” Thorwald felt for her 
hand and took it in his, but said not a 
word. He was thinking over their won- 
derful escape from the lava, and over 
the chances they had of ever getting out 
of the cave, now that the entrance was 
closed. “Did you ever hear of any 
other passage out of the cave than by 
the chasm through which we entered, 
Fredegonde ? ” 

“No, never! Very few persons have 
visited the cavern at all. The King of 
the Regions of Fire is supposed to dwell 
here, and people don’t like to trust them- 
selves in his domain. But those who 
have been here, always entered and 
came away by the same opening. We 
may have to spend the rest of our lives 
here, Thorwald.” 

“It’s a pity then we weren’t married 
before we came—don’t you think so, Fre- 
degonde 2” 

Fredegonde laughed, and the idea 
that they could joke and laugh in such 
a situation revived their spirits a little, 
and seemed to be a good omen. So they 
plucked up courage and wandered on. 
They felt their way along the sides of 
the passage, which they soon found be- 
came wider and wider. A faint light 
seemed to glimmer in the distance. The 
cold was intense, and the air was clammy 
and damp. They kept on towards the 
distant speck of light ; occasionally hit- 
ting their heads against a protruding 
rock or slipping over an unexpected 

10 


| Sheet of ice. At length, they came to 
the place from whence the light seemed 
to proceed, and turning a sudden corner 
found themselves in the Fire King’s 
Palace. 

And a queer palace for the King of 
Fire it was. Ice formed the floor, the 
walls, the ceiling, in every form of erys- 
| tallization. It hung from the roof in 
long, graceful points, some slender and 
delicate as a blade of grass, others solid 
and massive as the pillars of a temple. 
The floor was smooth and polished ; the 





sides of the cavern were broken into 


numberless arcades and alcoves ; a sub- 
dued light was thrown over the whole, 
and a dry atmosphere pervaded the 
place. Every thing was perfectly still ; 
not an insect or a reptile was anywhere 
to be seen. Our hero and heroine were 
perhaps the only living things which had 
broken the stillness of the scene for 
many along year. They broke it pretty 
effectually, however, for they wandered 
from side to side prying into every nook 
and cranny, in search of some fissure by 
which to make their escape. 

“ Thorwald,” said Fredegonde, “ what 
can the Fire King want of a palace like 
this? I should think the king of ice- 
bergs and snow-storms would be better 
off here.” 

“O no,” replied Thorwald, “ the Fire 
King wants a nice cold place like this to 
cool off in, after his exertions in his own 
element. He'll come to-day, probably, 
when he’s done stirring up the inside of 
the voleano. But your king of the ice- 
bergs has no doubt, by way, of contrast, 





some blazing cauldron, in whose gentle 
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and had nothing to do but to belch forth 
fire and brimstone, to reduce our poor 
fugitives to a couple of grimmed and 
blackened cinders. Whew! how they 
ran! But they were beginning to get 
tired now, and Thorwald, out of breath 
and trembling with faintness, said to 
I'redegonde : 

“JT wish I dared to look round a 
minute and see if anything’s coming. 
There’s no use running if there’s no dan- 
ger, you know.” So they stopped and 
looked round. The crater was boiling 
over. Something foaming hot, of a dir- 
ty greenish yellow color, was pouring 
from every crack and cranny in it. It 
came in perfect floods, sizzling and 
scorching a few shrivelled shrubs, that 
were growing there. Down it came and 
off went Thorwald with Fredegonde’s 
hand fast in his. The lava had the best 
of it for some time, for the mountain near 
the summit was narrow, and it ran in one 
solid mass. But it soon separated into 
rivers, each one choosing a channel for 
itself’ One got right in the track of 
the fugitives, and doubled its speed in 
consequence. “We must dodge it,” 
said Thorwald. “We can’t escape by 
running ; if it follows that gorge there, 
we are well enough where we are!” The 
stream of lava soon dashed by in the 
track Thorwald had laid out for it, leav- 
ing them safe and sound on its brink, 
but half suffocated by its strong sul- 
phurous smell. 

Having drawn in a fresh supply of 
air,and gathered new courage by this 
slight rest, they started again in their 
headlong course. As they ran, Frede- 
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gonde told Thorwald of a chasm jn 4) 

side of the mountain near its foot, whi 

conducted to a vast cavern called the 

abode of the king of the regions of fir 

In this she thought they might take ye 

uge, if hard pressed by the descending 

lava. Encouraged by this prospect of 

an asylum, Thorwald redoubled his pace 

dragging Fredegonde after him. They 
had continually to look around, in order 
to avoid the currents of melted matte 
which followed close at their heels— 
while the way before them was almost 
rendered impassable by those which had 
already passed. The chasm of whicl 
Fredegonde had spoken was but a fer 
rods distant, when they heard a dreai: 
ful hissing and fizzing noise behind. It 
was a stream of lava that was covering 
the entire side of the mountain: it fo: 
lowed no channel, but spread from right 
to left as far as the eye could see, A 
dense cloud of smoke rose from its sur- 
face, and they felt its hot breath on 
their cheeks, though it was yet a quar- 
ter of a mile behind. The crater was 
sending forth flames and smoke, and 
on every side, stones and masses of eartl 
were falling in thick profusion. Freie 
gonde, whose eyes began to close from 
dread and faintness, dragged Thorwal 
into a narrow opening in the mountaiv’ 
side. Hardly knowing what they did: 
whither they went, they staggered dow 
a sort of natural stair-case, and thes 
unable to proceed further, awaited the 
fate, whatever it might be. The li 
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Then on it went rushing and | sheet of ice. At length, they came to 


the place from whence the light seemed 
to proceed, and turning a sudden corner 
found themselves in the Fire King’s 
Palace. 

And a queer palace for the King of 
Fire it was. Ice formed the floor, the 
walls, the ceiling, in every form of erys- 
tallization. It hung from the roof in 
long, graceful points, some slender and 
delicate as a blade of grass, others solid 
and massive as the pillars of a temple. 
The floor was smooth and polished ; the 
sides of the cavern were broken into 
numberless arcades and alcoves; a sub- 
dued light was thrown over the whole, 
and a dry atmosphere pervaded the 
place. Every thing was perfectly still ; 
not an insect or a reptile was anywhere 
to be seen. Our hero and heroine were 
perhaps the only living things which had 
broken the stillness of the scene for 
many along year. They broke it pretty 
effectually, however, for they waadered 
from side to side prying into every nook 
and cranny, in search of some fissure by 
which to make their escape. 

“ Thorwald,” said Fredegonde, “ what 
can the Fire King want of a palace like 
this? I should think the king of ice- 
bergs and snow-storms would be better 
off here.” 

“© no,” replied Thorwald, “ the Fire 
King wants a nice cold place like this to 
cool off in, after his exertions in his own 
element. He'll come to-day, probably, 
when he’s done stirring up the inside of 
the volcano. But your king of the ice- 
bergs has no doubt, by way of contrast, 
some blazing cauldron, in whose gentle 
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warmth he may forget his snows and his | 
frosts. But Fredegonde, I’m a little | 
hungry—suppose we sit down and ban-| 
ish care with a few herrings and cheese ?” 

“With all my heart, Thorwald. I was 
thinking of the same thing, only I was 
afraid you'd consider it wrong to eat in 
such a horrible situation.” 

So they sat down and eat a hearty 
luncheon or dinner, as the case might 
be, for they didn’t know what time it 
was. As they were making way with 
the herrings, they thought they heard a 
step advancing in the distance. It was 
a slow, measured foot-fall, and they in- 
voluntarily shrunk into a sort of alcove. 
The step approached, and the sound 
grew more distinct. It did not seem 
like the tread of a man—there was some- 
thing unearthly—something subterra- 
neanaboutit. Thorwaldand Fredegonde 
felt an instinctive consciousness that 
it was the king, and peered forth from 
their retreat, till the awful being hove 
in sight. It was a great green lizard! 
It walked on all-fours, dragging after it 
a long tail, which swept the ground like 
a train. Its eyes were staring wide open 
and emitted a red light peculiarly re- 
freshing to behold. Its legs were short 
and chubby, and terminated in very flat 
feet with long claws at the end of them. 
Its appearance was such as would have 
been highly interesting to a student of 
natural history. 





“ What a beautiful king!” said Thor- 
wald in supreme contempt. “Ill kill | 
him, and then if we are threatened with 
a famine, we'll cat him.” 


*O no, don't,” said Fredegonde, «I! 
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and so they followed the lizard, Th vat of the 
creature went pretty fast, and his folloy. ‘ower still, 
ers walked briskly to keep up with hin ull up 
He seemed to be perfectly at home, and ty i was pl 
know exactly where he was. They followed inow the 1 
him for half an hour, during which time iid Sot 
they went about a mile, as Thorwali nd. went 
judged. He noticed also, that the cay- anal 
ern seemed to descend a little, thus ru hd a 
ning parallel with the surface of th 4 Its 
mountain. At last they came toa lak saaad goes 
or large pool of stagnant water, in the pee od j 
very heart of the cavern, The liar. 
stopped upon the edge and began to fis! xg sound 
for his dinner. This he did in a way Norwald’ 
peculiar to himself. He squatted dom hy 
on the bank, and let his tail hang ing 
the water. Whenever he felt anything ut On, a 
bite it, he whisked it out with a violen athe me 
jerk, which sent the fish some distance cee; 
into the cave. The lizard then market ty Fi 
with his eye the place where the fis! tha 


landed, and baited his tail again. Whet 
he had caught a sufficient quantity, ) 
went round and gobbled them up with | 
out missing asingle one. He then weil Bind 
back to the pond and letting his # 


drop, went through with the ope fm 
tion again. This time, as the fish - : 

flying into the cavern, Thorwald st - ay 
‘from his retreat and quietly pockete in ( 
them, so as to be fortified against # ae. : 
emergency. “I wish,” said he to Fr iy . 
degonde, “ that I could get that lizat ae) 


tail; it’s the most wonderful fishing-1™ 


Ve often 
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ever si My over saw yet.” When the lizard found | 
Lets; jsh gone, he uttered a low sort of | 






SQ Way MM og] and afterwards eat every one as | 
s he caught it. A $ 

od ide, MM pyis did not seem much like getting 

L The utof the cavern, and their hopes fell 

3 folloy- igor still, when they saw the lizard coil 

























ith him 
e, and to 
followed 
ich time 
horwald 
the cay- 


\imself up in acircle and go to sleep. 
It was pretty evident that he didn’t 
iow the way out any better than they 
ji, So they left him to his slumbers 
wi went on without him. The cave 
wmed to have no end; for. they trav- 
Jed several miles more without obstruc- 


‘on, Its inclination downward had 
wed some time ago—so that Thorwald 


hus run 
> of th 
to a lak 
r, in the 
ie lizar 
in to fish 
in awa 
ted dows 
ang int 
anything 
a violen 
» distance 


dthe surface of the island. A. low roar- 
ysound attracted their attention, and 


twas the tossing and rolling of the 


athe cave just before them. Through 


lorwald’s practised ear told him that | 


} 
| 
| 


steep, craggy barrier, from whence they 
could once more see the light of day. 
A violent storm was raging, and it was 
at the peril of their lives that they made 
their way over rocks and ice which were 
at every moment swept by clouds of 
spray. At last they stood upon dry 
ground. Never did the dreary scene 
before them appear half so enchanting 
as now. Tired as they were—for they 


_ had walked twelve miles that day—they 
_ set off for home at a smart pace. We 


apposed it to be now following the level | 


' 
j 


need not detail their meeting again with 
Beeze-wacks, or how all the young men 
of the vicinity had started for the moun- 
tain, in the hope of rescuing the fair Fre- 
degonde from her perilous position. 
That night, our heroine’s slumbers were 
somewhat disturbed by visions of lava 
and lizards—but either the lizard swal- 
lowed the lava, or the lava overwhelmed 


mes of the sea. This increased as they _the lizard—her dreams always ended 
at on, and a wide opening appeared , well. 


The next day—but what happened 


tis opening they saw the sea white with | the next day must have a chapter to it- 


marked f 
Fr a fun, and the waves dashing over huge | self, so we take our leave for the pres- 
. Wheigyes of ice, They clambered up a | ent. 
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antity, bt — ea 

up with 
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Golden-winged Woodpecker. 


disagreeable voices. The stately pea- 
cock is only beautiful when silent. His 
haughty strut and majestically spread 
tail, lose half their beauty when his 
frightful cat-like voice is heard. I of- 


wards those of bright. plumage and | ten stand watching them and admiring 
audy dress, Remember, I speak only | their beauty, but clap my hands to my- 
that beauty which strikes the eye. | ears and run away, as soon as they at- 
Ve ofien find superb plumage and very | tempt to give utterance to their thoughts. 
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You will see why I mention this, for 
I have chosen a decidedly unmusical 
bird, but at the same time, one of the 
most interesting of any with which I am 
acquainted. Look at him as he rests 
upon that branch—is he not a fine speci- 
men of a feathered dandy? There he 
stands, to be looked at and admired. 
Let us examine his toilet. His neck- 
cloth is a bluish grey: his coat is umber 
color and his waistcoat a golden yellow: 
his pantaloons are a bright blue: on the 
back of his head he sports a crimson 
head-dress, of which only the tassel is 
wanting to make it a complete smoking 
cap. Add to all this any quantity of 
breast pin, and a magnificently formida- 
ble moustache—is any thing wanting to 
complete his attire ? 

It is not to be wondered at, that 
America—so rich in deep forests, as it 
once must have been, and is indeed now 
where the fatal axe of the woodman has 
not yet commenced ‘ devastating la- 
bor—-should possess any species of 
woodpecker ; among which are the Ivo- 
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ry-billed, the Red-headed, the Down; 
and the Three-toed Woodpeckers, Ther 
dwell generally in the solitude of th: 
forest; are shy, suspicious, and retip. 
ing in their habits, and not easily; 
reconciled to domestication. And wh 
would be astonished at all this? Wha 
would be the horrors of a prison life t 
him who has always been accustomed t; 
roaming the wide, dense forest, “ mop. 
arch (in his own estimation) ofall he 
surveys?” Liberty! sweet liberty! is the 
cry of bird as well as of man. 

Though dressed in nature's gaudiest 
colors, it cannot be said of the wood- 
pecker that he “ toils not,” for he labors 
hard to earn his living. Think what an 
exertion, to dig one’s dinner out of a tree 
—why it is almost equal to going to the 
California diggings. In the heart of) 
the tree he finds insects who have taken 
up their abode there, and are eating out 
its life, while the external crust is lefi 
sound. These insects he devours with 
great gusto, his relish for them being 
heightened by the vigorous exercise re 
quired before he penetrates into their 
dwelling place. Their labors are easily 
observed, and the use of them in the econ 
omy of nature is well understood. 

As the woodpecker is said to be mate 
for the tree, so is the tree made for the 
woodpecker : it is the scene of all his 
operations. It is his dwelling, bi 


storehouse, his pasture, and the resting 
place for the young. 

In the winter season, the woodpecket 
is not so frequently heard, but whet 
spring, soft, genial spring, wakes slum- 
bering nature up to new life, then be 
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sakes with every thing else. He imme- | Around the roots of the trees he has fa- 


liately commences yperations, and his 


vored, are such quantities of bark and 


grt and loudest labor—that of hammer- | chips of wood, that one would ima- 


og the tree with his large, powerful bill, | 
s for the purpose of preparing a cell | 


gine that woodmen had passed by and 
tried the sharpness of their utensils up- 


rather than for that of seeking food. | on them. The tree, too, is so covered with 


He begins a peculiar hammering of va- 
ried and pitched cadences, which is un- 
jerstood by the whole of the woodpecker 
Jan, to be an advertisement for a wife. 
If answered, he and his mate soon ar- 
range a nest either in a natural hollow ; 
rif necessary to excavate one, the pair 
ted and labor by turns until it is accom- 
plished. 

In this secure retreat the female lays 
ire or six eggs of transparent whiteness. 
They are generally laid upon the rotten 
nod of the tree, with sometimes the ad- 
ition of a little cotton wool. In the 
reeding season, the pair seldom _sepa- 
ute, but affectionately watch the progress 
ude by their young, which may be seen 
sambling about the tree in which their 
ist is situated, some time before they 
we able to fly. They are brought up 
wth great care, sent to bed very early, 
there they are allowed to sleep quietly 
wtil sunrise; they are then aroused 
tuether they will or no. 

This interesting bird is closely asso- 
‘ated with the majesty of the forest. He 
‘very dignified and commanding in his 
“ect, and with manners to correspond. 
i 8 found in the orchard, on rails, 
ice posts, and prostrate logs, or in the 





excavations that it is scarcely possible 
to believe the whole to be the work of a 
bird. 

Instead, however, of being a destroy- 
er, he is a preserver. The sound, healthy 
tree he touches not, it is only to the 
sick and dying that he sends in his bill. 
He visits only those trees, between 
whose bark and tender wood the crawl- 
ing enemy has made his home. He la- 
ments the ravages of these vermin and 
shows for them a deadly hatred. 

The insect plague defies all human 
prevention, and though the individual 
creatures seem insignificant, their pow- 
ers are multiplied until their numbers 
are not only beyond arithmetical calcu- 
lation but beyond conception. In the 
attack upon the pine forests, the de- 
struction is complete. In ship building 
the pinc is the most valuable tree of the 
forest, and it is impossible not to re- 
gard it as a special instance of God’s 
goodness, that the woodpecker is set to 
watch over the pine tree, where the en- 
emy being always found within, and not 
external upon the leaf, are inaccessible 
to slender-billed birds. 

He does not always, however, keep to 
his own dominions, but excites the an- 


Wvering but blasted cypress trees. | ger of the farmer, by venturing into his 


* amid piles of impending timber, 
his , 


| garden and tearing open his ears of corn. 
oud strokes resound. Wherever he | All his past services are forgotten in a 
4s been, he leaves his mark behind him. moment of anger, and this valuable bird 
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is grudged a few grains of maize, and his 
life falls a sacrifice to his desire for 
change of food. 

Let me then plead, with those who 
may read this article, for the life of the 
woodpecker. Recollect that for one 








misdemeanor, he repays by numberles 
favors. “ Look before you leap,” is , 


adage familiar to you all, and let “ thini| 


before you shoot” become a shield for the 
noble bird of whom [ have had the real 
pleasure of telling you. Mine. 


Wonderful Trees, No. 8—The Juniper. 


HE juniper is a genus of hardy ever- 
green woody plants, belonging to the 


natural order of conifer, or cone-bear- i 


ers, and is a native chiefly of the north- 


| tracts of waste ground, while in othe 
it grows to the height of forty fect. | 
is a timber tree in Siberia, as are ®s 


‘those indigenous to Bermuda, Bar's 


ern parts of the world. The leaves are | does and Virginia. The berries, whi 


narrow and sharp-pointed. The fruit is 


a roundish, fleshy kind of berry, being | 


composed of scales representing carpels 
spread open, and collected in a spiral 
manner round a common axis. In some 
countries, the juniper is a mere bush, as 
in Great Britain, where it covers large 


are remarkable as requiring two ye 
to ripen, are used for medicinal purpos 
Thrushes and grouse also feed up 
them. The whole tree has an aromati 
smell. When the wood is burnt, it seu 
forth a fragrant odor like incense. Th 


bark is so tough that it may be twist 
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aberles MM into cables. The charcoal made from its 
” is an Ml good endures longer than any other, in- 
think Mf gmuch that live embers are said to be 
| for the found in the ashes, after being a year 
the real Ml qovered. In Psalm exx. 4, there is an 


ixwiz. Mf gllusion made to the intense heat of ju- 
riper coals, as a figure to denote the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted on those who in- 
jure others by false witness. “ What 
dull be done with thee, thou false 
jngue? Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
with coals of juniper.” 

There are some twenty species of this 
tee, of which five or six only are wor- 
thy of particular mention. The Com- 
a wn Juniper is a bush with large, narrow, 
; sharp-pointed leaves, bluish on the upper 
ide and green beneath, It grows wild in 
the northern parts of Europe. Its fruit 
s pearly black, and is chiefly used to 
hvor ardent spirits. Hollands owe 
their taste to the berries of the juniper, 
ud English gin is commonly believed 
0 be flavored with them also, though 
the oil of turpentine is often used in 
iieir place. A kind of beer called 
gnévrette is also obtained in some parts 
if France by fermenting the berries with 
lurley. From this tree has also been 
ittained a concrete resin, which bears 
‘he name of sandarach, or gum juniper. 
{texudes in white drops more transpa- 
rent than mastic. It is easily dissolved 
alcohol, with which it forms a white 
Uurnish that dries speedily. Reduced to 
ponder, it is called pounce, and is used 
prevent ink from sinking into paper 
vere erasures have been made. 

—— species is the Juniperus Sa- 

“or Savin, It is readily known from 
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the last by its leaves being small, and scale 
like, and pressed close to the stem, be- 
sides which its fruit is a light bluish 
green. It forms a compact gloomy look- 
ing bush, in some cases spreading near 
the ground, in others acquiring the stat- 
ure of a low tree. It is found wild in 
the middle of Europe and the west of 
Asia, inhabiting the most sterile soil. 
The oil obtained from its berries is so 
powerful a stimulant, that its use is high- 
ly dangerous, except in the hands of reg- 
ular practitioners. It is a well-known 
local irritant, producing blisters when 
applied to the skin. 

The Juniperus Virginiana or red cedar, 
is celebrated for the excellence and du- 
rability of its timber. It is not, however, 
the tree that yields the cedar wood used 
by cabinet makers and pencil manufac- 
turers, that species being a native of Ber- 
muda. The red cedar is a native of 
North America, from Cedar Island in 
Lake Champlain as far as the southern 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, chiefly pre- 
ferring the vicinity of the sea. In gen- 
eral it is a large bush: but in favorable 
situations, and in such a climate as 
Virginia and the Carolinas, it becomes 
a tree forty feet high. The leaves are 
arranged in threes, are small, scale-like, 
and but little spreading. The fruit is 
deep blue, covered with a mealy resinous 
powder. The tree is chiefly used for 
posts—being naturally of the size re- 
quired, and needing but little trimming. 

The Juniperus Bermudiana or Bermu- 
da red cedar grows only in the islands 
whose name it bears, It here becomes 
a large tree, with a soft, fragrant wood, 
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the value of which is well known from | 
its use in cabinet work and the mana-_ 
facture of lead pencils. Itis but little 
known in this country, as it will not bear 
the climate without protection. The /u- 


| niperus Lycia is the plant which affords 


the true frankincense. In ancient time 
it was in great repute as a medicine fo 
affections of the head and breast, but it 


is now superseded by myrrh. 


—————_>—_ 


The Smithsonian Institute. 


N the year 1835, James Smithson died | 
| in England, leaving a bequest to the | 
United States of five hundred thousand | 
dollars, to be used for establishing an | 
institution at Washington, to be called | 
the “ Smithsonian Institute for the In- | 
crease and Diffusion of Knowledge among | 
Men.” The government sent Mr. Rush | 
to England to secure the funds, which 
was accomplished. After a lapse of se- 
veral years, Congress, in 1846, passed an 
act establishing the institute, and or- 
dering the construction of a suitable 
edifice. This, it was declared in the 
act, should be “of plain and durable ma- 
terials and structure, without unneces- 
sary ornament, and of sufficient size, 
and with suitable rooms or halls for the 
reception and arrangement, upon a lib- 
eral scale, of objects of natural history, 
including a geological and mineralogical 
cabinet; also, a chemical laboratory, a 
library, a gallery of art, and the neces- 
sary lecture rooms.” The edifice, of 
which the engraving on the opposite page 
is a representation, is now completed. 

The President of the United States, 
the various members of the cabinet, the 
attorney-general, the commissioner of 








patents, and the mayor of Washington, 
form the corporation. The affairs of 


the institution are conducted by a board 
of fifteen regents. They are to makea 
yearly appropriation of $25,000 from 
the interest of the fund, for the gradual 
formation of a library, “ composed of 
valuable works pertaining to all depart- 
ments of human knowledge.” They are 
to purchase scientific apparatus, to cause 


lectures to be given at stated times, and | 


to issue books of a scientific character. 
They have already begun their labors, 
and the institution has commenced its 
career of prosperity and usefulness. 
a EE 

The Greatest Ass in Venice. 

Two young princes, the sons of Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, had a warm 
debate in the presence of no less a per- 
son than that of the first emperor himself 
Greatly excited, one said to the other: 

“ You are the greatest ass in Venice!” 

Highly offended at. a quarrel in his 
presence, the emperor interrupted them, 
saying with indignation: 

“ Come, come, young gentlemen, yo 
forget that I am present.” 

ctennatipidiobin 

Schoolmaster. “Robert, compare the 
adjective cold.” 

Robert, “Positive, cold ; comparative, 
cough ; superlative coffin.” 
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A Balloon Story. 


THERE was once a man who contrived a balloon, 
To carry him whither? Why, up to the moon. 
One fine starlight night he set sail for the sky, 
And joyfully bid our good planet good-by. 
He mounted aloft with incredible speed, 
And saw the green earth every moment recede. 
‘* Farewell,” he exclaimed, “to thy pride and con- 
ceit, 
Oppression and injury, fraud and deceit; 
Thy flagrant abuses, thy luxury too, 
And all thy gay pageants, forever adieu. 
Thy festivals, spectacles, learning and lore ; 
My share in thy pleasures I gladly restore: 
Thy kings, and thy nobles, lords, ladies, and 
squires, 
And all the poor world in its dotage admires. 
From its factions and parties and politics free, 
Their statesmen and heroes are nothing to me: 
Bonaparte in his cage on wild Helena’s shore, 
And all his desires to me are no more. 
Farewell to thy valleys in verdure arrayed ; 
Farewell to thy merchandise, traffic and trade ; 
Thy wide-swelling rivers that roll to the seas; 


Thy dark waving forests, that sigh to the breeze : 


From Britain to China, or Ganges’ wide stream, 
All fades on my sight like a vanishing dream.” 


He spoke, and with pleasure soon darted his 
eyes on 

The moon just appearing above the horizon; 

And sitting upright with his hand in his pocket, 

Shot up the dark sky into space like a rocket. 

But the swiftness with which his light vehicle 
sped, 

Brought on such a giddiness into his head, 

That he lay a long time in his boat without know- 
ing, 

How long he had been, or which way he was go- 
ing. 

At length he aroused from his stupor, when lo! 

The beautiful planet was shining below. 

Already so near was he come as to see, 

Its mountains and valleys as plain as could be. 

With feelings no language could well represent, 

He quickly prepared his machine for descent. 

A fine open plain, much resembling, he said, 

Some spots in old England, before him was 
spread, 

Whose smoothness and verdure his presence in- 
vited, 

And there all amazement, our traveller alighted. 





What thrilling of rapture, what tears of delight 
Now melted this signally fortunate wight : 
And thus he expressed his astonishment soop_ 
“ Dear me, what a wonder to be in the moon?” 


*T'was now early morning, the firmament clear. 
For there the sun rises the same as down here. 
He took out his pocket-book, therefore, and wror. 
Whatever he saw that was worthy of note. 
For instance, the soil appeared sandy and loose ; 
The pasture much finer than we can produce, 
He picked up a stone which he wished he couli 
hand 
To some learned geologists down in our land. 
A blue little weed next attracted our writer, 
Not very unlike to our harebell but brigliter, 
And looked, as he said, most decidedly lunar. 
He wished he had come on this enterprise sooner, 
But still he was far more impatient to trace 
What sort of inhabitants lived in the place. 
Perhaps they were dragons or horrible things, 
Like fishes with feathers, or serpents with wings 
Thus deeply engaged in conjectural thought, 
His eye by an object was suddenly caught; 
To which on advancing, he found, you musi 
know, 
*T was just such a milestone as ours are below; 


And he read, all amazed, in plain English this} 


line— 
“Twelve miles to old Sarum, to Andover nine.” 
In short, the whole wonder at once to explain, 
The man had alighted on Salisbury Plain. 


JANE TAYLOR. 
> 


An Equivocal Compliment 

“ My brethren,” said Swift, in a ser 
mon, “there are three sorts of pride— 
of birth, of riches, and of talents. | 
shall not speak of the latter, none of ym 
being liable to that abominable vice.” 


— > 


An editor “Down East,” says that 
he hoped to be able to present a mar 
riage and a death as original matter fm 
his columns; but a heavy thaw broke 


up the wedding, and the doctor got sit 


so the patient recovered. 
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Naval Anecdote. 

SuortLY before the declaration of the 
wir of 1812, against Great Britain, 
Captain —— commanded a ship which 
wiled from the United States to Ports- 
nouth, England, by the way of the West 
Indies. A number of British naval of- 
cers stationed at one of the West India 
Islands, had been ordered home, and 
ook passage in his ship. Conversation 


| juring the voyage turned frequently up- 


on the prospects of war between the two 
countries. “If,” said the English off- 
ers, “war should take place, we shall 
apture every ship in the American Na- 
vy. It isimpossible that we should fail.” 
To this accustomed braggadocio of John 
Bull, the Captain simply replied, “ Gen- 
tlemen, you may live to find yourselves 
lisappointed.” This English spirit of 
oasting was kept up during the entire 
voyage, without, however, disturbing 
friendly feelings. They reached Ports- 
nouth in safety, but had only been in 
jort a few weeks, when the startling 
uews arrived that Hull had taken the 
English frigate Guerriére, commanded 
by Captain Dacres. 

The day after the reception of the 
uews, the old Captain purchased a white 
int, small clothes, ete., ete., and went to 
the Navy Yard, to which his passengers 
ind been ordered. He found them en- 
ged in earnest conversation upon the in- 
ielligenoe—« Good morning, gentlemen,” 
taid he, “ have you heard the news ?” 
‘O yes, Captain, we suppose you refer 
w the victory of Hull.” “Not at all, 
entlemen—my news is, that Hull has 
¥en broken by a court-martial.” “ Why, 





Captain, you are not in earnest—what 
do you mean ?—we are astonished in- 
deed!” “Yes,” continued the Captain, 
“the American Congress passed a reso- 
lution that if an American frigate did 
not take a British frigate in fifteen min- 
utes, the commander should be cashiered ; 
and you know it took Hull just seven- 
teen and a half to take the Guerriére !” 
His audience dispersed as if the riot act 
had been read, but not without showing 
evident tokens of deep mortification. As 
for the Captain, he made it a rule to 
mount his white hat and shorts, and eall 
at the Navy Yard, as the news of each 
successive victory of our gallant navy 
reached him, to congratulate his former 


boasting English friends. 
<< 
Servants in America. 


CompLaints were often made to us of 
the difficulty of finding, or of keeping, 
when found, good servants in the States ; 
and amusing anecdotes were told of the 
independence of American helps in this 
“land of liberty.” Thus, “a green 
mountain boy” of Vermont engaged 
himself to a family in town ; there was 
an evening party at the house, and he 
came in with the tray ; seeing some la- 
dies sitting talking in a corner which 
he could not reach, he called out, “ Hul- 
lo, girls! how are you off there for cream 
and sweetening ?” 

Being directed to light a fire in the 
morning in the parlor for the children, 
when the mistress came down she found 
the servant sitting in a chair, with his 
feet up, and reading the newspaper ; 
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without rising, he cried, pointing at the 
fire, “ Isn’t that a roarer ?” 

Another Englishman cleverly kept 
his servant, and in the proper place, 
thus :—He engaged an American female 
help, who, the first day, laid an extra 
cover at table. “Who is that for?” 
was asked. “I guess it’s for myself,” 
was the answer. “Q, you mean to dine 
with us!” “Texpect Ido!” “ Very 
well.” She accordingly sat down with 
the family, and the master paid her the 
most marked attention, helped her to 
the choicest food, assisted her to bread. 
beer, &c., from the sideboard, and, in 
short, so overwhelmed her with civility, 
that she begged, “for goodness’ sake,” 
to be allowed to eat alone, and in her 
own place; and she did so, and did 
good service besides. — Sir J. Alexan- 
der’s L) Acadve. 


—@—__ 


Good Advice. 


A GENTLEMAN had two children; the 
one a daughter who was considered plain 
in her person, and the other a son who 
was called handsome. One day as they 
were playing together they saw their 
faces in the glass. The boy was charmed 
with his beauty and spoke of it to his 
sister, who considered his remarks as so 
many reflections on her want of it. She 
told her father of the affair, complaining 
of his rudeness to her. The father in- 
stead of appearing angry, took them both 
on his knees, and with much affection 
gave them the following advice :—*« I 
would have you both lo’: in the glass 
every day: you, my son, that you may 
be reminded never to dishonor the beau- 





ty of your face by the depravity of yo, 
actions, remembering who made A 7 
and that if you are good-looking, bis 
from no merit of your own ; and you, my 
daughter, that you may take care {) 
hide the want of beauty in your person, 
by the superior lustre of your virtue; 
and amiable conduct, and by your rey. 
erence for Him who ‘ doeth all things 
well.’” 


a 


Scene in a Railroad Office. 
Dutchman. “I vants to get pay fora 
pig vat ter railroad is runned over.” 


Secretary. “ How came the engine to 
run over your pig 2” 

D. “Vy, mine pig vas comin’ along,| 
and ter railroad vas comin’ along, and 
ter pig did not see ter railroad comin’ 
along, and ter railroad did not see ter 
pig comin’ along, and ter pig vent to 
run under ter railroad ven it vas comin’ 


along, and ter railroad runned over ter j 


pig ven he vas a comin’ along.” 

S. “ My friend, I don’t think this s 
a case in which the road ought to 
pay.” 

D. “Ten, aftervards, I keeps ny 
pigs from comin’ along, ven ter railroad 
is comin’ along.” 

pa st 


Look to your Habits. 


WHEN a person has done a thing sr 
eral times, it is easy for him to do it 
again what we have often done, we at 
very likely to repeat. This doing * 
thing over and over is called habit. 
When one of these practices become 
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tablished, we follow it without think- 
ing of it. 

Now, these habits, in fact, make up a 
great part of our character—a person 
vith a good set of habits is of course 
nod; a person with a bad set of habits 
is of course bad. 

If this be true, it is a matter of very 
great importance, because it shows how 
i person may become good or bad. And 
itis more easy to adopt habits than 
young people are apt to imagine. I have 
sen a boy become permanently cross- 
wed, by imitating another cross-eyed 
oy a few times—a child that has been 
wed to tell fibs is very likely to go on 
fom one step to another, till he be- 
comes an habitual liar. 

Habits may be compared to the 
thes we wear. If our clothes are 
pod and proper, they impart to us a 
pod appearance. If they are dirty or 
ngged, they give us 2 bad appearance. 
i, good or bad habits give a character 
our mind and heart, and make us ap- 








157 
pear agreeable or disagreeable in the 
eyes of our friends. So, boys and girls, 


look to your habits. 


a 


Honorable Satisfaction. 


One of the best challenges to the 
field, to fight a duel, that we ever heard 
of, was made by a truly honorable gen- 
tleman, the late William Lincoln, of 
Worchester, who, after an editorial con- 
troversy with a brother editor, in which 
he came off with flying colors, magnani- 
mously offered to his opponent honora- 
ble satisfaction in the field—the wea- 
pons to be hoes, each party to dig one 
acre of potatoes, and he whose work was 
done best and in the shortest time to be 
declared the victor. Should the chal- 
lenge to mortal potato digging be ac- 
cepted, he would transmit the size of 
his hoe by a friend, who would arrange 
the preliminaries for the settlement of 
all difficulties. No bad results could 
arise from such a duel.— Boston Journal. 


———_j>—_—__ 


Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 


Here I am, all alone. Where are 
Jihn, and James,and Anne and Su- 
mat Oh! they are gone into the fields. 
‘pnug has come, and they do not.like 
becooped up here. It is very well 
be with Robert Merry, when the 
reather is cold, and the ground is cov- 


g°*l with snow, and all around is dull 


be dreary. But now that the birds have 
“me, and the flowers are beginning to 
MP out of the ground, they are all 








scampering away over the hills and val- 
leys. Well, well—that’s all right enough 
—they’ll get tired of it, by-and-by, and 
then they'll come back and tell about it. 
In the mean time, let us see what we 
have got by the mails. 


Paris, March 14th, 1850. 
Encouraged by your kindness in permitting my 
first attempt at writing to you to be published in 
your Museum, my dear Mr. Merry, I venture to 
trespass upon your time once more. 1 certainly 
never expected to see myself in print, so early in 
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life, and great was my excitement when I saw 
my letter published in a real book! Oh, if I feel 
so excited, what must those feel who are able to 
write stories for you; who can have the pleasure 
of seeing their productions in every number! 
Why, I really think I should have to manufacture 
some paper or goose-feather wings, so great 
would be my desire to fly—even now I have a 
strong inclination to mount upwards; and when 
I went out the day after I received the November 
number, I carried an additional supply of ballast, 
such as a larger hoop and jump-rope, and my 
cherished letter to re-read to myself. I soon, 
however, gave the hoop and skipping-rope to 
Madame Lectrice, (my governess,) and seated 
myself beneath a tall elm-tree, and learned my 
epistle by heart. 

When I had been there a short time, some of 
my little French friends came running up to me, 
to beg me to join them in playing school. I felt 
as if I had fallen from the clouds, and I imagine 
I must have looked rather wild, for my gay 
companions burst out laughing at me. When 
they first spoke to me, I was busy, in imagina- 
tion, with printers and publishers, who were con- 
tending for the honor of bringing out my “ last 
work,” in twelve volumes! The perils of author- 
ship rose before me, and with one breath I blew 
down all my unstable castles in the air, and was 
a little girl again, much to the satisfaction of my 
governess, and my friends, who I really believe 
began to think me crazy; but I showed my Mer- 
ry’s Museum, and my letter in it, and instantly, 
my dear friend, you were threatened by a tremen- 
dous inroad of romances, tales and letters from 
black-eyed Annette, Marie, Blanche, and I do not 
know how many others. They, however, as I 
thought, forgot it in half an hour, and I felt 
much relieved. My relief was not, however, of 
long duration; for the next day, they all came 
armed with formidable pieces of paper, each of 
which made me shiver as if I had the ague. 
What will you think of me, Mr. Merry? I have 
not the courage to refuse my dearest friend, 
Annette, and so I have translated a little story of 
her composition, and send it to you. The faults are 
all mine, and so if any one is to suffer, let it be me, 
Throw my letter into the fire, (even if it be post- 
paid), but for my sake, and for the sake of the 
reputation I have among my little French com- 
panjons here, of being intimate with you, pray 
publish the story. Father says, “ A fellow-feel- 





ing makes us kind,” and that you will not refys 
the request of an authoress. Is he quizzing me, 
Mr. Merry? The story is below; and after gyi. 
scribing myself your penitent young friend, | 
give place to Annette. 

Lizziz G—. 


FIDELE’S DAY OF MISFORTUNES. 


Julie’s white, curly, mischievous dog—Fide\p 
by name—had just left his bath, nicely washed 
and combed—his silver bells tied round his neck 
with pink ribbons, when he heard a great noise 
in the court. Out he went, barking as loud as 
he could, no doubt thinking that there was another 
revolution. 

When he arrived in the yard, he sawa sight 
that made him excessively angry. A large cat, 
with a most formidable tail, was standing, look- 
ing daggers at an old hen, who was keeping her 
brood of chickens behind her, and ready to fly at 
Miss Grimalkin, if she again attempted to seize 
one of them. 

Now, Fidéle had a particular affection for the 
old Biddy, and without stopping to think that 
Puss was twice as large as he was, he sprang at 
her tail, and bit it with all his force. With ater- 
rific meaw, the cat brought her sharp claw up to 
Fidéle’s face, tearing, in the descent, his chain of 
silver bells from his neck, and mounted with 
them into a large tree. This was unbearable; 
and hen and dog both set up a great cackling and 
barking, which soon drew the gardener to the 
spot. For a minute, he stood and laughed to se 
the old hen, swelled to twice her ordinary size, 
so that one could almost count her feathers, and 
Fidéle, with a bleeding face, and enraged expres- 
sion, grinning revenge at Puss, who stood on 4 
high branch, with “ bells on her toes,” looking a 
if she began to be afraid of the allied forces. 
With a broom, however, the gardener drove Puss 
from the tree, and she started off on a run, leaving 
the bells behind her, with Fidéle after her. His 
legs were so short, and he was so excited and 
hot, that he did not much mind where he went; 
and when his flying foe sprang into a tree, at the 
side of a pond, he sprang into the water and di 
appeared from view. When he rose, there wa 
the cat, leughing at him so hard, that she wa 
obliged to hold on to the tree with her claws © 
keep from falling. Enraged, dirty and draggled, 
he scrambled out, and made for the house. Just 
then he heard his mistress calling him, and ru 
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iced, She was dressed in a pretty white dress, 
a expected to find Fidéle arrayed in the same 
manner; but now she was nearly as dirty as he 
wis. and the tears began to roll slowly down her 
neks, The dog seeing this, put his face to hers 
nj soothingly patted her cheek with his paw, 
wving a long line of dirty water on her face. 
She could bear this no more, and running into 
ihe house, dashed Fideéle into a big bathing-tub, 
and there left him to soak and meditate, while 
she changed her soiled dress. 

When she came back, he looked as subdued as 
wssible; and it was not until he found himself 
gon the hearth-rug, with his bells upon his 
nek, and his curly hair rendered white again by 
i thorough scrubbing, that he dared look his now 
whing mistress in the face, or gambol for the 


wnefit of the company. 
ANNETTE. 


Charlestown, F'eb. 12th, 1850. 
[have taken your Magazine about a year anda 
uf and I like it very much; particularly the 
wales and riddles which your young corres- 
mdents write. When I first began to take your 
fgwine, I thought you wrote those letters 
urself; but I have since found that you like to 
meive communications from your young friends. 
|have lately tried my hand at making puzzles, 
wil inclose one, which—if you think proper— 
ishould like put in print. I have found out the 
aswer to the charade in this month’s number, 
"ich you said you could not find out yourself; I 
"onder at that, for it came easy enough to me; 
waides, it is your own name !—Goodrich. I have 
© More time to write, now, so I shall have to 
tw. I sign myself, 
Cimon Cinnamon. 


ENIGMA. 
lam composed of 28 letters. 
he 17, 26, 15, 4, 21, 3, 23, is a part of my 


My 8, 22, 2, 5, 9, 23, is the name of a celebrated 


_ poet, who lived in the seventeenth cen- 
’ %3, Il, 25, 9, is the name of a cruel tyrant. 
rw 12,7, 9, 13, 28, 3, 26, is one of the United 





My 24, 9, 23, 1, 19, 14, 10, 20, is the name of a 
celebrated king of France. 

My 15, 18, 13, 4, 22, 17, 3, 19, 6, 7, is a part of 
speech. 


My 27,9, 23, 12, is a Chinese instrument of 
music. 


My whole isa celebrated exclamation of a gene- 
ral in battle. 


Detroit, March 12th, 1850. 
Dear Mr. Merry: 

I have taken the Museum for three years, 
and like it very much, for it has given me amuse- 
ment many atime. The parts I like best are 
history, biography, travels and fun. I was very 
much amused at “ Billy Bump’s” adventures, 
and I wish you would write more of the same 
kind. Iam one of your black-eyed friends, but 
have been an invalid for a year, which confines me 
to the house most of the time. I ama student 
of French, Latin, and the English branches, and 
as I have time enough, I have written several 
stories, which I intend to send to you, if you 
want meto. As I have not seen in any of the 
numbers of the Museum an account of Detroit, 
I may as well give a short one. This city con- 
tains about twenty thousand inhabitants, and is 
situated on a beautiful river of the same name, 
which separates it from Canada, and connects 
Lake Erie with Lake St. Clair. The city 
has a large commerce with Buffalo, Chicago, 
and the towns on the upper and western lakes, 
It has a direct communication with nearly all 
parts of Michigan, by the central railroad which 
runs through the centre of the State, from De- 
troit to New Buffalo. We have an elegant line 
of steamers which are rivalled only by those on 
the Hudson river. There is a fort nearly erected 


-on the lower part of the river, which would be a 


pretty sure defence for the city, if attacked. This 
is the best description I can give you of Detroit, 
and I hope it will do. I now must close. 1 send 
my love to you, and to old Peter Parley, and I 
hope you won't forget “ TREVANION.” 
P. S.—You will do mea great favor if you will 
publish this letter, as it will be my first appear- 
ance in print, T. D. W. 
Beechland, Union Co., Ark., Jan. 28, 1850. 
Mr. Merry :—I take the liberty to send you an 
Arkansas knot, of home manufacture, which, if 
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you think it worthy of an insertion in the Mu- 
seum, any of your young readers are at liberty to 
untie. 


F. R. I.—Ends hi psa P. Ure; Ah! eave, 
Nde S. C. end: Ed fla me wo! Rt hy the 
Ha! P. Pyre gion when ce it ca met. 
He’s acre dti ewh ic? H. V. irtuo ussp 
Irits bin dsth ego L. D. ench aint 
Ha! “tlin ksim mort,” almi nds ? 
Your young friend, 
Wm. Y.C. 
Athens, February 13th. 
Mr. Merry :—I am a girl, 12 years old, and a 
reader of the Museum, and I think the last is 
enough of an incentive for me to write you a few 
lines. My little sister takes the books, but I have 
the reading of them. We look forward to their 
coming with the greatest pleasure. I like to 
solve the puzzles very much. I send an enigma, 
which I made. As it is my first attempt, I 
should be very much pleased if you would pub- 
lish it, and oblige your black-eyed friend, 
Atice W, 
I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 11, 2, 3 and 4, is a bitter thing to swallow. 
My 8, 6,4 and 3, is a common game among 
boys. 
My II, 6, 9 and 4, was one of the Apostles. 
My 11, 6, 3 and 10, is a tree. 
My 5, 4 and 3, is what people are when they 
are not well. 
My 3, 6, 7 and 8, was used for sacrifices. 
My 4, 6 and 1, is one of the professions. 
My whole is an interesting correspondent of 
the Museum. 


Plattville, Wisconsin, Jan. 28th, 1850. 
Mx. Merry: 

Dear Sir—Hearing that you receive letters 
from little children, I take the liberty to write 
you a little letter. I like your Museum very 
much—I have only two objections to it. The 
first is, it does not come often enough, and the 
other is, it does not contain half enough reading. 
I like Billy Bump’s stories, and would like to 
know whether you intend continuing them or 
not, through the present year. I love the Mu- 
seum so well, that I often take up the old num- 
bers and read them over again. I have a friend 
here who kindly showed me how to find out 





the puzzles, and I take great pleasure in doing 
so. I hope I shall become wise from the 00d 
reading contained in your Museum; and [ » 
sure if I follow the good advice therein, I shai 
become a good map. 

Respectfully, your little friend, 


G. H.R. 


Lowell. Feb. 18th, 1850, § 
Mr. Merry: 


Dear Sir—I take great pleasure in reading 
your book called “ Merry’s Museum, and Par. 
ley’s Playmate,” and also in finding out the 
enigmas and puzzles. I also send you an enig- 
ma, which you are at liberty to print, if you 
like. 

Your friend and subscriber, 
Ciara W. H. 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 9, 14, 7, 3, 10, 16, is a county in New 
York. 

My 10, 6, 17, 12, 9, 14, 13, is the name ofa 
tribe of Indians. 

My 2, 11, 4, 12, 3, is the capital of one of the 
European states. 

My 4, 7, 16, 1, is a troublesome insect. 

My 15, 2, 5, 8, 3, is a county in Arkansas. 

My 5, 7, is a preposition. 

My 10, 6, 9, 13, is a county in Georgia. 

My 11, 13, 5, 16, is one of the grand divisions 
of the earth. 

My 15, 6, 17, 7, 14, is a county in Indiana. 

My whole is an astonishing work of nature. 


We have also letters from C. J. 8,of 
Constableville ; R. W., of Lowell ; Lil 
la H., of Providence, who writes like 
copper-plate. We should spoil her letter 
by printing it, so we keep it to look at 
from time to time—Ellen T—-, who says 
that her brother has seen Billy Bump 
in California; Charlotte B , of Mil 
ton, Mass., who asks our advice about get 
ting married ; Henry F. G—, of Ded: 
ham; Walter R. B , of Troy, and 
many others. But our friends will se 
that we are at the bottom of our last pag®, 
and have not another line to spare 
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> in doin cordially recommen’ Merry’s Muse- 
the goog ape stantion of ail Parents aud 
and I an ors, believing it to be highly useful 
ein, I sham instructive, and that it will expand the 
and improve the heait, and is richly 
in of every family.” 
¥. W. Tavzor, D.D., New Haven. 
 B. Sumaman, M.D, L.L.D. “ 
4 Goovricu, D.D. “ 
Bacon, DD. 
(aoswen, D.D. 
amet Hewrr, D.D. Bridgeport. 


Is distinguished editor, 8. G. Goodrich, 
is the genius Of the age in this depart- 
of literature.” J. E. Love... 
Principal of Lancasterian School. 
aw Haven. 
What singing is to worship, or a smile 
smother's countenance, Merry’s Muse- 
sina family—a very pleasant thing.” 
Epcar Perxins. 
Pastor Cong. Ch., Lockport., N. Y. 


“In the dificult task of writing for the 
uw, Mr. Goodrich has no equal in this 
ty; and giving his whole strength to 
Bi he will throw a peculiar charm around 
Parents who have never tried the ex- 
ut, can hardly be aware of the inter- 
ud quickening impulse which «ae regu- 
tists Of Such an entertaining work 
jimpart.”— New York Evangelist. 


H.R. 
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pores mar’s Museum.—We cannot speak too 
jof this excellent plan of ‘‘ blending 
tution with delight” Its facts of his- 
}, conomy, religion, law, &c., are told 
a irresistibly interesting manner, 
‘u Rever fails to command and strength- 
Wejuvesile mind.”--( Philadelphia oat- 
) Vourier, 
We should like to see the man who 
or letter ‘undertake to tell any intelligent lit- 
or girl what sort of a Magazine Pe- 
look at SP farley makes. + { know ali about it, 
who says — be the prompt reply,.”—(Inde- 


diana. 
nature. 


J. 8.,off 
1); Lil 


ites like 
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of Mil: ofthe most useful publications ever 
‘from the press in this country.” — 
out get: Hon. U. B. SINGLETON. 


of Ded- Gi Seager are my children for it, that they 
oy, andi” kuow how to wait for its arrival.” 
J? 5S. H. Buswwe xv. 


il] see Hey: 
sas lis Worth a thousand of those trashy 
st page, Which children will read if they 
- ' Provided with something better.”— 


tier 


“The style is Parley’ ; 

. y s—beauliful, pure, 
we altractive.”—[New Haven aily 
lt . 
he 1 Aeservediy the most popular work 

to published. It is calculated 
hand instruct.” J. Hopss. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 





‘If I were requested to say how a dollar 
ccul! be so expended as to afford a child 
the greatest amount of pleasure and profit 
combined, I should say subsbribe for Mer- 
ry's Museum.” 8S. A. Tuomas. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 

The bound volumes since 1841 form a 
beautiful school or family Library, and are 
in great demand. They are put up in va- 
rious styles of binding and sold separately 
or in sets. chiens 

Secrerary’s Orricr, 
June 19, 1849. j 

‘**T have examined Merry’s Museum. The 
work contains much valuable information, 
and is well calculated to interest and in- 
struct children. I recommend it as a suit- 
able work to be introduced into the com- 
mon sohool Libraries.” : 

CurisropyeR MorGan. 
Superintendent of Common Schools in 
the State of New York. 





SecretTapy’s Orrick, 
Departmen: of Common Schools. 


**T have examined the several volumes of 
Merry’s Museum, edited by S. @. Goodrich, 
and cheerfully and cordially commend 
them to the favor and patronage of Trustees 
of school districts and of parents generally, 
as affording some of the very best facilities 
for the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
The work should, in my judgment, form a 
portion of every district library.” 

Yours Respectfully, 
S. 8. Ranpatt, 
Dep. Superintendent of Com. Schools. 

Albany, June 19th, 1849, 

“T know not where to look for a more 
valuable set of books for a school library, 
or for a family of children, than the bound 
volumes of Robert Merry’s Musenm.— 
Their moral influence ts decidedly good, 
and they contain much valuable informa- 
tion, communicated in the most pleasing 
manner.” Joun 8. C. Assort, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

‘«* ] have examined with care Merry’s Mu- 
seum, edited by 8. G. Goodrich, author of 
Peter Parley’s Tales, and am happy to 
recommend the work as a most successful 
attempt to interest the curiosity of the 
young, and to furnish valuable instruction 
upon a variety of important subjects. — 
It seems to me likely to be extensively 


useful as a Library for youth, and well - 


worthy of a place in collections for public 
schools. The style is lively, and the tone 
of morals virtuous and humane.” 
Cuas. B. Happocx, D.D. 
Prof. Int. Philosophy, Dartmouth College, 
and late Commissioner of Common Schools in 
New Hampshire. 
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CHRISTIAN PARLOR MAGAZINE 


Illustrated with Rich, Appropriate, and Beautiful Engravings, on Steel and Wo 


Devoted to Science, Literature, and Religion, 


AND EMBRACING IN ITS SCOPE ESSAYS—BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCHES OF EMINE 
CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHILANTHROPISTS—E PISODBS OF HISTORY— 
E 








) 
ARTICLES ON THE USEFUL ARTS, THE FINE ARTS. AND THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES—PICTURES OF TRAVEL—GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY— 
SEETCHES FROM SCRIPTURE—POETRY—MORAL TALES, &c. 


Tue subscriber begs to cal! the attention of the Moral! and Religions Community to the peculiar character and aims 
CHRISTIAN PARLOR MAGAZINE. The deplorable evils of frivolons and fictitious reading upon the immatnre mn 
the young,—the peril in either old or young of bolding coustant intercourse with writers of immoral character and irely 
purposes, have become to be widely felt. Notwithstanding the literary attractions, or the imposing and costly embellishm 
with which Magazines devoted to mers amusement surround themselves, it is true that the number of conscientious househ 
where the sense of responsibility governs and guides the choice of reading, from which light literature is excluded on prind 
is greatly on the increase. ‘Ihe demand fora style and quality of literatare which shall combine the graces and excellenci 
which talent and genius are wont to clothe themselves with the beauty and form of truth, becomes every day wider, iN 
pernicious consequences of divorcing religion and literature develop themselves. ; ’ 

The Curtstiay Parton MacGazine claims to be a fitting companion for the Christian family at all times, and daria 
varied moods, by steady attention to a great principle which has been too little heeded—the want of which has, in fact, 
the bane, the radical fault of much of oar literature, more particularly of our magazine literature—to the union of Scz 
Literatare. and Religion—to writing at all times in a Christian spirit, and while, on all proper occasions, displaying @ 
regard and becoming reverence for the great leading principles of Christianity, doing so without descending to sectarian bi 
narrowing the thoughts to mould them into @ party spirit. It is on this hitherto untrodden ground that the CHRISTIAN Pat 
MaGazine claims respect. [t was the first miscellany which ventured to celebrate in its pages the nuptials between Sere 
Literatnre, and Religion, It has disowned the cold, siern neutrality which other magazines have preserved toward the ( 
and has laid down the rich spoils of Su.cace, Art, and Letters at the foot of Calvary. While a pious, it is an intellectot! 
duction ; and while sympathizing with every phase of man’s better nature, it seeks especially to caltivate that great ™ 
which binds him to the Supreme Being aud the life ta come. Readers of every taste. every ripeness of culture, and every 
of intellectual advancement, will find something in it adapted for them— there is ‘* milk for babes’’ as well as ** strong 
for those of fullage.”’ [tisa work very carefully got up. Nothing offensive or trashy has been permitted to appear Init 
Every one wha takes it up may say with confidence, ‘* Here lam safe: I shall find nothing here to undermine my ® 
shake my faith. or corrupt my taste,"’ 

In accomplishment of this object, the services of many of the BEST WRITERS OF THE COURTRY. especially those k 
connected with Religious and Theological Literature, have been. and will be increasingly secured. Among the Da 
which the pages of the Cristian Pantor Magazine have been enriched daring the past year, are those of Rev. - 
Baryes, Prof, Happrex. Pr. Curever, Pr. Bacon, Prof 'Tappas, Dr Peanopy, Dr. Dewey, Rev. Jou 8. C. A” 


Mrs. E. FP. Evverr, Mes. Harrier Bercugr Stowe, Miss Metta Vicrorta FULLER, and others well known! 
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literature of the conntry 
Z . ia . a ar! f ther 
Particular attention is likewise giveo to furnish well-composed, new, and beautiful Music, adapted to the parlor of ther 
Christian family, A series of pieces of unexceptionable character and of great excellence will appear in the current vonu® 


PRESENTATION PLATE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


p ’ = — a .. — ore on . t » obec P anriet? 
As an inducement to s ms, ond in lien of the commission necessarily expended in collecting dues, the Fr 

rocured, at a great expe ‘anew an xcee linet ‘ | naiiall , f Fastlake’s celebrated painting 

procu atae se tnew anu exces neiy vy md beau ul Stee] Engraving of East!ake’s ce'ebrs i t 









= ‘ > 
CHEARIST WEBPING OVER JSERUSALZMII, 

measoring fonrteen and a half by twenty and a quarter inches, executed in the richest style of Mezzotint and Stippk. ™ \ 

L.. Ormesby. | and forming one of the most snblir l- and linpressive pictures ever finished in this country. The desize Eatereq 

composition of the work are represented in a very inadeqagte manner. in the above wood-cat. Its engaging subject, ™ 

treatment, andr engraving, wul rep itan ormament hh any parlor. The proprietor proposes to present to every 

scriber, whosendsto him TWo DOLL ARs, free of expense (which 1s the subscription price of the Magazin aco erben 

zine and of this Engraving. He al-o presenta copy of this Fugriving to all present subscribers who pay Up past arn 

and who pay for one year in: nee, ‘The Engraving will cent by mail, unless otherwise ordered. If it be pre'er 

Plate off-red last year, Stuart's Portrait of Washington, will be given on the same terms, instead of the above Engravi?2 
TERVsS.—2.90, iss t¢ mee, with the Bneravine: S250 if pay nt be not made within Loree sit 

of suls tion. or ‘ Ch co tor Five Dollars, w copy of t Knvraving toeach. Eight cop for T 

Dollars, w copy 1 By fF n 





GEORGH PRATT, 116 Nassau street. New You 
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8. T. ALLEN & Co. Publishers and Proprictors, 142 Nassau-Street. 


\ SS 2 oO 5] ‘ 
- GEORGE]JGUNN, New Haven, Agent for Cognecticut. 


Ted acc ; 
ording to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by S. G Goodrich, in the Clerk’s office 
Massachusetts. 
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MERRY’S MUSEUM AND PARLEY’S PLAYMATE. 


Edited by the first of all writers for the young, Samuel G. Goodrich, Esq., the distinguishe 
author of 
PETER PARLEY’S TALES. &c &c. 


If 
i 
1! 
i This popular monthly has now entered upon the tenth year of its publication, and its merits are too Well 
| henown to require extended notice. Being the 

I 

1 

' 


FIRST BOOK OF THE KIND 
ever published in this country, it is intended that it shall ever be the best. More than 
\ 


r TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES. 


: } ws@ now iesned, and it is enjoying a steady and healthy increase. This evidence of approval from a discerning 

| publie warrants the publishers in assuring the readers of the Museum that theyintend to make the book not 

vuly more rich and instructive in matter, but beautiful and attractive in appearance, 

| Each number contains at least thirty-two pages of choice reading, and numerous engravings ; making at the 

|  iose of the year a beautiful volume of nearly four hundred pages, embellished with over one hundred engravings, 

| wat several pieces of musjc, eet 

| The design of this worx‘1s to sidin the formation of character; esta“lish good principles ; cultivate right 

|  feeiings ; furnish innocent amusement ; promote eorrect habits of body, mind, and heart, and store the mind 

with useful knowledge. . 

| sume of the leading features of the work are— History, Geography, Geology, Natural History, Travels, Br 

| Oyrapny, etc.; accompanied by lighter matter in the form of Tales, Sketches by Seg and Land, Narratives of Ke 

marxable Occurrences, Anecdotes, Fables, Allegories, Poetry and Music. 

j ‘That nothing may be inserted inconshtent with morality and virtue, great care is taken to have every arti- 

| ele tncroughly digested before it is adinitted into this work, 1t is designed to be interesting not only for the 
wument, but to be of permanent value.and fit to form a part of every fumily library. it hgs thus far met with 

| the decided approbation of all classes of community, and has received the highest commendation from the 
prgss throughout the country. 1t combines amusement with instruction, and is admirably calculated to cre- 

me 1m young persons a taste for reading. : 

All orders and communications should be sent, post paid, to 8S. T. ALLEN & Co., 142 Nassau st, 
iv. York, or fur the Easrery Acency, to JAMES E. HICKMAN, 114 School st., Boston, who 
will continue to supply the Eastern States with this unparalleled work. None shall complain 
vt wne want of punctualityin the delivery of the Museum vand Playmate. On the 
way expected, every little boy and girl will find Mr. Merry with his pleagant face at the 


uvor. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, ‘NOME 
ONE DULLAR AND FIFTY CENTS aT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, | but 
war E-vory boy and girl will feel happier by having their Museunt punctually paid for, and willerer after be tuese cre 
better men and women for it. he 
wa Sets of Merry’s Museum, comprising nine splendid volumes, in various styles of binding, always on hand. Look ‘ 
Tuey embrace valuable information on almost all subjects, and are in themselves a complete Lisrary for a fami- , 
iy ur s¢nool, We might fill pages with commendations from the best writers and best judges in the cour iren—pt 





we ye . 
AGENTS WANTED! Good agents will find profitable employment in circulating this work, Satisfactory if four j 

| @tedentials as to character will be required, and aninvestment of $15 to $20. av wh 

| A PREMIUM! A complete set of Merry’s Museum, comprising nine splendid volumes, will be given to any Say WhO | 


fnutvidual who will send to 8. 8, Allen & Co., 142 Nassau street, twenty-five subscribers, with the money. the two 

t mag ge ; 
| i Cammendatory Patires, age 
Tu baby 


1 | We oer recommend Merry's Muscum to the attention of parents. believing it to be highly usefal and ‘ 
1) fa strnetive” N. W. Taytor, D. D.. B. Sizurmax, LL. D,, C. A, Goopricn, D. D.. Yale College. dren ha 
hy} ~ it wall expand the mind andimprove the heart, and is richly deserving the patronage of every family.” 
L. Bacon, D, D., H, Croswett, D. D. New-Haven whey hai 
































|| “meof the most usefal publications ever issued from the American press.” C. B, Sixacetor. 
1 “ {tatihost makes me regret that my children are growing up, that we shall no longer take Merry’s Museum MkeS ar 
' |{ When has given us so many pleasant evenings.” A Fatues, Te, 
) i “im sae difficult task of writing for the young, Mr. Goodrich has no equal in this country.— [New-York Evau Using 10 
re }| esse. : = 
ss F |! _ = Worth a thousand of the trashy periodicals which children will read, if they have nothing better.” —[Nor- tad flow 
» |) Wica Courier, P 
iF ' wexervedly the most popular work of the kind ever published.” J. Hones. bow of | 
‘ i s wuuW not whe.e to look for a more valuable set of books. Their moral influence is decidedly good.” rope, th 
: 4 . Rev, J. 8, C. Assort. Tn 
' | , _© .4ot 4 town or village in the United States, where Mr. Goodrich is not favorably known.” -[Boston Cou- are put 
| Late. 5 | 
? . . 
* | * fhe men most inquired after in England were Judge Story and Peter Parley.” Hon, Dax. WEBSTER. al 
r) pen’ \ “ worthy of a place in every private and public juvenile Library in our land.” Rev. J. J. Owes, D. D. d her 
: “ a must successful attempt to interest the curiosity of the young, and impart valuable instruction.” 2 V0] 
th ‘ ren C. B. Happvocx, D. D. 
a * sume examined Merry’s Museum. The work contains much valuable information, and I recommend it as 
2 sultabie work to be introduced into common school libraries. CuristopHen MonGan. 
i Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of New-York. 
. 8 T. ALLEN & CO. 
} Publishers and Proprietors, 
5 9 142 Nassau street, New-York. 
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The Cat and Kittens. 


‘OME people hate cats and kittens; 
\ but what should we do without 
tlese creatures ? 

Look at this group!—the three chil- 
iren—puss, the mamma, and her family 
It is difficult to 
ay who are happiest—the little boy and 
te two girls, the grave, dignified, pur- 
rug old mother, or the soft, gentle, play- 
ful baby-cats. Here we see, these chil- 
iren have forgotten their other sports ; 
they have given up their spades, and 
nkes and hoes, which they had been 
ising in their tiny gardens; the birds 
wiflowers are neglected ; they think not 
tow of bread and butter: the jumping- 
‘pe, the swing, the race and the scampecr, 
ne put aside — and all for good old puss 
aud her four beautiful kittens, 

VOL, XIX 11 


if four young ones! 





What could the children do without 
these creatures? And then—think of 
the rats and mice! How these pestilent 
brutes would multiply and replenish 
the earth, if all the cats were gone! 
Why, they’d almost eat the house down. 
They’d gnaw the cupboards all to pieces ; 
they’d devour the bread and cheese, 
nibble the meat, spoil the sausages, get 
drowned in the milk, play hide and go 
seekin the apple-sauce, revel in the plas- 
tering by day, and hop, skip and jump 
over our beds at night! Who could 
sleep, with a rat nibbling at his toe, or a 
mouse sitting upon his nose! We should, 
indeed, be turned out of house and home. 
So, I pray those people who hate cats, to 
consider how we should supply their 
place, if they were all to be banished. 
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162 A SCENE IN NEW YORK. 


A Scene in New 


Susan. O, mamma! I am glad to see 
you again. I have been walking up and 
down Broadway several times in search 
of you. 

Mamma. Why, my dear, I will tell 
you how you missed me. I went into 
a baker’s shop, thinking you would fol- 
low me, but I suppose you did not see 
me goin. When I came out, I found 
you were nowhere to be seen, so [I re- 
turned home. 

S. O! what nice little crackers you 
have bought, Mamma! Thank you, Iam 
very hungry after my walk. How good 
they taste ! 

M. What would you do, my dear, if 
when you were hungry, you could get 
nothing to eat? I sawa very sad sight 
at the bakery, and if you like, I will tell 
you about it. 

S. Do, pray, Mamma. To besure, I had 
rather hear about pleasant things—but 
no matter; you will make it interesting 
at any rate. 

M. I went, as I told you Susan, into 
a baker’s shop to buy a piece of ginger- 
bread, for I was hungry. <As I was eat- 
ing, a little boy came in: he was very 
nicely dressed in a blue coat, with bright 
buttons, and a pretty cap upon his head. 
Yollowing close behind him was a boy 
about his age, but very ragged, with a 
hat without a brim, and neither shoes 
nor stockings on his feet. 

S. O poor boy, I dare say some per- 
son had given him some money to buy a 


* piece of bread. 


York.—A_ Dialogue, 


M. Not so fast, my dear—he had 00 
money, but the well-dressed little to; 
had, and he went straight up to one of the 
young women in attendance, and askej 
for some crackers. She smiled and saij 
“Good morning, Theodore!” She they 
gave him what he desired, and he began 
to eat. 

S. O, Mamma! did he not give the 
poor little ragged boy any? 

M. No; for the little boy instead of 
asking Theodore for one, went up to hin 
and with a threatening gesture, told hin 
he was going to have one of his crack- 
ers. 

“ No, you're not!” said Theodore. 

“ Yes, I am though,” said the boy aim 
ing a blow at Theodore. 

“You sha’nt have one, I tell you,’ 
said Theodore, who now became a little 
alarmed, 

“ We'll see,” said the other, and run- 
ning out of the door, placed himself 
that Theodore could not get out. 

S. O Mamma! what a wicked little 
fellow ! 

M. Stop, my dear Susan, before you 
judge him too severely. He was prob 
ably hungry —very hungry, and this 
made him unreasonable. I have 0 
doubt if he had asked Theodore kindly 
for one of his biscuits, he would have 
given him one, for he was a nice looking 
lad, and I dare say he had been brought 
up to give some of his good things © 
others—but he did not like being threat 





ened. 
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SCRAPS. 


This little scene affected me very 
much. I thought how many poor chil- 
” are led into crime by poverty and 
tunzerand cold. I took some cents from 
* purse, and was just going to give 
em to the destitute boy, with some 
tind words of advice, when he moved 
if. feeling I suppose that he could not 
«eowplish his purpose. How sad it is, 
py dear little girl, to see a hungry 
child ! 

S Oyes, Mamma! I always pity poor 
ittle beggars that have no money, and I 
wuetimes give them some of my bread 
weake How very grateful I ought to 
i for being so well fed, and clothed and 
deltered ; I often think of that pretty 
tun which begins, 

“Whene’er I take my walks abroad 

How many poor I see ; 
What shall I render to my God 


For all his gifts to me.” 


. INFANTA. 


Personal Movements. 


Tze Martin family, colored, have ar- 
ted in town, at their summer resi- 
ince, which they have commenced fur- 
ishing, Mrs. Martin anticipates an 
iilition toher family of six or seven dur- 
igthe season. She is considered to be in 
utera hard box. Mrs. Swallow was 
‘aight eaves-dropping on Saturday, and 
‘untentionally twitted herself of it 
fore night. A child named Phebe 


a‘ strayed from home; her mother, a 


pm little woman, is all round the sub- 
wos calling for her. A nest has been 
wught to be feathered by Robin. No ar- 
"sthas been made, as it is believed that 
Wen tue bills are presented next sum- 
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mer, they will be paid by drafts on the 
Connecticut River Bank. Something of 
a lark took place up in the meadow last 
week : itis understood that the party 
got sky high Springfield Rep. 
— 
Sagacity ina Dog. 

“ Dea” informs us that while passing 
through Washington Street last Sunday 
morning, on his way to church, he ob- 
served a pointer dog standing on a point 
upon the opposite sidewalk; as this 
seemed somewhat singular, our informant 
states that he paused for a moment in 
order to ascertain at what the dog was 
pointing, and was astonished to find, on 
looking up in the direction of the point, 
that it was at the sign of A. PAR- 
TRIDGE. We think there is nothing 
in Mr. Jesse’s collection of anecdotes of 
dogs that surpasses this.— Newspaper. 


—— 


The Sailor in Trouble. 


Tue boat of a whaler was once knocked 
several feet in the air by a blow of the 
tail of a fish to which it was fast. Upon 
coming down, the steersman fell into 
the whale’s mouth, and the teeth of the 
animal closed upon his leg. After being 
in this terrible position for some time, he 
was released, picked up by another boat, 
and carried on board, where, while pre- 
parations were made to amputate his 
crushed limb, he was asked what he 
“thought of while in the mouth of the 
whale?” With the utmost simplicity 
he replied, 

“Why, I thought she would yield 
about sixty barrels !” 
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164 WONDERFUL TREES: 


Wonderful Trees, No. 


HIS tree is mentioned several times 
Vs the Bible, and is frequently al- 
luded to by the ancient writers. It had 
a variety of names, and this circum- 
stance has rendered it difficult to identi- 
fy the particular tree of which the wri- 
ters were speaking. It seems to have 
been principally used in forming musi- 
cal instruments, such as harps and psal- 
teries. The terraces of Solomon’s tem- 
ple were made of this tree, as will be 
seen by referring to the 9th chapter of 
the Second Book of Chronicles, 11th 
verse : “ And the king made of the al- 
mug tree terraces to the house of the 





THE ALMUG TREE. 
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§—The Almug Tree, 


Lord, and to the king’s palace, and harps 
and psalteries for singers; and there 
were none such seen before in the laud 
of Judah.” Josephus, the Jewish bis 
torian, particularly describes this tree. 
He says, “ The ships from Ophir brougit 
| precious stones and pine trees (that 1s, 
almug trees), which Solomon made us 
of for supporting his temple and his pas 
ace, as also for making the harps aud 
psalteries of the Levites. But let none 
imagine that these pine trees were hike 
those which are now so named: but tho 
we speak of were like the wood of " 
| fig-tree, but whiter and more shining: 
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It is impossible, at this day, to decide | 


sh any certainty upon the identity of 
this ee with any species now existing. 
Tie meaning of the word almug is un- 
toon, and therefore all clue to its ori- 


ip aud history is lost. It is probable | 


that the species is now extinct. Some 


writers supposed it to be gummy-wood, | 
of which an engraving is given; but a_ 


tee abounding in resin must have been 
very unfit for the manufacture of musi- 
alinstruments, Others thought it to 
bebony or pine; but the pine was too 
«umon in Judea and the neighboring 
ountry, to search for it as far as Ophir. 
The Septuagint version of the Bible ren- 
ders it wrought wood. The Rabbins., 


rio were Jewish doctors or teachers, 


called it coral; probably from the tex- 
ture and color of the wood resembling 
that article. A distinguished traveller 


Supposes the almug tree to have been 


the cypress, and observes, that in Italy 
the wood of the latter tree is used for 
Violins, harpsichords and other stringed 
instruments. Other writers suppose it 
to be the sandal, while others still be- 
lieve the particular species of wood to 
| be wholly unknown tous. Left as we 
are to conjecture on the subject, we 
might not have thought it worth while 
to give the tree a place in our series, 
were it not for the interest connected 
with it from its having been largely 
used in the construction of Solomon’s 
temple. 


> 


A Most Wonderful Tree! 


Hatrietp, March 10, 
| R, Merry :—Your accounts of won- 
“ae trees have amused and in- 
tructed me exceedingly. I am some- 
thing of a botanist in my way, and am 
wore pleased with articles on natural 
listory, &e., than with the stories and 


puzzles of which the Museum has such 
a store. I send you a description of a 
very important tree which you have thus 
far omitted: I am afraid, intentionally. 
I have adopted a method of numeration 
which you will see does not interfere 
with your own numbering. 





Wonderful Trees, No. 9}.—The Hat Tree. 


This tree is found in all civilized 
touutries. It is a native of all latitudes, 
id is indigenous in all longitudes, 
Its mode of production is somewhat pe- 
cular; it is neither raised from seed, 
bot is it propagated from cuttings. You 
uy it ready made in the shops, and set 
‘outin your entry. It can hardly be 
td to take root, though it bears two 


crops of fruit a year—the winter and 
summer fashions. Its trunk is used as 
a receptacle for umbrellas, which water 
its roots with the dews of heaven. Its 
branches are called pegs, and are some- 
times found useful as hoop-sticks in 
families where there are children. A 
looking-glass is sometimes attached to it, 
probably for the purpose of strengthen- 
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ing the tree in its illusion, by passing | alluded to, Behind was mg long-|o: 

itself off for a glassy lake, by the side} battledore. Underneath I found ie 

of which the tree is supposed to be| pins, (one of which was a needle) 

growing. One remarkable fact con-| parched corn, the shuttlecock belongins 

nected with this truly wonderful tree is, | to the battledore, a five cent piece, and 

that its wood is sometimes mahogany, | aleft-hand glove. So much for our hy 

sometimes cherry: now it is black wal-| tree. I invite every one to examine 

nut, now red cedar: and nature has | their own, at least once a year. A fire 

even carried her freaks so far as to pro- | cent piece will be found sufficient cop. 

duce plants with the trunk of one sub- pensation for the trouble. 

stance, and the pegs of another. Glue I remain yours treely, 

is by some supposed to be the principal Castor Pec. 

agent in this phenomenon. Engrafting —_>—__. 

is believed by others to explain away The Emperor Solyman. ( 

the mystery. The Hat tree is more ex-| WuenSolyman,the Magnificent, march. @ , HE 

traordinary than the India-rubber tree,|ed to the conquest of Belgrade, in one 

for ready-made, full-grown India-rubbers | 1571, a woman of the common sort M ter, wh 

are often seen around its roots; more|approached him, and complained bit * —_ 

wonderful than the bamboo, for its canes | terly, that, while she was sleeping, sol: ag - 

have ornamented handles. It has no|diers had carried off her cattle, which — 

bark or rind, but several coats. Its | was all the property she had. a 

shape is such, that by throwing a sheet “ You must have been buried ina sltitudes 

over it, you have a very excellent phan- | very deep sleep,” said the emperor, “not meerane 

tom. This might be utilized as the | to hear the noise the robbers made.” — 

ghost in Hamlet, in private theatricals. “Such, sire, was indeed the case.’ pa 
I once took the trouble to count the | replied the woman ; “for I slept in the A — 

contents of our hat tree, Mr. Merry. | full confidence that your highness was -igularit 

We area large family, besides two horses | watching over the public safety.” ~ 

and a poultry-yard. I made the inves- Solyman was so delighted with this ‘te of ‘ 

tigation at night, when all our head-ap- | answer, that he ordered full amends to - whi 

parel had been exchanged for night-caps. | be made for her loss. ee 

You will not, therefore, be surprised to —— + perf 

hear, that upon the various pegs were Wuen Judge Peters of Penn. 13 Fent to 1 

three hats, two caps (one with the vizor | Speaker of the House of Assembly, on¢ ng ab 

off,) a cloak, a coat, two bonnets, (where | of the members in crossing the room trif- ~~ 

the bandbox was no one knows,) a hat=| ped on the carpet and fell. A general my he 

brush, and a clothes-broom. In the lower | laugh was the consequence. The Julg? wi 

part were two umbrellas, three canes, | with the utmost gravity cried out, “ Order, ana, 

and my brother Jack's riding-whip. | order, gentlemen, a member has taken an " 

Lower still were the india-rubbers before | the floor.” ” as 
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GOTHE’S HOUSE.—FONT 





Gothe’s House. 


‘\() THE was a celebrated German wri- 
Tier, who flourished at the close of the 
st century. Above we give a picture 
‘lis cottage, which was situated in 


\imar, where he spent a great part of. 


‘time. Weimar is now resorted to by 
uiltitudes, who delight to visit a spot 
wsecrated by genius. It is situated 
iaromantic valley, and surrounded by 
we most delightful environs. 

A curious story is told of Gothe’s 
agularity. He was insensible to nau- 
wus smells, except that of apples in a 
tute of decay. This he could not en- 


we, while Schiller, his friend and rival | 


ifame, was, on the contrary, fond of it 
4 perfume. Gé6the, on one occasion, 
"at to make Schiller a visit ; the latter 
ing absent at the moment, Géthe sat 
“wa to await his return. After a short 
ace, he felt a strange dizziness, which 
‘iged him to leave the room. Schiller’s 
eran in searching for the cause of 
is, at last discovered some twenty 
inples, in various stages of decomposi- 
‘l, Which his master had placed in a 
aver to perfume his wardrobe! 





| 
| 
} 
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Font of Stratford. 
UR readers are probably all of them 
aware that Shakspeare, the great poet 
of nature, was born at Stratford upon 
Avon, in England. Though it is more 
than 250 years since his time, there still 
exist many buildings and relics connect- 
ed with his name and fame. 
them is the font in which he was bap- 


Among 


_ tized, and of which we give an engrav- 


ing above. It is at present dilapidated, 
but appears to have been once perpen- 
dicular, of elegant design and good ex- 
ecution. It served for a long time as a 
receptacle for rain water, but is now 
preserved in a gentleman’s garden. 
Another incident connected with the 
poet’s early life has been perpetuated in 


| a curious manner. He had, when young, 


planted a mulberry tree in his garden 
After his death, the mulberry was cut 
down, and riven to pieces for the fire. 
But a watch-maker of Stratford hearing 
of the event, purchased the whole, and 
every piece was converted, in the course 
of years, into boxes, goblets, tobaeco 
stoppers, &e. Thus genius converts 
common wood into gold! 
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Birds at Home, No. 4—The Domestic Dove, 


XIE pigeon tribe are one of the 
| most numerous and most widely 
distributed, and in some respects the 
most interesting families of the feather- 
ed race. Notwithstanding their num- 


bers, their beauty and the proverbial 
} 


kindness sf their dispositions, only one 
species has been brought into subjection 
by man. This is the common house- 
dove, known in its wild state as the rock- 
pigeon. 

This bird may be called a voluntary 
dweller in pigeon-houses. He does lit- 
tle else than accept the hospitality man 
extends towards him, graciously eating 


| the food provided for him, and deignixg 

to abide beneath an artificial shelter. 
They can be said to perform no very 
important services in return for this 
kindness, only affording us an interest 
ing occupation in watching and admiring 
_ their loving disposition. 

Their appearance is changed by do 
'mestication, but still there are certs 
characteristics of the wild bird whic 
|are never entirely obliterated. There 
‘are two dusky bars across each of th? 
closed wings, and the lower part of the 
‘back bluish grey. Their length is ab * 
‘thirteen inches, and the stretch of t 
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sings not much less than two feet. The 
-ywage over the whole body, both in 
clothing feathers and the feathers of 
gicht is remarkably compact. 
“These birds have great power over 
‘omselves in the air, even when the 
rod blows with great violence. They 
yay be seen out when the wind is so 
gormy that one would be required to 
ward both his head and feet, to prevent 
iw from losing his hat at one extremi- 
, or from staggering or tumbling 
‘rough instability at the other. They 
nay be seen wheeling and doubling so 
i to fly in all winds without turning a 
father, apparently for no other purpose 
ian to exercise their wings. 

Beneath my window is a large dove- 
iouse, the inmates of which give me a 
reat deal of amusement. The estab- 
shment began with a pair of common 
‘ue doves, a pair of carriers, and a pair 
{ fan-tails. One of the blue doves 
scaped, leaving his little wife disconso- 
ate. One of the carriers died, and the 
jor widower refuses to be consoled. 
le is a slim, graceful fellow, white as 
‘wow, With beautiful bright eyes, which 
ie turns up most pathetically. Another 
uate was procured for him, but he takes 
W0 notice of her at all, at which she is 
‘ighly indignant, 

\fter these doves had been kept shut up 
thout a week, their cage door was open- 
td, and out they came on to the roof of 
the house, where they pass the day, re- 
triug at night to their pigeon-house. 

The day of their liberation they ex- 
acised their wings a little, but showed 
W inclination to desert shale new abode. 
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One of the fantails, wishing apparently 
to show off to several persons who were 
standing at the window watching their 
movements, mounted majestically up 
into the air above the house-top. Now, 
it is well known, that on account of their 
elaborate tails, they cannot fly down- 
wards, but are obliged to tumble down 
heels over head. Well! Mrs. Fantail, 
after getting as high as she thought best, 
began to come down, and down she 
came, but being unable to steer, descend- 
ed ingloriously into a neighboring chim- 
ney, from which, alas! she never came 
out! What must have been the as- 
tonishment of the cook, to see her din- 
ner already provided, or what that of 
the dove, to find herself sweeping the 
chimney ! 

But now what amuses me more than 
all, is, that the blue dove and remain- 
ing fantail have mated, and are building 
a nest in one of the pigeon-holes. The 
fantail watches every motion of his 
mate, and scarcely allows her to leave 
the nest even to eat, driving her back to 
it every time she leaves it, until she 
sometimes cunningly flies away, know- 
ing the advantage she has over him in 
this respect. You can see by his looks 
how anxious he is to follow her, but I 
think the fate of his former mate deters 
him, for I have never seen him fly since ; 
he exercises himself by promenading 
majestically around the roof, pecking at 
the other two disconsolate pigeons, and 
cooing to his mate. 

For the benefit of those who have any 
intention of keeping pigeons either for 
the amusement of it or fcr the profit, 
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let me speak of the construction and 
management of a pigeon-house. The 
house should be on a slope facing the 
south, and the roof should be of a pretty 
steep inclination, to enable the birds 
to bask in the sun. Water should be 
near, and it should not be shaded or (if 
in the country,) closely surrounded by 
trees; it is better indeed that it should 
stand by itself, so that the birds may 
not be disturbed in their labors. 

Though most of the old pigeon-houses 
are square, a circle is preferable, and it 
might be defended both. inside and out 
by a projecting ledge below all the 
pigeon-holes, to prevent all destructive 
animals from reaching there; and be- 
side this projecting ledge, there should 
be others higher up, for the birds to 
alight upon as they enter their abode. 
Cleansing the inside frequently, and 
whitewashing the outside as occasion re- 
quires, are also very necessary opera- 
tions. The fact is, that pigeon-houses 
are like all other things, if they are ex- 
pected to be either profitable or amusing, 
they must be attended to. A flock will 
often desert a carelessly kept house, for 
the establishment of some neighbor, 
merely because it is in better order, and 
the reproving deserters make no hesita- 
tion in coming to levy their contribu- 
tions upon the coops of their slovenly 
masters. 

These birds have no song with which 
tocharm the ear; their only note is the 
plaintive monotonous coo. They raise 
two or three broods in a season, each 
brood consisting generally of two. Their 
flesh is considered very good eating, 





but this I for one could easily dispens: 
with, even though I would not resey}), 
the lady who remonstrated with the 
butcher for killing a lamb. “Why 
Marm,” replied he, “ you would not ex: 
it alive, would you 2” 

My feelings toward the feathere] 
tribe are decidedly romantic, but stil] jt 
does not extend so far as to prevent me 
from appreciating them ‘as food. My 
little readers, because I “ own up” to the 
eating of chickens, partridges, pigeons, 
&e., would not, I hope think that I ought 
to sign myself “ Minnie the Blood. 
thirsty!” Oh no! of wanton cruelty | 
would not be guilty. There is a little 
song I sung at infant school when I firs 
began to raise my voice in song. It 
made an impression upon me then which 
I never shall forget. 


If ever I see on bush or tree, 
Young birds in a pretty nest, 

I must not in my play steal the birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 


My mother I know would sorrow show, 
Should I be stolen away ; 
So I’ll speak to the birds in my softest words, 
Nor hurt them in my play. 
Missie. 
——@—— 

Last week, in the Crown Court, before 
Mr. Baron Alderson, a juryman, on the 
oath being administered, addressing the 
clerk, said: “Speak up, I can not heat 
what you say.” Baron Alderson: “ 5t?; 
are you deaf?” Juror: “ Yes, of one 
ear.” The learned judge: “ Then you 
had better leave that box, for it 1s nece* 
sary that jurymen should hear both suis 








ter. 


The bon mot created a good deal of laugh: 
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Thorwald, the Norwegian Rover, 






CHAPTER VII. 


\ REAT was the satisfaction 
fq) of Thorwaid’s crew, when 
ey found themselves once more under 
ail for the New World. They had bid- 
in good-bye to their newly made 
tends, with many promises to return 
that way on their voyage homeward ; 
Thorwald and Fredegonde had ex- 
‘hanged their last, their very last fare- 
ell, and the ship was standing out of 
the harbor, with a fair breeze for the 
south, Iceland soon faded from the 
new, and as the summit of Mt. Hecla. 
ihe last point visible, sank beneath the 
horizon, Thorwald covered his face with 
iis hands and remained a long time in 
‘lent thought. What passed in his 
und, history saith not. But reasoning 
fom what we have observed in other 
“ses of the sort, we suppose that he was 
‘tipping over in imagination the years 
that must intervene between him and his 
return to Norrland with his fair Icelandic 
bride: he was building castles in the air 
and discovering continents in the sea. 





In his mind’s eye, he saw 
himself returning from his 
wanderings, with Harold on 
one arm and F'redegonde on 
the other: and he pictured 
to himself his feelings, if in- 
- Stead of seeing the frozen 
island disappear from the vi- 
sion, he was gazing cagerly in 
the distance for the first 
sight of its rugged coasts, as it rose 
from among the waves. Then he sighed, 
and sighed again, and then remembering 
his duty as commander of the expedition, 
he sprang to his feet, and dashing away 
the tears gathering in his eye, sought 
to inspire his followers with hope and 
good heart. 


The ship was now some twenty miles 
from Iceland, when a curious appear- 
ance in the water attracted Thorwald’s 
observation. The seawas calm except 
in one spot directly in the ship’s path, 
some hundred fathoms ahead. The 
waves were here convulsed by some un- 
seen cause, and were rolling and tossing 
in all directions without the least visible 
reason. Thorwald altered the vessel’s 
course, and passed some distance to the 
right. Suddenly in the midst of the 
agitation, a rock appeared among the 
surf, and then another and another. The 
rolling of the waves increased to such a 
degree, that the ship, though now rap- 
idly leaving the spot, was tossed about 


| more violently than she had been in any 
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storm she had encountered. The whole 
bottom of the ocean seemed to be con- 
vulsed, for an island nearly a mile in 
length, was upheaved by the waves, and 
piled many feet above the level of the 
sea. The water, in rolling back from 
the rocks, nearly dragged Thorwald 
and his vessel beneath the surface. 
They escaped, however, as by a miracle. 
The island presented a jagged outline, 
with unsightly fragments of rock rising 
into the air. This phenomenon Thorwald 
remembered to have been told was not 
uncommon in the neighborhood of Ice- 
land. Islands sometimes appeared in 
this manner along its coasts and as sud- 
denly disappeared. Their creation was 
ascribed to volcanic agency, and he 
thought the specimen that had just fall- 
en under his observation, might very 
naturally be attributed to the same 
cause that had so agitated Mt. Hecla 
the day before. 

A strong northerly wind which now 
sprung up, promised to bear them quick- 
ly away from these dangerous latitudes. 
They sailed towards the south for many 
days, and passed so near to the coast of 
Greenland, as to feel the colder temper- 
ature of the air. This spot once passed, 
every day’s sail brought them into a 
milder and more genial climate, or what 
seemed such by contrast. One month 
after leaving Iceland, they descried land 
to the suuth-west, and putting on all sail, 
soon anchored on the coast. Thorwald 
and his crew went ashore,* but found 


* This, the first spot in North America dis- 
covered by the Northmen, was named by them 
Helluland, or “ Land of Rocks.” It is now nam- 
ed Newfoundland. 





only a wild rocky region, without ay: 
kind of verdure. After a brief exp, 
dition into the interior, which the: 
found as barren and as inhospitable “ 
the shores, they re-embarked, and put: 
ting the vessel’s head south, kep 
on their way. A week’s sail brough: 
them to another place, where they 
landed.* They found nothing here but 
a few scattered thickets and white sand 
The land was low and flat, and had , 
desolate, gloomy appearance. Sailing 
onward before a north wind, they reach. 
ed a third spot, which was sheltered by 
an island. There was a balminess in 
the air,a warmth in the rays of the sun 
such as Thorwald had never known be- 
fore. There was a slight haze in the 
air, like smoke, and as the vessel glided 
along the coast, propelled by a gentle 
breeze, he was so overcome by the beauty 
of the scene, and the languid influences 
of the atmosphere, that he stretched 
himself out upon the deck, and gazed at 
the sight in a sort of dreamy wonder 
The ship was within a quarter of a mil 
of the shore—the season was August, 
and Thorwald and his crew were col 
templating, towards the close of a sul 
mer’s day, the variegated scenery of 
Massachusetts. Sometimes they coastel 
along the edge of a deep forest, aud 
sometimes passed by meadows extending 
far into the interior. Thorwald, whow 
eye was accustomed to scenes of wintry 
desolation, was at first unwilling to be 
lieve in the reality of what he saw; le 


———— 








*This country, which received the name ° 
Markland, or “ Flat Land” from the Northmes, 
is now known as Nova Scotia. 
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membered Olaf’s chase after a phantom- 


ae" which after turning upside down, 
and cutting numerous other capers, final- 
iy withdrew from observation altogether. 
He at last gave the order to set the 


ship's head towards shore. As they 
spproached, he gazed with aching eyes, 
slmost expecting to see the fairy scene 
retreat before him. But the meadows 
expanded, and the individual trees began 
tostand out from the forests which they 
helped to form. A river flowed into the 
ocean at the spot to which the vessel 
mas urging her way. Its banks were 
gattered here and there with flowers, 
rhile the graceful shadows of elms and 
naples were thrown from shore to shore 
ly the declining sun. As they entered 
the stream, the wind died away, but the 
tide, which was setting strongly in, bore 
them before it. Signs of animal life be- 
gun now to appear on every side. There 
vere birds in the trees, curious four-leg- 
ged creatures, such as Thorwald had 
never seen, among the bushes, and fish 
in the river. But not a human being 
vas present to welcome the strangers. 
They sounded their conch-shells, and 
the echoes reverberated from hil! to 
till, but they waited in vain for a reply. 
The shadows of the elms grew longer 
ind longer, and a shade came over the 
scene. The vessel kept noiselessly on 
her way, the daring Norwegians stand- 
ing in silence, contemplating the scene. 
Then the sun, whose last rays lingered 
‘ moment on the topmast, disappeared 
cutirely, and twilight came on. Gradual- 
ly the darkness increased, and the stars 
‘peared. The anchor was thrown over, 
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and they came to a pause for the night. 
Thus were a party of hardy Northmen, 
who had sailed across the Northern 
Ocean, from their home among the Arctic 
Regions, who had passed by the Mael- 
strom, and escaped the fury of Mt. Hecla, 
calmly pillowed upon the bosom of a 
New England river. 

Thorwald’s sleep was troubled that 
night in a variety of ways. First, 
the bullfrogs on the banks prolonged 
their melodies to a most unreasonable 
hour; secondly, the mosquitoes of the 
neighborhood came in a body to the 
ship, and insisted on introducing them- 
selves to the strangers, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour. Finally, when 
he had fallen into his first slumber, a 
tormenting vision whispered in his ear 
that the land he had discovered was a 
spell his own brain had conjured up. 
He started from his berth, and running 
on deck, strained his half-opened eyes at 
the darkness around him. The vessel 
lay at anchor, and the river, its banks, 
and the trees overhanging them. were 
plainly visible by the light of the stars. 
He commended himself to 
again, and slept soundly for some hours. 
He was awaked by a violent crash, 
and again he ran on deck. A change 
had come over the scene. The stars 
were no longer visible, and the darkness 
was so profound, that though the boat- 


slumber 


swain was talking in Thorwald’s ear, he 
could not see him at all. The rain was 
falling in torrents; vivid flashes of 
lightning threw a blue glare over 
river and shore, and loud peals of thun- 
der filled the air with a constant roar. 
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The startled Norwegians were gathered 
together in groups, terrified at this war 
of the elements, A summer thunder- 
storm was a novelty to them. The at- 
mosphere of Norway had never accus- 
tomed them to such displays. The 
Aurora Borealis, nights and days of 





three months each, mock suns, fata mor. 
gana, and such like meteorological trife: 
had been familiar to them from boyhood 
but a thunderstorm, a midnight, ram: 
pant, swashing thunderstorm, they never 
saw that till they anchored in the Mer. 
rimac ! 


——— 


A Letter from Billy Bump! 


EAR MOTHER :—It is so long 
)) since I wrote to you last, that you 
may imagine I am dead, or lost, or have 
forgotten you. Lorgotten you? no, no, 
my dear mother. If you could look in- 
to my heart, you would not say that. 
I might forget everything else, but not 
you. Far off as | am—mixed up in this 
queer, strange, wild, odd, absurd, sub- 
lime city of San Francisco—yet not a 
day, not an hour passes, but I think 
of the little brown house at Sundown— 
of you and father, and everything else in 
that little paradise. 

But I must tell you what has happen- 
ed since I wrote last. You know that I 
succeeded in recovering $30,000 of Se- 
fior Naldi, and that this belonged to the 
creditors of uncle Ben. I have since 
learned that they gave the whole of it 
to aunt and cousin Lucy. They are 
well off now, and I am very glad of it. 
[ sometimes feel a little proud that they 
are indebted to me for their good for- 
tune. Perhaps I ought not to feel so, 
for they had been very kind to me, and 
it was natural for me to do all in my 
power to serve them. 

But why has not cousin Lucy written 





tome? Has she forgotten me? Is she 
insensible to my efforts in her behalf! 
A few kind words from her would pa; 
me for all I have done—but even these 
she could not bestow. Oh, how hard it 
is to feel that we are forgotten by those 
we love, and those who owe us thanks! 

There certainly was never such 4 
place got together before, as this San 
Francisco. The people are rushing in 
from all quarters of the world—from 
Europe, from the United States, from 
Canada, Mexico, South America, the 
Sandwich Islands, Oregon, and even 
from China. The oddest looking thing 
you ever saw upon the water has arrived 
here from the Celestial Empire. It was 
manned entirely by Chinese. It brought 
a large quantity of tea and various other 
articles; among them was a lot of su: 
perb crape shawls, but there were 20 
women here to wear them. They were 
purchased, however, and will be seat 
from this place to New York. Thus 
the trade with China, it seems, is turned 
west instead of east—and this at some 
future day is likely to be the established 
course of traffic between that countty 
and the United States. 
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But I must proceed with my story. 
Inmediately after arriving here, I began 
» think of the best means of acquiring 


noney. This, indeed, is uppermost in 


serybody’s mind. Everybody here, as 
_ matter of course, has the gold fever. 
Under its influence, not only reasonable, 
but unreasonable means are adopted for 
iojuiring the precious metal. The lead- 
ing idea is to go to the mines, and after 
«me reflection I determined to go there 
myself. 

I therefore joined a company of four 
persons, and we set out on the journey. 
Most people go by water, in small ves- 
vlsand steamboats, but as the fare is 
‘ixty dollars a head, most of our party 
rere too poor to adopt this course. We 
purchased a tent, kettle, two stools, three 
four scrapers, spades, hoes, pans, &c. 
These we sent by a boat. Having made 
ilour preparations, we proceeded on foot. 

After travelling for six days, we reach- 
il the banks of the river Sacramento, 
wd four days after, our tent and other 
tlings arrived in the boat. We were 
patient to begin, and therefore, taking 
wr luggage, we proceeded along the 
tanks of the river about seven miles, to 
ilace which had been represented as 
‘ry rich in gold. We were, of course, 
‘good deal fatigued; but the idea of 
iyging up gold from the earth almost 
plentiful as gravel stones, kept us in 
‘constant state of excitement. Every- 
Where, we met with persons like our- 


eS ee. + aa 
“Ves going in search of the divine metal. 


{ r| i x. . 
Nitlooking customers were they in 
‘eueral, and some of them were the 
‘“angest specimens you ever beheld. 
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At last, we reached our place of des- 
tination. We could hardly stay to erect 
our tent, so eager were we to begin. 
Everything being at last ready, we took 
our scrapers and pans, and distributed 
ourselves among the rocks. The coun- 
try consisted of a ledge sloping to the ri- 
ver; it was entirely destitute of trees, 
and would have had a sad and dreary 
aspect, but for the treasures which we 
knew to rest in its bosom. 

Never did I look upon the rough, 
gravelly soil with such a keen, intense 
feeling of curiosity, as when I first knelt 
down and began to scrape among the 
sand. I experienced some disappoint- 
ment, for the gold did not suddenly 
make its appearance. I had worked 
myself up toa high pitch of hope and 
expectation, and had dreamed of picking 
up lumps as big as my fist—of getting 
suddenly rich—of returning to Boston— 
of going to Sundown, and telling you 
of my good fortune. What delight would 
it be, thought I, to take you and father 
back to Boston--to restore you to society 
and friends—to see you once more hap- 
py and at ease—and to see that cloud, 
that gloomy frown, which has hung on 
father’s brow for so many years, convert- 
ed into smiles by the sunshine of better 
fortune—to experience this, and feel 
that I, your son, poor Billy Bump, had 
done it all! Such had been my dreams 
day and night, for many weeks, and 
when the moment came for bringing 
them to the test of experiment, my feel- 
ings were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. 

Oh! dear mother, if you could have 
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seen me at that moment, down on my 
knees, scraping into the earth with a zeal 
equal to that of a wood-chuck making a 
burrow! My cap was thrown aside— 
my eyes strained with gazing at every 
pebble that came up in the mass of 
earth—my hands half clenched, ready 
Thus I 
began and worked for several minutes 
without success; at length, I made a 
lucky dive into the gravel. Three or 
four shining yellow bits came up, about 
the size of grains of wheat. My heart 
beat violently—again and again I struck 
into the fortunate bed—my fear passed 
away—a sense of joy thrilled through 
me—and I whispered to myself, in my 


to seize the expected treasure. 
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Thus we continued for four weeks 
averaging about an ounce of gold each 
day. In the mean time, nothing remar\. 
able occurred. My hopes had now grown 
into confidence. I was already worth 
about five hundred dollars. Two Years, 
even allowing for drawbacks, woulj 
make me rich; or, at least, rich enough 
to accomplish those schemes so dear ty 
my heart. “Two years,” thought [, 
“are a great while; but the object at 
which I aim is worthy of the sacrifice 
May Heaven bless and preserve my 
poor parents in the mean time!” Aji. 
mated with such thoughts, I pursued my 


‘labor day by day, as sternly and stead. 


ecstacy, “this is not a dream—it is all | 


true; I shall be a rich man yet.”—At 


the same time, perspiration burst from | 


my forehead, and in the excitement, I 
felt, in that lone, desolate spot, an emo- 
tion of happiness, which words cannot 
describe. 

I worked about four hours, and as the 
sun had set, I returned to the tent. I 
had, at least, one ounce of pure gold, 
and my companions had been almost as 
successful as myself. We made our 
supper of ham, which we broiled for 
ourselves. ‘Ve treated ourselves each 
to a single cracker, this being our first 
day, and one of great success. We slept 
each with a blanket around us, well pro- 
tected by our tent. The weather, how- 
ever, had been rainy, and the ground 
was cold and moist, so that we all felt a 
little stiff the next morning. 


However, 
we set about our work with great eager- 
ness, and this day also proved successful. 





ily as if I had been a steam-enging, 
without feeling, and without the wear 
and tear of fatigue. But, alas! a tum 
of fortune was at hand! 

You will understand that the whole 
region around was occupied by different 


parties ; many of these were very will | 


and reckless creatures. Some of them 
drank a great deal, and many of them 
spent the half of every night in gam- 
bling. When the weather got to be hot, 
several of these persons, who lived ir 
regular lives, were attacked with dis 
ease. It seemed to be akind of fever, 
and generally proved fatal in a few 
hours. At least fifty persons near out 
encampment were thus swept off in the 
course of a few days. 


A general panic was the conse 


quence, and most of the diggers fled. 
Our own party had concluded to de- 
camp, but just as we were about mak- 
ing our preparations, one of our nul 
ber was smitten with the disease. He 
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r weeks, Mise giddy, staggered and fell to the 
Old each MB und. Three of our members imme- 


Temark. jiately disappeared, and I never saw 


W grows Mien again. The question then came 
ly worth M.<to what I should do myself. In the 
vO Years, Mest moment of fear, I resolved to go; 
3, Would MM); little reflection satisfied me that 
h enough WH) ys wrong, and that I must stay be- 
0 dear to Micje our sick companion at all haz- 
ought I, is 
object at MH Having made up my mind, I set 
sacrifice Mout my plan as calmly as possible. I 
erve my Minow my danger, but I also felt my 
" Ati- iuty. I immediately put the tent in 
rsued my Wier and got the sick man into it. In 
nd stead- WM short time, he was in a raging fever. 
m-engive, Miijad no medicine, and did not know 
the weat iy touseit,even if I had possessed any. 
| a tum Hivien night came, my situation was 
‘omy enough. The whole region 
the whole Mrund was entirely deserted, The 
different augh, the shout, the hurrah, which 
very Wil “Hii hitherto broken the stillness of the 
of them ioht, were entirely hushed. 
| of them @ The darkness was intense, and I had 
in galt @xiher lamp nor candle. I sat down 
- be hot, i: 0ue corner of the tent, occupied with 
lived "Qs ad and anxious thoughts; I had 
with dis Hibvry little hope of escape from the dis- 
of fever, av itself, In almost every case hith- 
in a TW eo it had proved fatal. I however 
Rear ON Bed to Heaven for support, for pro- 
off in the ; 








eston and deliverance. From this I 
«rved courage and hope, even in a sit- 
“ton $0 forlorn, It isa strange, yet 
patifying thought, that however des- 
Mute Our condition, however remote 
’ nay be from human help, the heart 
(nan may yet draw down strength and 
‘asdlation from heaven. 
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During the whole night, my compan- 
ion raved like a maniac. His mind 
seemed to be filled with horrid dreams. 
His history I had never known. He was a 
Mexican by birth, and went by the name 
of Antonio. He had been in the mining 
country before, and we took him into 
our party, because of his experience. 
He was a man of middle stature, broad 
shoulders, intensely black hair and eyes, 
with very large white teeth. Whenever 
he smiled, these were fully disclosed, 
giving his countenance a singular mix- 
ture of good and evil expression. His 
two upper front teeth had been knocked 
out, opening a hole into his mouth, al- 
most large enough for a mouse to enter. 
As he lay upon his bed, with his pale 
and distorted countenance, his appear- 
ance was really frightful. 

Toward the close of the second day, 
as I was sitting in the tent, watching 
the contortions of the invalid, a sudden 
faintness came over me. Ina few mo- 
ments, everything grew dark, and [ 
soon found myself stretched upon the 
ground. My senses rallied a little, and 
drawing a blanket into one corner of the 
tent, I laid myself down with a convic- 
tion that I was about to take my last 
look upon the realities of life. I rose 
upon my elbow and gazed around. At 
this moment, Antonio did the same. 
He seemed bewildered at first, but 
speedily recollected himself. His eyes 
at last rested upon me. He made a 
faint effort to speak, and finally he said, 
« You sick, too—then we are both lost!” 

“ No, Antonio,” said I, “ the fever is 
past with you, and you will recover; I 
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shall die—I feel sure of it. Swear to| of bitter emotions overwhelmed m 
me, Antonio, that you will send the gold | and I fell back upon the earth. 
I have gathered to my parents, Their After a time, my senses returned and] 
address you will findin my pocket-book. | crept out of the cabin: the fair sunshiyg 
They are poor, Iam their only child— | and the fresh morning breeze reyiyoj 
their only hope. They will mourn my|me. Hope returned, and I determine] 
loss, but this gold will be a great com-|to make an effort for life. I wey 
fort to them. Send it to them, Antonio,| down to the river, though with som 
and you will earn Heaven’s blessing and difficulty, and refreshed myself with 
that of my parents. Do you promise | bath, and also eat a small piece of hay 
it ?” which I had found in the tent. Taking 
“ T swear it!” said he, devoutly cross- | a stick as a cane, I set out for a litt's 
ing himself. I now sank back upon the | valley which I had heard described a 
ground; my brain seemed on fire, and | the residence of a Spanish farmer, about 
my reason wandered. Strange dreams | five miles distant. 
filled my imagination, and terrible pains| By the middle of the afternoon I haf 
racked my body. At last reason van- | proceeded nearly half the way. Feeling 
ished, and [ became lost in insensibil-| faint and weary, I proceeded towarda 
ity. small clump of bushes, for the pur 
How long a time passed, I do not| pose of seeking shelter from the buré| 
know, but at length I seemed to awake|ing sun. I was about to enter, whet 
from a profound sleep. All seemed/I heard a hissing sound, which I well 
strange; but I soon perceived that | knew to be the warning of a rattle-snake. 
I was still in the tent. I gazed around, | I gazed into the open space beneath thd 
but no one was tliere. I spoke; I|shade. There lay the stiffened formef 
called; I screamed ; but there was no} Antonio, and on his breast coiled thé 
reply. Terrified at the idea that I was | hideous reptile whose threatening I had 
thus deserted, I attempted to rise, but | heard! On secing me the creature glis 
staggered and fell. I made new efforts, | ded away. My companion was already 
and crept to the door of the tent. It| swollen and changed toa greenish hue lf 
was the gray of morning. Everything | the poison of the serpent which had caus 
looked fresh and fair, but all was still. | ed his death. At his side lay a larg 
I could see no living being. I shouted | bundle. How useless was it to him—lot 
as loud as my weakness would permit, | futile had proved his treachery to wel 
but there was no reply, save a faint echo | I took the bundle without scrup 
from the opposite hills. | There was my own property, and among 
I went back into the tent and sought | that of Antonio, I found gold and je 
for my bundle. It was gone—my clothes, | els which afterwards proved to be wort 
my pocket-book, my gold—everything | $10,000! 
had been taken away! A mingled tide} But I have not space, my dear Mo 
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der, to tell you my whole story in this 
vite. The most wonderful and pain- 
fal part of my narrative is yet to come. 
[ shall write soon, and then you will 
iow all. In the mean time, may Hea- 
wa bless you and Father, and watch 
over Your son, 
WitiuM Bump. 


a 


Remarkable Story of an 
Albatros. 

Tar subjoined anecdote of an albatros 
: taken from a recent number of 
ie Montreal Transcript. The writer 
wuches for its fidelity to truth. Persons 
to have seen that most restless of 
lids, and are familiar with its strength 
wi its habits, (says the Louisville 
journal,) will have less difficulty in be- 
ieving in this story than those who 
we not seen it. It is an admirable 
tory, and is very well told. 

‘The following most extraordinary 
‘teamstance is furnished in a letter from 
i officer of the 83d regiment, now in 
dia, to a friend in Montreal, Whilst 
te division of the 83d regiment, to 
lich the writer belonged, was on its 
ny to India, being at the time a short 
istanee eastward of the Cape, one of 
ile men was severely flogged for some 
‘ight offence. Maddened at the pun- 
siment, the poor fellow was no sooner 
teased, than, in sight of all his com- 
tides and the ship’s crew, he sprang 
"erboard. There was a high sea run- 
‘ng at the time, and, as the man swept 
“astern, all hope of saving him seemed 


to vanish. Relief, however, came from 
a quarter where no one ever dreamed of 
looking for it before. 
“ During the delay incident on lowering 
a boat, and whilst the crowd on deck 
were watching the form of the soldier 
struggling with the boiling waves, and 
growing every moment less distinct, a 
large albatros, such as are always found 
in those latitudes, coming like magic, 
with an almost imperceptible motion, 
approached and made a swoop at the 
man, who, in the agonies of the death 
struggle, seized it and held it firmly in 
his grasp, and by this means kept afloat 
until assistance was rendered from the 
vessel.” Incredible as this story seems, 
the name of the writer of the letter, 
who was an eye-witness of the scene, 
places its authenticity beyond a doubt. 
But for the assistance thus afforded, 
the writer adds, no power on earth could 
have saved the soldier, as, in consequence 
of the tremendous sea running, a long 
time elapsed before the boat could be 
manned and got down—all this time the 
man clinging to the bird, whose flutter- 
ings and struggles to escape bore him up. 
Who after this should despair? A raging 
sea—a drowning man—an albatros ; 
what eye could see safety under such 
circumstances; or who will dare to call 
this chance? Is it not rather a lesson 
intended to stimulate faith and hope, 
and teach us never to despair, since in 
the darkest moment, when the waves 
dash, and the winds roar, and a gulf 
seems closing over our heads, there may 





be an albatros near. 
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INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 

















T appears that the Indians of the 
| western country have certain curious 
devices, which answer, in some degree, 
the purposes of writing. The pictorial 
inscriptions often found on the rocks in 
various parts of the country, consist of 
the symbolic names of Indians who have 
visited these places. Catlin remarks 
that from the feeling of vanity every- 
where belonging to man, has proceeded 
the habit of recording their names or 
symbols, such as birds, beasts, or rep- 
tiles, by which every family and each in- 
dividual is known. The paintings of 
their robes being also a species of hiero- 
glyphic writing, were in many cases very 
curious, and generally represented the 
exploits of their military lives, which 
they are always anxious to record. 

The same system was to some extent 
adopted for more practical purposes. 
Thatcher says that on a piece of bark, 
or on a large tree with the bark taken 
off for the purpose, by the side of a path, 




















Indian Picture Writing. 


they can, and do give every necessary 
information to those who travel the same 
way. They will, in this manner, le 
them know that they were a warlike par. 
ty, of so many men, from such a place, 
of such a nation, and of such a tribe; how 
many of each tribe were of the party; to 
which tribe the chief or captain belong: 
ed; in what direction they proceeded to 
meet the enemy ; how many days they 
were out, and how many returning; 
what number of the enemy they had 
killed; how many prisoners they had 
brought ; how many scalps they had tak- 
en; whether they had lost any of their 
party, and how many; what enemies 
they had met with, and of how many 
they consisted ; of what nation or tribe 
their captain was, &c.:—all which i 
perfectly understood by them at a single 
glance. 

They will describe a chase in the 
same style. All the tribes adopt this 
practice to some extent; and the print 
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INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 


je anon which it is founded is so natu- 
al and 80 plain, that the Delawares will 
wad the drawings of the Chippewas, 
Shawanees, Wyandots, or Six Nations, 
with nearly as much ease as they decy- 
cher those of their own tribe. 

“Yr. Tanner, who lived some time 
swong the Indians, and was adopted by 
one of the tribes, furnishes the following 
mecdote. He was traversing the woods 
in the early spring, on his way towards 
Red River, when, one morning, he no- 
eed on the borders of a stream, a little 
aick standing in the bank, and a piece 
{ birch bark attached to the top of it. 
jn examination, he found the mark of 
: rattlesnake with a knife, the handle 
inching the snake, and the pont sticking 
Near 
te snake also was the mark of a beaver, 
mth one of its legs touching the snake. 
lhis had been left tor Mr. Tanner’s in- 
imation by his foster-brother, Wa-no- 
riu-a-biew, and he gathered from it that 
ue latter, whose badge was a rattle- 
uke, and whose mother’s badge was a 
waver, had killed a man whose badge 
ms a bear. That he was dead, and 
utwounded merely, was indicated by 
ue position of the head. The event 
wed his suppositions to be entirely 
‘irrect, 


wo a bear with a drooping head. 


Mr. Catlin furnishes us with a copy 
“am Indian song which was drawn on 
iteh bark, and sung by the Chippewas 
vious toa hunt. We give a repre- 
‘atation of it above. The song is com- 
ve and the drawing made by a medi- 
ce man, or priest, in it is sung by 
ia while the hunters dance around and 
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join in the chorus. The purpose of 
this incantation is to conciliate the spi- 
rits that preside over the animals, and 
thus ensure to the hunting party a sue- 
cessful expedition. The figures drawn 
on the bark, and which constitute the 
song, are symbolical representations of 
ideas, but are generally understood only 
by the jugglers who compose them. 


Rat Story. 

“T nave always felt some regard for 
a rat since my cruise in the Constella- 
tion We were fitting for sea at Nor- 
folk, and taking in water and provisions ; 
a plank was resting on the sill of one of 
the ports which communicated with the 
wharf. On a bright moonlight evening, 
we discovered two rats on the plank 
coming into the ship. The foremost was 
leading the other by a straw, one end of 
which each held in his mouth, We 
managed to capture them both, and 
found, to our surprise, the one led by 
the other was stone blind. His faithful 
friend was trying to get him on board, 
where he would have comfortable quar- 
ters during a three years cruise. We 
felt no disposition to kill either, and 
landed them on the wharf. How many 
there are in this world to whom the 
fidelity of that rat readeth a lesson !” 

Deck aNnD Port. 
camntjiliigiinsien 

AN EXCHANGE PAPER says that “the 

locomotive is the only good motive that 


has ever been given for riding a man on 
a rail.” 
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Mosquitoes in Hindostan. 


APT. BASIL HALL gives the 
( following amusing sketch, which is 
no doubt the result of experience. The 
curtains he speaks of are thin nets, put 
over the bed to exclude these pestilent 
insects. 

“ As the curtains are carefully tucked 
in close under the mattress all around, 
you must decide at what part of the bed 
you choose to make your entry. Hav- 
ing surveyed the ground, and clearly 
made up your mind on this point, you 
take in your right hand a kind of brush 
or switch, generally made of a horse’s 
tail, or, if you be tolerably expert, a 
towel may answer the purpose. With 
your left hand you then seize that part 
of the skirt of the curtain which is 
thrust under the bedding at the place 
you intend to enter, and by the light of 
the cocoa-nut oil lamp, which burns on 
the floor of every bed-room in Hindos- 
tan, you first drive away the mosquitoes 
from your immediate neighborhood, by 
whisking round your horse-tail; and 
before proceeding farther, you must be 
sure that you have effectually driven the 
enemy back. 





“Tf you fail in this matter, your re- 
pose is effectually dashed for that night ; 
for these villainous animals appear to 
know perfectly well what is going to 
happen, and assemble with the vigor and 


bravery of flank companies appointed to | 


head a storming party, ready in one in- 


be supposed however, that you hare 
succeeded in beating back your enemy. 
You next promptly form an opening 
not a hair’s breadth larger than your 
own person, into which you leap ike 
Harlequin through a hoop. 

“ Of course, with all the speed of in. 
tense fear, you close up the gap through 
which you have shot yourself into your 
sleeping quarters. If all these arrange: 
ments have been well managed, you may 
amuse yourself by scofling at, and tr- 
umphing over the clouds of baffled mos. 
quitoes outside, who dash themselves 
against the meshes of the net in vain a- 
tempts to enter your sanctum. If, hov- 
ever, for your sins, any one of their 
number has succeeded in entering the 


an ass as to betray his presence while 
you are flushed with victory, wide awake, 
and armed with the means of his de 
struction. Far from this, the scoundrel 
allows you to chuckle over your fancied 
great doings, and to lie down with all 
the complacency and fallacious security 
of your conquest, and under the entire 
assurance of enjoying a tranquil night's 
rest. Alas! for such presumptuous 
hopes! Searcely have you dropped 
gradually from these visions of the daf 
to the yet more blessed visions of thé 
night, and the last faint pressure 
your eyelids has been quite overcome bf 
the gentle pressure of sleep, when, ™ 





stant to rush into the breach, careless | 


alike of horse-tails and towels. Let it | like the sound of trumpets. 


deceitful slumber, you hear somethivg 





place along with yourself, he is not such J 
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«Straightway your imagination is kin- { 
- 5 - 
and you fancy yourself in the 


fondly hoped you had executed, is again 
vod | within hail of you, and you can almost 
wijst of a fierce fight, and struggling, | | fancy there is scorn in the tone of his 





ou hare MH .; against petty insects, but against | abominable hum. You of course watch 

"enemy, srmed men and thundering cannon! In | his motions still more intently than be- 

Opening MH .). excitement of the mortal conflict of | fore, but only by the ear, for you can 

aD your MF. yr dream, you awake, not displeased, | never see him. We shall suppose that 

eap like pavhap. to find that you are safe and | you fancy that he is aiming at your left 
‘ 


izin bed. But, in the next instant, | hand ; indeed, as you are almost sure 





ed of in Mot is your dismay, when you are| of it, you wait till he has ceased his 
through HM sin saluted by the odious notes of a | song, and then you give yourself another 
nto your nosqpuito close to your car! The peril- | smack, which, I need not say, proves 
arrange Mi ys fight of the previous dream, in | quite as harmless as the first. About 
youmay'® sich your honor had become pledged, | this stage of the action, you discover, 
and tr: ad your life at hazard, is all forgotten | to your horror, that you have been 
Hed mos Hs the pressing reality of this waking | soundly bit in one ear and in both heels, 
emselves alamity. You resolve to do or die, and | but when or how you cannot tell. 
wad ut to sleep, or even attempt to sleep,| «These wounds, of course, put you 
Py til you have overcome the enemy. Just | into a fine rage, partly from the pain, 
stank jou have made this manly resolve, | and partly from the insidious manner 
y h ud in order to deceive the foe, have | in which they have been inflicted. Up 
ae re wetended to be fast asleep, the wary you spring on your knees—not to pray, 
sy - wsquito is again heard circling over | Heaven knows! but to fight. You seize 
de awake, ‘ . oe 8 
his de ju at a distance, but gradually coming your horse-tail with spiteful rage, and 


wearer and nearer, in a spiral descent, | after whisking it round and round, and 


scoundrel “ide boars 
> fancied udateach turn gaining upon you an | cracking it in every corner of the bed, 
r fancie Se | A 

“th al uch, till at length he almost touches | you feel pretty certain that you must at 
with al ga 
5 security jour ear, and, as you suppose, is just | last have demolished your friend, In 
3 § ty 


ibout to settle upon it. With a sudden | this unequal warfare you pass the live- 
jk, and full of wrath, you bring up | long night, alternately scratching and 
umptuoug - land, and give yourself such a box | cufling yourself, fretting ong to 
dropped tu the ear as would have staggered the | no purpose—feverish, angry, sleepy, pro- 

the dat est friend you have in the world, and | yoked, and wounded in twenty different 
uight have crushed twenty mosquitoes, | places. At last, just as the long-expect- 
bad they been there congregated. ed day begins to dawn, you drop off, 
sciaeaill “Being convinced that you have now | quite exhausted, into an unsatisfactory, 
ohn a done for him, you mutter a phrase or | heavy slumber, during which your tri- 
sinelliel two of gratified revenge, and down you | umphant enemy banquets on your Car- 
lie again. In less than ten seconds, | cass at his convenient leisure. As 

lowever, the very same felon whom you | the sun is rising, the barber enters the 
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room to remove your beard before you | monster clinging to the top of your bed, 
step into the bath, and you awaken only | an easy, but useless and inglorigus 
to discover the bloated and satiated | prey.” 


—_ 





The Ox Kind—The Syrian Ox, 


TT\HERE are several varieties of the | bull, as a type or symbol of one of their 
7. kind, such as the Bison of our| Gods. It is supposed some of the Pyra- 
Western prairies; the Musk Ox of the | mids of Egypt were temples erected in 
Polar regions of North America; the | honor of this bull-god, which bore the 
Aurochs, or wild bull of Europe; the} name of Apis. The Pyramid opened 
Buffalo of Europe. Asia and Africa, and | | by the celebrated traveller, Belzoni, 
several breeds of Domestic cattle. These | | was found to contain, in a large cham 
are all of one general kind or genus, but | ‘ber, the bones of a bull, nor could it be 
they are of different species, just as the | discovered that the immense edifice was 
horse, the ass, and the zebra, are of one | ‘erected for any other purpose than to 
genus, though of different species, ' shelter these brute-bones. It is sup 
The usefulness of the ox kind to man, | posed that the Jews in worshipping the 
in all countries and all ages, has made | golden calf, made by Aaron, imita- 
it a subject of universal observation and | ted the idolatry of the Egyptians. 
interest. The Egyptians, who deified | We see in the code of laws given to 





objects of great utility, worshipped a, the Jews by Moses, several distinct arti 
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THE SAVAGE AND 


.< devoted to the use and management 
sen, These animals formed a con- 
jjerable part of the Jewish sacrifice, 
if these were most acceptable to God. 
Te same practices prevailed among the 
creeks and Romans. Twelve brazen 
en, as large as life, supported the bra- 
» sea, erected by Solomon in his 
‘mous temple. It is supposed that 
‘hese typified the twelve apostles. The 
Jevs used the ox or bullock as a symbol 
‘ comeliness and strength, Thus the 
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beauty of Joseph is compared to a bul- 
lock, and the bulls of Bashan are illus- 
trative of fierce and 
mies. 


insolent ene- 


In Asia the domestic oxen are gene- 
rally of the hunched species, called the 
Zebu. The Syrian oz, referred to in 
ancient writings, is supposed to be the 
Buffalo, which is found wild, both in 
Asia and Africa, and is domesticated in 
Italy, where it is used in the place of 
the common ox. 


Se 


The Savage and Civilized State. 


|’ is now somewhat more than 200|other, and thence towns and villages 


years since the first white people esta- | 
‘ished themselves in Connecticut. These | 
wre natives of England, and some settled | 
where they might cultivate these grains. 
| They used horses for travelling, and for 


awhat is now called New Haven. At 
‘ut time, the country around was in a 
sateof nature. There were a few Indians 


sprang up. They lived chiefly upon 
bread made from wheat, rye and corn, 
and therefore they cleared large fields 


drawing vehicles. They had cows to 


re and there, but they were not accus- give them milk, and oxen to draw the 


‘med to cut down the forest, or convert | 
uelands into waving fields of wheat, rye | 
udcorn. They had no towns, no cities, 
wroads; their dwellings were made of 
wall trees covered with sod. They 
pauted a few hills of corn. Their chief 
‘uvsistence was obtained by fishing, and 
‘y hunting deer, wild turkeys, rabbits, 
‘ulrrels and partridges. 
wugin their mode of life which led 
“em to change the face of nature. 


There was no- 


When the white men came, they in- 
: ‘oduced an entirely different system. | 
‘ley cutdown the trees so that they | 





‘plough, and fat cattle to furnish them 
|with beef, They had sheep to yield 


| them wool for clothing, and hogs to fur- 


nish them with lard and pork. They 
wanted grain and pasture grounds so as 
to feed these animals, and thus, they had 
additional reasons for cutting and clear- 
ing away the forest. 

Nor was even this all. Our English 
ancestors could not be satisfied, like the 
rough Indian, with just enough of the 
products of nature to sustain life. They 
‘had ideas of comfort—of convenience 
and pleasure, which needed gratification. 


ight have space to build their houses. | So, beside milk and wool and grain and 











Dheir dwellings were erected near each | meat, they must have gardens to fur- 
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nish them with potatoes and turnips and |ligion. Let him go over the city and 
beets and carrots; nay, they must have | mark the beautiful streets. Let jy, 
lettuce and pepper-grass and spinach. | consider the houses—in each of whic) 











At last, they must have flowers—li-| is assembled so much of taste, luxury, Sar 
lacs, pinks, roses, lilies and labur-|and refinement. Let him go to thy in bei 
nums ! cemetery, and see that over the sleep. Mm Read 
Thus we see how a country occupied | ing place of the dead, there is an air of you d 
by Indians remains a waste wilderness | comfort and content. And having taken 
| from one generation to another. There | this survey, let the observer contrast Ma. Pa 
was no principle of improvement among | these scenes with the savage period h ~ 
them. War, hunting and fishing were | when there were no houses, no libraries since t 
their sole occupations. They had no| no churches; when there was no Sabbath ed the 
books, but little knowledge, and very lit- | where the war-whoop took the place of cae 
tle religion. They had few wants, few | the sabbath bell, and where the burial ne 
hopes and few fears. One generation ground was open to the invasion of the his can 
was the same as another. They were | wolf and bear. Then will he be pre ing of 
born, they lived, they died, leaving al-| pared to measure the difference between ee 
most as little trace behind them as the] a savage and civilized state. pare 
wind and the sunshine. Thus, they It is true that the history of almost spring 
neither improved as communities, nor every town and city in our country fe 
did they bestow any improvement upon | teaches the same lesson as that of New HB yorth 
the countries they occupied. Haven. But, inasmuch as the history being « 
Such were the savages of New Ha-/| of that city is generally known, and its ae 
ven—such, indeed, are savages all over beauty furnishes a striking example of ontee 
the world. How different is it with | the progress and effect of civilization, the ot! 
civilized nations! those who have! we have selected it in preference to I hope 
i@ schools, bibles, churches, houses, roads, | other examples. 
| | ships, towns, cities, and cultivated Boones 
lands. With | 
If any one desires to see and feel the} A Country mercHanT having = ind 
- power and effect of civilization, let him cured a new clerk, waked him up o : 
go to New Haven and see what it now | morning after he was hired, at nie W 
' ) is. Let him look at its College—take | unreasonably early hour, by calling ou must 
a glance at its splendid library, at its | that “the family were sitting down to T 
) superb cabinet of minerals—at its fine | the tabie.” thyn 
gallery of paintings. Let him look at| “Thank you,” said the boy, “ he dn 
the churches—models of architecture— | turned over in bed to adjust himself! : nuit 
%, nay, let him enter in of a Sabbath day, | a new nap, “thank you. but I sogned “ lo 
and listen to that worship, which un. | low myself to eat any thing during th stray 








folds the sublimities of the Christian re- | night !” the 
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Merry’s Monthly Chat with his Friends. 


Say what you will—there is some fun , 
in being editor of Merry’s Museum. | 


skins, and a yellow garter; all woven 
together so as to make a very symmetri- 


Read the following letter, and tell me if ‘eal, smooth sort of dwelling for Mrs. and 


rou do not think so. | 


Middleburgh, Loudon Co., Virginia. 
Mz. PARLEY: | 
[cannot feel that it would be quite proper in | 
me, to address you any longer as “my dear,” 
since the reception of your likeness has discover- | 
ed the imposition practised upon the whole tribe ! 
of black and blue eyed correspondents. You have | 
come to us every month, in the form and aspect | 
of a venerable old man, requiring the support of | 
his cane, surrounded by a troop of children, talk- 
ing of old age and rheumatism, with an occasional 
bint that “ your qualities surpass your charms;”’ 
and when by such false pretences, you have en- 
ticed us into an affectionate correspondence, you 
spring a mine upon us, and come forth such a 
good-looking, smart, middle-aged gentleman, that 
we blush to think how familiar we have been. 
Not that I like you the less, Mr. Parley, for not 
being old and ugly ; but as I am eleven years old, 
you know it would not seem right to be so unre- 
served with you, hereafter. However, I send you 
aconundrum which I found in an old manuscript 
the other day; and as I always pay my postage, 
I hope you will publish it. Your friend, 
Fanny B.C. 


CONUNDRUM. 
One fourth of Colossus, or half of a cold; 





With a Virgin recluse, of a sanctified mould; 
Add to these a most empty, and noisy machine, | 
And a thing without meaning, you'll find they | 
will mean. 
What areal quiz that Fanny B. C. | 
must be ! 


The following is valuable for the 


thyming classification, which not only 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Wren. I wish P. B. would com- 
plete the classification. 


Bureau Co., Ill., March 16th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry: 


Dear Sir—We have taken your Museum seve- 
ral years, and have derived much profit as wel] 


| as pleasure from reading it. We have itall except 


the first volume. 

We noticed in the last volume, an alphabetical 
description of animals in rhyme. The following 
is an attempt to throw into rhyme the peculiar 
characteristics which distinguish the classes of 
animals in the grand division known as vertebra- 
ta, and of the several orders included in the class 
mammialia. It is no easy task to work in such 
crooked names, and they are not as smoothly 
wrought as we should like—but such as the job 
is, it is at your service. Yours respectfully, 

P. B. 
CLASSES OF ANIMALS INCLUDED IN THE 
GRAND DIVISION, VERTEBRATA. 


All animated nature’s ranged—as modern science 
teaches, 


In divisions, classes, orders, tribes, genera, and 


species. 

Division Vertesrata’s first—all creatures it 
embraces, 

With spinal marrow in back bones, and compre- 
hends four classes. 


Crass 1. Mammatta holdsall the viviparous train, 


| Who in their infancy, from milk, their nourish- 


ment obtain. 

2d. Aves, doth all the oviparous feathered race, 

With two wings furnished, and two legs, within 
its scope, embrace. 

3d. Reprizia, contains the amphibious finless 
troop; 

With or without feet—oviparous or not—a mot- 
ley group. 

4th. Pisces doth all th’oviparous finny tribes 
comprise, 


shows much knowledge, but great inge- | who bear the general name of fish, of every form 


huity. It reminds me of a wren’s nest 


T once saw, which was made of sticks, | 
straw, a bit of clam-shell, a red ribbon, | 


; ma 
the thumb of an old mitten, two snake- | The animals of each distinctive character display. 


and size. 
ORDERS IN CLASS MAMMALIA. 


Nine orders are comprised within the class Mam- 
lia— 
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room to remove your beard before you | monster clinging to the top of your bed, 
step into the bath, and you awaken only | an easy, but useless and_ inglorivys 
to discover the bloated and satiated | prey.” 


———--_}__— 





TY\HERE are several varieties of the 
im kind, such as the Bison of our 
Western prairies; the Musk Ox of the 
| | Polar regions of North America; the 

Aurochs, or wild bull of Europe; the 
Buffalo of Europe. Asia and Africa, and | 
r 
| 





>| several breeds of Domestic cattle. These 
are all of one general kind or genus, but | 

they are of different species, just as the 

horse, the ass, and the zebra, are of one | 
genus, though of different species, | 
The usefulness of the ox kind to man, | 
in all countries and all ages, has made | 
it a subject of universal observation and | 
interest. The Egyptians, who deified | 
objects of great utility, worshipped a| 
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bull, as a type or symbol of one of their 
Gods. It is supposed some of the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt were temples erected in 
honor of this bull-god, which bore the 
name of Apis. The Pyramid opened 
by the celebrated traveller, Belzoni, 
was found to contain, in a large cham 
ber, the bones of a bull, nor could it be 
discovered that the immense edifice was 
erected for any other purpose than to 
shelter these brute-bones. It is sup- 
posed that the Jews in worshipping the 
golden calf, made by Aaron, imita- 
ted the idolatry of the Egyptians. 

We see in the code of laws given to 


the Jews by Moses, several distinct arti 
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THE SAVAGE AND 


‘<eyoted to the use and management 
‘oxen, These animals formed a con- 
sjerable part of the Jewish sacrifice, 
«if these were most acceptable to God. 
rhe same practices prevailed among the 
creeks and Romans. Twelve brazen 
xen, as large as life, supported the bra- 
xn sea, erected by Solomon in his 
inous temple. It is supposed that 
these typified the twelve apostles, The 
Jovs used the ox or bullock as a symbol 
¢ comeliness and strength. Thus the 
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beauty of Joseph is compared to a bul- 
lock, and the bulls of Bashan are illus- 
trative of fierce and insolent ene- 
mies. 

In Asia the domestic oxen are gene- 
rally of the hunched species, called the 
Zebu. The Syrian oz, referred to in 
ancient writings, is supposed to be the 
Buffalo, which is found wild, both in 
Asia and Africa, and is domesticated in 
Italy, where it is used in the place of 
the common ox. 


———- 


The Savage and Civilized State, 


T is now somewhat more than 200 
| years since the first white people esta- | 
‘ished themselves in Connecticut. These | 
wre natives of England, and some settled | 
avhat is now called New Haven. At 
ut time, the country around was in a 
cateof nature. There were a few Indians 
te and there, but they were not accus- 
‘med to cut down the forest, or convert 
uelands into waving fields of wheat, rye 
ulcorn. They had no towns, no cities, 
wroads; their dwellings were made of 
wall trees covered with sod. They 
Hated a few hills of corn. Their chief 

iisistence was obtained by fishing, and 
' jlunting deer, wild turkeys, rabbits, 
‘urrelsand partridges. There was no- 
‘ugin their mode of life which led 
“em to change the face of nature. 

When the white men came, they in- 

Todueed an entirely different system. 

Tey cutdown the trees so that they | 

might have space to build their houses. 
heir dwellings were erected near each 





other, and thence towns and villages 
sprang up. They lived chiefly upon 
bread made from wheat, rye and corn, 
and therefore they cleared large fields 
where they might cultivate these grains. 
They used horses for travelling, and for 
drawing vehicles. They had cows to 
give them milk, and oxen to draw the 
plough, and fat cattle to furnish them 
with beef. They had sheep to yield 
them wool for clothing, and hogs to fur- 
nish them with lard and pork. They 
wanted grain and pasture grounds so as 
to feed these animals, and thus, they had 
additional reasons for cutting and clear- 
ing away the forest. 

Nor was even this all. Our English 
ancestors could not be satisfied, like the 
rough Indian, with just enough of the 
products of nature to sustain life. They 
had ideas of comfort—of convenience 
and pleasure, which needed gratification. 
So, beside milk and wool and grain and 
meat, they must have gardens to fur- 
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Orper 1. Bimani heads the catalogue—and only 
man embraces, 

O’er all the world disseminate—lord of all other 
races, 

One genus, one species, are all this order brings 
to view, 

Comprising the whole human race, of every form 
and hue. 


2. In Quadrumani the four-handed families we 
see, 

The ourang-outang, ouistitis, maki, and chim- 
panzee, 


3. Carnivora includes the beasts whose appetites 
incline 

To feed on flesh—have toes and nails, no thumbs, 
but teeth canine. 

To this belong the otter, bear, the hedghog, mole, 
and bat— 

The walrus, seal and weasel, the lion, dog, and 
cat. 

4. Marsupialia such includes as hide their young 
from view, 

Within a pouch, as do the opossum and the kan- 


garoo. 

5. Rodentia have no canine teeth, but incisors in 
each jaw, 

By which the roguish animals are fitted well to 
gnaw. 


They've toes with nails—and food mostly in ve- 
getables find; 

As squirrel, rabbit, porcupine, and rats of various 
kind. 

6. In Edentata an odd list of moping creatures 
fall, 

With hoof-like nails—incisors none—some with 
no teeth at all— 

Here group the sloths and ant-eaters, who seem 
but little blest— 

The armadillo and pangolin, in scaly armor drest. 

7. In Pachydermata, the largest quadrupeds are 
shown, 

Mostly thick-skinned—all having hoofs —without 
a collar bene ; 

The elephant, the horse and hog, are here assigned 
their places, 

And the mastodon giganteum among the extinct 
races, 

8. In Ruminantia are embraced all that the cud 
do chew, 

With cloven hoofs—front teeth below—fit eating 
for a Jew. 

Instance the ox, the sheep and goat, among the 
creatures tame; 

The deer, the moose and buffalo, found in the 
backwoods game. 

9. Cetacea includes the aquatic mammals large 
and small, 

With — used as fore-feet, but no hind 
feet at all. 

The porpoise, dolphin, and the whale have here a 
place awarded— 

Though much like fishes they may seem, they 
are not so regarded. 


Rhinebeck, April 8th, 1980, 
To the Eprror of Merry’s Museum: 
The following isa most true account Written 
by a lad, now one of your subscribers; and a 
Howe’s cave has some celebrity, I have though 
the communication might be interesting to yoy 
readers. Should you conclude to publish it, it is, 
of course, subject to any corrections you may 
choose to make. Yours respectfully, 

C. E. §, 
AN EXCURSION TO HOWE’S CAVE—SCHOHA. 

RIE Co., N. Y. 

In the month of August 1849, I was on a visit 
to the small but pleasant village of S***+++++, 
It being our summer vacation, there was nothing 
to disturb our minds or weary our brains, except 
the arrangements that pertained to the next day's 
pleasure trip. We had agreed to visit a huge ca- 
vern in the neighborhood, called Howe's cave, 
This cave was discovered by accident a few years 
since by the person from whom it takes its name. 

The way in which it happened was this. The 
discoverer was one day sitting on the ground near 
his house, amusing himself with his violin, 
While thus sitting, his attention was directed to 
asmall hole in the ground, from which cool air 
seemed to come. His curiosity being excited by 
this circumstance, he took a spade and commenc- 
ed digging around it; and after digging some 
time, he found to his delight that there seemed 
to be a large pit underneath. He pursued his ex- 
plorations slowly and cautiously at first, from fear 
of deep holes and unhealthy air, but advanced 
further and further, until now the cave has been 
penetrated to the distance of about six miles. 

The afternoon selected for our excursion was as 
fair and pleasant as could be wished, with the ex- 
ception of rather a warm atmosphere. Every- 
thing being ready, we started; and after a ride of 
about an hour we arrived at the public house near 
the cave, where we found a large company of 
young ladies and gentlemen who had come for 
the same purpose. Having obtained old clothes 
and other articles necessary, we entered the cave. 
The guide gave us each a torch, and he carried a0 
air-tight box with tinder and other combustibles 
inside, that he might strike a light if by any acci- 
dent the torches should be extinguished. 

The entrance of this cave, which a few years 
ago was only a small hole, just large enough for 
a man to crawl through, has been cut away and 





extended so that a carriage can pass in, The 
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grst thing We noticed was the great change of 
gmosphere. Having proceeded a small distance, 
we tumed to the right and ascended a natural 
wairway. Looking around, we beheld two large 
roms, one leading into the other. These were 
beautifully decorated with stalactites hanging 
jown from the ceiling like icicles, and glittering 
ip the light of the torches. 

While going along, we were struck with the di- 
rerities of the path, sometimes treading along a 
iow, narrow passage, hardly large enough to pass 
through by stooping ; then opening into a spa- 
cous room with a ceiling forty feet high; now 
dimbing up rocks, now descending into deep ca- 
ys. While proceeding in this manner, the 
guide told us to stop and listen. We listened and 
heard a noise like the roaring of a cataract in the 
distance. As we went on, it became louder and 
uder; but what is very curious, the cataract has 
never been discovered, although it has often been 
sarched for. 

After a while we came toa beautiful lake. This 
hke is almost four hundred feet long, and from 
fye to forty feet deep, but not very wide. A boat 
vis moored to the shore, in which half of our 
wmpany took passage, it not being large enough 
» accommodate all. As we were sailing over 
ibe lake, we noticed hanging over our heads or- 
nmments more beautiful than any we had yet seen. 
Qn the opposite shore the guide showed us a very 
lage stalagmite, said to be the largest one known, 
id computed to weigh twenty tons. Among 
other curiosities, he pointed out to us the piano, 
vhich when struck, sends forth a sound resem- 
ving the music of that instrument. As one half 
if our party were still waiting on the other side, 
Irturned with the boat and remained. 

As I stood alone upon the bank, the scene be- 
fire me was truly beautiful. The boat gliding 
wer the lake, receding further and further, and 
ile torches throwing their light over the water, 
ie first party on the other side singing, and their 
nusic echoing through the cave, added greatly to 
Qe grandeur of the scene. We soon set out on 
‘return, and on arriving at the mouth of the 
Gye, it was just dark. E. C. 8. 


Meriden, Conn., Thursday, April 18th, 1850. 
Dean Mz. Merry: 


I believe you allow your subscribers to write to 


y 1°, if they pay their postage. I should think 


* at least, by the number of letters that you 





print, monthly. I believe the Meriden folks are 
pretty sure to pay the postage on their letters. 
I have taken your Magazine five years, and have 
been very well pleased with it, more so than with 
any other I take. The stories of Billy Bump, 
Jacob Karl, the Swans, and Fairy Mignonne, 
were, I think, the prettiest. I am very well 
pleased with Fairy Tales. Your story of Thor- 
wald, the Norwegian Rover, is, in my estima- 
tion, excellent. 

Mr. Merry, please in the next number answer 
one question; is the story of Billy Bump true, or 
is it a fictitious tale? I really hope the story 
will be continued. If Billy is lost in the depths 
of California, I hope some one will find him; 
and when they do, [ trust he will have a long 
story to tell, and you a long one to print. 

From a friend and subscriber, 
Joun J—. 


Our friend John will find in this 
number a letter from Billy Bump, which, 
we hope, will please him, and some of our 
other friends. We expect another let- 
ter from Bill, next month. When I see 
him, I will tell him that John J : 
of Meriden, wishes to know whether he 
is a real or a fictitious Billy Bump. 
John’s question reminds me of an Irish- 
man’s inquiry on board a steamboat 
going from Charleston to New York. 
There happened to be a monstrous tur- 
tle on board ; so the Irishman took the 
captain aside—* Captain,” said he, “I 
wish to ask a question.” “ Very well,” 
said the captain, “what is it?” “ Sir,” 
said Teague, “is that turtle rael, or is it 
mock ?” 





Brooklyn, May 6th, 1850. 
Mr. Merry:—As I suppose you wish the an- 
swers to the puzzles in the Museum, to be given 
in the June number, which closes the 19th vol- 
ume, I herewith send the solution of all those 
contained in the May issue. 


The answer to the first is “A little more grape, — 


Captain Bragg.” 
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The Arkansas knot I have learned by heart as 
it stands in the text. I pass it off on my aunt 
for Greek. When untied, it reads thus: 


Friendshjp’s a pure, a heaven-descended flame, 

Worthy the happy region whence it came; 

The sacred tie which virtuous spirits binds, 

The golden chain that links immortal minds. 

‘William Bump” was so easy, that I didn’t 
take the pains to figure it out; the answer, how- 
ever, is correct, you may rely upon it. The 
fourth is ‘‘ The Giant’s Causeway.” 

Steer Pen. 
Cape Lookout, April 5th. 

I declare, Mr. Merry, I never felt more like 
scolding in all my life. My last letter is not in 
the Museum, and no notice is taken of it in any 
way whatever. I have not the satisfaction of 
knowing whether you ever even received it. 
Generally, when you have not room to print all 
the letters you get, you at least acknowledge the 
reception of them by saying, “ we have also fa- 
vors from A, B, C, or X, Y, Z;’’ but there is 
is no favor acknowledged from me. What does 
it mean, Mr. Merry ? 

Now I can scold famously, and I have got up 
quite a credit for it among my school-fellows. I 
don’t know whether you or any who may read 
this, will consider it a desirable reputation or 
not, but you, Mr. Merry, are doing your best to 
encourage me in it, by giving me an opportu- 
nity. But I'll tell you what I'll do. If you'll 
publish this letter, I will not give a blow or speak 
a scolding word for a week. What an induce- 
ment for one like you, so desirous of inculcating 
good principles in children! Perhaps you don’t 
approve of the system of bribing; but suppose 
you can’t gain your end in any other way, won’t 
you make the best of a bad job ? 

Now let me lay the case plainly before you, 
and you will feel with me that I have been in- 
jured. I chose a sheet of gilt-edged paper, with 
a beautiful rose in the corner, borrowed grandpa’s 
gold pen, and seated myself at mother’s writing- 
desk. I told you where I lived, and what I did, 
and who I was; and thinking that this would 
have at least the merit of being something new 
to you, I folded my letter, directed it and sent it— 
and — and — and—O! I see my fault. Pardon, 
Mr. Merry, you are the one to scold. I JSorgot 
the postage! Yours, Tomcat. 


SR eT En RE i RT et oe 





The following letter is from a corres 


pondent whose favors are always most 
welcome. 


° 
Mr. Merry :—I send you some trifles, which 


you may insert, if you conceive that they wil 


please your readers. E. B. H. 


THE RAIN. 
I love the rain, the gentle rain, 
As it falleth drop by drop ; 
Like the prattle of my little Jane, 
That knows not when to stop. 


I love the rain, the pouring rain, 
That streameth from the sky; 

Of water, both to hill and plain, 
Sending a rich supply. 


I love the rain, the early rain, 
That bids the blossoms rise, 

To robe the teeming earth again’ 
With spring’s unnumbered dyes, 


I love the rain, the later rain 
That promises once more, 

The farmer's labors are not vain, 
He shall garner up full store. 


CHARADE. 


Look in the tiny leaf 
Look in the laughing face, 
For my fairy figure there, 
You easily may trace. 


Above, beneath, around, 
I am found in every place; 
In earth and heaven and air, 
And smile in every grace. 


Yet in vain along the sky, 
Rocks and rivers everywhere, 

May you seek my little self, 
You will never find me there. 


CHARADE. 


My first is so excitable, a touch will make it g0; 
Yet strange! it oft is coupled, for descriptions 
sake, with slow. 

Shall I say my next is small, ah! it is even less. 
Then join these two together, and I wonder U 
you'll guess, ; 

My whole no equal has, though ’tis strange, | 

must confess. 


—, 


We have letters also from M. A. B-; 
Hadensville, Kentucky ; from P. G.,%t 
Johnsburg, Vermont; Jane E. Smith- 
field, R. 1., &c. To all these, we returl 
many thanks. 
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